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 F* REAT BRITAIN is not only the largeſt 


iſland in Europe; but the moſt populous, 


rich and powerful iſland in the known world. 


South Britain, of which we here treat, com- 


prehends England and Wales; and extends 
northward to the 55th degree 40 minutes, north 
latitude, where it is divided from North Bri- 


tain, or Scotland, by the river Tweed. On the 
_ eaſt it is bounded by the German ocean; on 


the ſouth by the Britiſh channel, which di- 
vides it from France, and on the welt by St. 
George's channel, which divides it from Ireland. 
It is 400 meaſured miles in length from Berwick. 
upon Tweed to Chicheſter, and 370 in breadth 
from Dover to the Land's-end in Cornwall. 
England derived its name from the Eaſt Angles, 
of Jutland, who joined the Saxons in the conqueſt, 


of this country; and Wales, the weſt part of 
South Britain, was thus called from a Saxon word. 


ſignifying. the land of Foreigners, and thus Italy 
is {til} called by the Germans Welſchland, 
England has its coaſt happily indented, ſo as 
to form a variety of bays and harbours, that. are 
of the greateſt advantage to commerce, and has, 


many navigable rivers, that not only fertilize the. 
ground, but convey the riches of all the other 


nations of the earth into the heart of the king- 
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dom: the principal of theſe are the Thames, the 
Medway, the Severn, the Trent, the Tyne, the 
Tees, the Eden, the Lower Avon, the Ribble. 
and the Merfey, | 5 
The country is ſubje& to ſeveral natural advan- 
tages and diſadvantages as an iſland : the atmo- 
ſphere is generally loaded with vapours; and the 
weather is extremely various, perpetually chang- 
ing from heat to cold, and from wet to dry- 
There is even ſometimes no ſunſhine for ſeveral 
days together ; though at the ſame time there is 
no rain; but from this general humidity, the: 
earth is covered with a fine continual verdure ſeen 
in no country on the continent of Europe, The 
air is generally ſalubrious, except in the low' 
lands; the cold is much leſs ſevere in winter, and 
| the heat leſs violent in ſummer, than in any part 
of the continent in the ſame latitude; and the 
greateſt part of the country exhibits to view a de- 
lightful variety of plains, gently ſwelling - hills, 
corn- fields, meadow grounds, wood and water. 
' - Flourifhing cities, thriving towns, populous vil- 
lages, and the ſeats of the nobility and gentry, 
are ſeen in every part of the kingdom. 
Wales is a very mountainous country; but the 
ſides of the hills, the fertile valleys, and plains, are 
extremely beautiful, and being frequently in- 
termingled with lofty mountains, rocks and pre- 
cipices, afford a variety of the moſt romantic and 
enchanting proſpects. Cf. oo. 
Though England is in general a champain 
country, Cornwall, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
| and the Peak in Derbyſhire, are mountainous, and 
| ſeveral lofty mountains are ſcattered through ſome 
bother of the weſtern and northern countries; but 
thongh mauy of them are not fertile, they are rich 
in minerals. In thoſe of Cornwall are 3 
| # | CS 2 nene 
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menſe quantities of tin, and other metals. Thoſe 


of Wales, Derbyſhire, and ſeyeral other parts of 
the kingdom, yield d abundance of lead, copper and 
iron. Quarries of excellent freeſtone are work- 
ed in Derbyſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Devonſhire, 
and immenſe quantities of coals are dug out of 


the pits in many counties. In Northumberland 


and Cheſhire are plenty of allum and ſalt pits, 
* alſo ſalt ſprings. 

England generally excels every country in Eu- 
rope in plenty of corn; for the arable lands an- 
nually produce above thirty-five millions of buſh- 
els of wheat, a great part of which is uſually ex- 


23 In this kingdom 1s likewiſe raiſed the 
ſame quantity of barley ; partly. for ale and beer, 
and partly for the diſtilling of Britiſh ſpirits, 


From the poorer grounds are likewiſe raiſed great 
17 of rye, oats, peas, beans and vetches. 
n Eſſex and Cambridgeſhire are extenſive fields 
of excellent ſaffron. fn Bucks and Bedfordſhire 
is produced woad for dying; and Kent, Eſſex, 
Surry and Hampſhire, are adorned with conſider- 
able plantations of hops. But the produce of 
this kingdom will be beſt ſeen in the deſcription - 


of the ſeveral counties: we ſhall only add here on 


this ſubject, that England is famous for its cat- | 


tle, and the ſheep in particular, are ſo numerous, 


that twelve millions of fleeces are annually ſnorn 
and manufactured in this kingdom; the woollen 


manufacture being the ſtaple commodity of Eng: | 


land, 
The conſtitution of England i is a limited mo- 


narchy, and with all its defects, is the beſt that 


ever ſubſiſted in any part of the world. The le- 


giſlative power is happily veſted in the king, lords 


and commons, afſembled in parliament, and the 


concurrence of each is neceſſary to the making 
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of every law. A new parliament is choſen once 
in ſeven years, in conſequence of writs iſſued by 
the king, who has alſo power to prorogue and 
diſſolve this aſſembly at pleaſure, and likewiſe to 

_ refuſe his aſſent to any bill, without giving a tea- 
ſon for his refuſal. 1 
of his houſhold, the payment of foreign mi- 
niſters, and the other purpoſes in which he may 
think proper to employ it, amounts to 800,000 1. 
a year. He has the power of creating peers, of ap- 
pointing all the great officers of ſtate, and of be- 
ſtowing all the lucrative employments civil and 
military. He contracts alliances, declares war, 
levies troops, augments the navy, and concludes 
peace ; and, in fhort, by his own power and au- 
thority, conducts the whole adminiſtration of the 
government. He can graciouſly pardon offenders, 
but has no authority to take away the life or pro- 
perty of the meaneſt innocent ſubject,  _ 
The houſe of lords is compoſed of all the 
temporal and ſpiritual peers of the realm, the 
former of whom enjoy their honours by here- 

_ ditary deſcent, and when one of them is guilty 
of treaſon, or any other capital crime, he is tried 
” that auguſt aſſembly. The houſe of lords is 
alſo the laſt reſort in all civil cauſes of appeal 
from inferior courts; and no peer is ſubject to 
perſonal arreſt in actions of debt. . 

The houſe of commons is compoſed of 558 
members: of theſe eighty knights repreſent the 
forty counties of England; twelve ſtand for the 
counties of Wales, and thirty for the ſhires of 
Scotland. The cities of England are repreſent- 
ed by fifty citizens; the boroughs, by 339 bur- 
geſſes; the two univerſities by four members; 
and the 8 cinque ports by 16 barons. Wales re- 
turns 12 burgeſſes, and Scotland 15. The houſe 
of con. mons raiſes all the ſupplies of the year, 

5 1 accord- 


is revenue for the ſupport 
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according to the exigencies of the government, 
and in this privilege they will not allow the 


lords to interfere; They impoſe taxes, grant 
ſubſidies, and limit the 5 of land forces, 


ſhips and ſeamen, for the ſerviee of the year» 


They have power to take the neceſſary fteps for 


5 the improvement of commerce, the. encourage 
ment of manufactures, and the advantage 
community. They call for papers and records, 


of the 


bring in bills of attainder, and may impeach even 


peers at the bar of che upper houſel They ſpeaks 


boldly without any other controu} than 2 of 


their ſpeaker, whom they elect ariths wee 


of every parliament. 

The liberty and ptivibeges⸗ of nag ſubject are 
confirmed by the Magna Charta, and the Bill of 
Rights. The wett valuable of theſe is the trial by 


juries, and the writ of habeas corpus, by means of 
which any perſon can demand the cauſe of bis 


commitment, or inſtant releaſe.” The people can- 


not be taxed without their own conſent that i is, 


without the conſent of a majority of their repre- 


ſentatives in parliament. '' Soldiers cannot be 


quartered in the houſes of private perſons, with= 
out the confent of the owners; and every indi- 
vidual may diſpoſe of his own effects as he pleaſes; 


either by will, deed, or conveyance, ' | 


The judges of England: are twelve in number; 
and are appointed by the king, but that they may 
not be influenced by the crown, they enjoy — 
offices for life. The courts held at Weſtminſter 
are thoſe of the Common-pleas, King's-bench, 


35 Chancery, Exchequer, and the Dutchy court of 
Lancaſter. The court of Common- pleas, which 
is held by a lord chief juſtice, and three other 


judges, tries all civil cauſes, real, perſonal and 
mixed, between ſubject and ſubject. - The court 
of King s- bench,- is the "OD court of common 

g law 
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law in the kingdom, and i is under the lord: chief. 
juſtice, of the King's-bench, alſo ſtiled the Lord 
chief juſtice of England, who is affiſted by three 


ioferior judges. This court takes cognizance of 


eyery thing that concerns the loſs of life or, mem- 
ber of any ſubject, of treaſons, felonies, breaches 
of the ac gg oppreſſion and ' miſgovernment; it 


has power to rectify errors and miſtakes in the 


ſentences and proceedings, of all the judges and, 
juſtices of- England, and to ſuperintend all pleas, 
except thoſe in the Exchequer. The court of 
Chancery is à court of equity, held by the lord 
high chancellor of England, who is keeper of the 
_—_ ſeal, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, and the 
krft civil officer i in the kingdom : : it was inſtituted 
as a court of equity to mitigate the rigour of the 
common law; and from this court iſſues writs of 
fummons for . parliament, . « charters, protections, 
and patents for ſheriffs, and in chancery are ſealed 
and enrolled all letters patent, treaties with foreign 

princes, and deeds touching the purchaſe of eſtates. 


The lord chancellor has twelve aſſiſtants called 


maſters in chancery, the chief of whom is named 
maſter of the rolls. The court of Exchequer is 


held by the lord chief baron, and three other ba- 


rons, beſides a puiſne baron. The Exchequer 
includes two courts, one of law, and the other of 


equity, and here all cauſes relating to the reve- 
nue and rights of the crown are heard and dcter- 


mined. - The court of the dutchy chamber of 
Lancaſter conſiſts. of the chancellor of the dutchy 


as chief judge, aſſiſted by the attorney of the 
dutchy and other officers, and takes cognizance 


of all aer relating to the revenue of that dutehy 5 


Which is now annexed to the crown. 


The twelve judges not only adminiſter 85 
in the courts of the metropolis, but likewiſe twice 


mM —_ hold aflizes all over the kingdpmy For this 
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purpoſe England is divided into 


two judges are allotted for each. 
prehended in four circuits, for which other judges 


are aſſigned. Theſe ſit at the principal town of 


every county, to hear and determine Livil and 


criminal cauſes. | 


England was originally divided by king Alfred” | 
about the year 896, into thirty- 


33] 72 F 


two counties or” 


ix. 
fix; circuits, and 


Wales! is com- 


ſhires, which were afterwards encreaſed to forty; 
and thefe, with the addition of twelve into which 
Wales was afterwards divided; make the preſent 
number fifty two. Theſe counties we ſhall here 
give in ph I LC in which they are Cons 


tained. , 155 — 5 


2 * s TOTES 
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I. Home circuit,” Eder, Hertfordſhire, Surry,” 

Suſſex, and Kent. 

II. Norfolk circuit. Buckinghamſhire, Bedford-; 

© 11942: ire, Huntingdonſhire, 

Cambridgeſhire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, = 


III, Midland circuit. 


IV. Oxford circuit. 


* * „ 1 ” * 3 2-8 


V. Weſtern circuit. 


* 


 Warwickſhi ire, 


ſhire, Derbyſhire, 'Nots / 
tinghamſhire, Rutland 
fire, and Nortaampa 


tonſhire. 
| BerkMire, 


Glou 


 Oxforalhite,” 
ire; Mon- 


— - Hereford- * 
' ſhire; | Shropſhire, © Staf-- 
1 and Worceſter- 


Hire. 


Hampe ire, Witte, Der 
ſetihire, Somerſetſhire; 


-- Cornwall,” 
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* INTRODUCTTON. 
VI. Northerncireuit. "Yorkſhire, Durham, Nor- 
. thumberland, Cumber- 
2 "can fy 12 1: Jand; Weſtmoreland, and 
e aber ts 3 ' Lancaſhire. Ces 


| Ilileler — Chenin are not included in any 
| of the circuits; the former containing the ſupreme 
i lade of juſtice, and the latter being a county Par. 
tune. 
Wales is divided into four circuits, which with 
their reipective counties are as follow :_ 


1 North- eaſt circuit. Flint, Denbigh, | ' Mont- 
DoS 2 * — 128 gomery. 8 39 Bd 
=: North-welt circuit. Angleſea, Carnarvon, Me- 
it _ rioneth.. 
1 South-eaſt circuit,” Radnor, Brecon, Glamor-- 
South-weſt© circuit. e. Pembroke, Cardigan, Caer- 
8 marthen. 


"Bekides: 11 into which ad 
ag Wales is at preſent divided, there are coun- 
ties corporate, or certain diſtricts to which the 
liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a county, 
have been granted by charter from the king. Thus 
the city of London. is a county diſtinct from Mid- 
Aleſex, and Vork, Cheſter, Norwich, Briſtol, - 
* Worceſter, Nottingham, Kingſton upon Hull, 
20g ſeveral other. towns are counties of themſelves, 
| diſtinct from: the counties in which they are ſeated. 
II be ancient diviſion of counties into hundreds, 
and of hundreds into tythings ſtill remains: 
though the hundreds. were a diſtrict which origi- 
j — contained only a hundred families, and the 
1 tythings a diſtri: xls contained but ten families. 
Ss - ab Vork ire the hundreds are called Wapentakes; ; 
from wapentach, a name anciently given to an 
hundred ; from the ceremony of touching wea- 
pons; 
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pons; for when ; governor of an hundred was 
appointed, the houſe-keepers, of the hundred 
meeting him, ſeverally couched, bis, ſpear. with 
' theirs, to ſhew, that they had one common cauſe 
to defend. The ſubdiviſions of Suſſex are termed 
- Rapes, and thoſe of Kent/Lathes. - :. ..... 

Every county has a ſheriff, annually appointed 
by the king, except where the office has been 
made either electiye or hereditary £4 charter. 
The duty of the ſheriff is to execute the king's 
. writs or mandates, to attend the judges, | ſee 
their ſentences. executed, and to give 2 * in 
petty cauſes determined in the county court. 
every county there are alſo juſtices. of the peace, 
| who take cognizance of + felonies, treſpaſſes, and 
other miſdemeanors, and in cities and large bo- 
roughs, the peace is generally preſerved by a may- 
or, aldermen and common council, * there 
are a few exceptions, 

With reſpe& to the eccleſiaſtical diviſions of 
England and Wales, theſe conſiſt of provinces, 
dioceſes, and pariſhes : a province is under the 
juriſdiction of an archbiſhop ; a dioceſe, of a bi- 
| ſhop; and a pariſh is ſuppoſed to be under the care 
of a prieſt. In South Britain are two provinces, 
Canterbury and York ; twenty-two dioceſes in 
England, and four in Wales, of which twenty-_ 


two are in the province of Canterbury, and four 


in the province of York. a 

The prieſt of a pariſh is allowed tythes, be- 
ſides a piece of land, appointed for his ſeparate uſe, 
called a Glebe; hence a pariſh, conſidered as af- 
fording maintenance to the miniſter, is called a 
Beneſice. Some of theſe benefices were an- 
ciently appropriated to certain religious houſes, 


_ Colleges, or biſhopricks, which enjoyed the reve- 


nue, and appointed an ecclefiaſtic to perform the 
duty termed the cure of ſouls, either for a part of 


the. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ythes or à certain ſalary; but when the re- 
ini 5 houſes were diſſolved at the reformation, 
the appropriated benefices of which they were 
poſſeſfed Tame into the hands of laymen, and 
were called Impropriations; I appropriated bene- 
fices were alſo called IVicarages;/and unappropri- 
"ated, Rectories. There are in England and Wales 
9284 pariſhes, of whieh 3845 are impropriations 
zor vicarages, and the remainder e o 
5439 pariſhes are rector es 
We ſhall now proceed to a particular eb 


tion of all the counties of England and Wales, 


and that the reader may 'readily, upon all 'occa- 
ſions, have recourſe to any particular county, 
without the trouble of ſearehing the contents of 


each volume, we Have placed gt in > WipRabett- 
cal W FRO 
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SS HIS iſland obtained its preſent name in 
the reign of king Edward I. when it 
was conquered by the Engliſh, who 
called it Engleſea and Angleſey (the 

Engliſh Iſland). The Romans named it Mona; 

the Britons, Mon, and Tix Mön; 1. e. the land 

, Mon; and Ynis Dowylh, or the - ſndy iſland, 

and the Saxons called it Moneg. It is ſituated at 

the north-weſt extremity of the principality of 

Wales; the diſtance from Beaumaris in the eaſt, 

to Holyhead in the weſt, is 27 miles, five fur- 

longs ; but the whole length of the iſland is 307 

miles, and the breadth, from north to ſouth, 26 9 

miles. The old accounts make it only 24 miles | 

long and 17 broad; but then it muſt be conſi- * 

dered they were computed miles. A narrow | 

ſtrait ſeparates it from the continent, by jiome 
improperly called the river of Menai; bat it is 

_—_ where elſe ſurrounded by the raging Iriſh 

Vol. I. B Netwithſtanding 


2 4 Descarertion of ae” 1 
Notwithſtanding Angleſea is the moſt fruitful «i 

country for wheat in all Wales, Mon mam gymry, | 
i. e. Min is the nurſery of Wales, being a common 
proverb, becauſe in times of- ſcarcity, it ſupplied 
the whole principality with corn, yet the gene- 
ral aſpect of the iſland is not very inviting, as it 

appears to be hilly, ſtony and dry. The air is 
healthy; but ſomewhat aguiſh in the autumnal 
ſeaſon, for the ſame reaſon as in ſome parts of 
Eſſex and Kent, tho' not to fo great a degree. 

The rivers are the Gweer, the Keveny, the 
Alow, the Brant, and the Dulas. The. iſland 
abounds in corn, cattle, and moſt of the neceſſaries 

of life, and other commodities, which will be ta- 
ken notice of in the enſuing pages. It contains 
ſix hundreds, two market towns, viz. Beaumaris 
and Newburgh, 1840 houſes, about 12000 in- 
habitants, 74 pariſhes, and the number of villages” 
was formerly 363. When the land-tax is two 
ſhillings in the pound, it pays yearly 8 161. 138. 
112d. Angleſea, is in the province of Canter- 

bury and dioceſe of Bangor. It ſends two members 
to parliament, one for the county and the other 
for Beaumaris; and gives the title of earl to the 
noble family of Anneſley. TY 


BRAUM ARIS, the principal town, (ſo named 
from a French word, which ſignifies a beautiful 
moraſs, being ſituated in a mooriſh ſpot, near the 

a) is neat, flouriſhing, and well- built, ſeated 
on the weſtern bank of the {trait Menai, in the 
Toad to Holyhead, from whence it is near 28 
miles caſt, and 241 north-weſt from London. It 
was founded by king Edward I. who changed the 
name from Bonover to Beaumaris, and fortified 
it with a ſtrong handſome caſtle, ſome parts of 
which {till remain, and make a good appearance : 
but a better idea may be — of this Ss 
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by an examination of the plate, than by à ver- 
bal deſcription. It now belongs to the crown. - 
The town has two good ſtreets, an handſome 
church, and a county goal. The corporation is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, 21 
burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at 
mace. The market days are Wedneſday and 
Saturday ; and the four fairs, on Feb. 5, Holy- 
Thurſday, Sept. 19, Dec. 19, all for cattle. 
Being an excellent and well ſituated harbour, 
Beaumaris was formerly, and {till might be, a 
place of good trade, had the inhabitants a-turn 
for commerce; but their attention is fixed on 
agriculture, and a traveller muſt be ſurprized, 
when he obſerves, here and there, in this iſland, _ 
ſmall ſpots of land cultivated on the fide of a 
ſteep hill, where it would ſeem impoſſible for an 
| horſe toaſcend, or, when he gets to the top, to 
plough land that has ſo great a ſlope : but the 
furrows extend along the ſides of the hills, and 
not upwards and downwards; for was this to be 
attempted, plough and horſe would both tumble 
to the bottom. This remark bolds true, not 
only with reſpect to the ifle of Angleſea, but to 
North-Wales in general ; and it is a pleafing 
ſight to ſee the corn waving on high, encompaſſed 
above and below, by a mixture of bare rocks, 
weeds and ſhrubs. The inhabitants have corn, 
butter and cheeſe in plenty: all the coaſt abounds 
with oyſters, muſcles, cockles, and other kinds of 
fiſh. At Prieſtholm iſland, which lies almoſt 
cloſe to the ſhore, about five miles diſtant, north, 
they have birds of paſſage, called Puffins, which 
are pickled and fold at a conſiderable price: nay 
numbers of them are conveyed even to London, 
where they are eſteemed a delicacy. | | 
At PENNMox, to the N. E. of Beaumaris, and 
im its neighbourhood, are quarries of mill-ſtones 
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4 4 DescnirTION of 
of the grit kind, great quantities of which are 


exported : alſo a good harbour for ſhipping, a 
conſiderable herring fiſhery ; and oyſters, which 


are fat, large, and remarkably fine, when pickled. 


Penmon priory, was a houſe for minor canons 


of the order of St. Auguſtine, dedicated to St. 


Mary, and founded by Gwynedd, king of the 
Britons, in the year 540. The prior was one of 


the three ſpiritual lords of Angleſea, and the yearly 
value, at the diflolution, was 401. 178. 95d. The 


ruins are ſtill to be ſeen near Penmon. 
NEwBURGH, (in Britiſh Rhos vair) is ſituated 


between the months of the rivers Brant and Ke- 


veney, and is the molt conſiderable town on the 
iſland, except, Beaumaris, from which it is about 
16 miles diſtant to the 8. W. But it has been in 
a much more flouriſhing ſtate than at preſent, 
and its decay is ſaid to be owing to the heaps of 
fand thrown up about it by the ſea, The go- 
vernment of this town is in the hands of a may- 
or, recorder, and two bailiffs; the market is 
on Tueſday; and the five fairs, on June 22, 
Aug. 10, and 21, Sept. 25, and Nov. 11, all for 
cattle. At Tre' Varthira, not far from New- 
burgh, a large gold medal of Julius Conſtantius 
was found, in the year 168@, of which this is a 
repreſentation, „„ ð—Ä 
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Hor vnkAs, is ſituated in a peninſula at the 
weſtern extremity of the iſland, oppoſite to Dub 
lin, noted for being the ſtation of the packet - 
boats between England and Ireland, and prin- 
cCipally conſiſting of houſes of entertainment, for 
perſons bound either to or from that kingdom, 
which make but an indifferent appearance, and 
are ſcattered up and down ina diſorderly manner. 
This town is called Caer Gybi, in Welch, 
from Kybi, a holy man, who lived about the 
year 680, and here ended his days. He founded 
a collegiate church, and the preſident of the col- 
lege was one of the three ſpiritual lords of An- 
gleſea The Walls of the church-yard are the 
remains of a Britiſh fortification, built in the 
year 450. The church was re-built in, or ſoon 
after the reign of king Edward III. and is at pre- 
fent an handſome ſtructure, as may be ſeen by the 
view of it annexed. Here was alſo a caſtle, witn 
a royal ftee· chapel, valued at 24l. per annum, at 
here was a ſalt-houſe at the entrance of 
Holy-head harbour, erected in conſequence of an 
act of parliament made in che ſixth year of the 
reign of queen Anne, to permit the inhabitants 
the uſe of rock ſalt, to ſtrengthen the ſea water; 
but for want of proper management it fell to 
decay, and at laſt came to nothing. In this har- 
bour, in the year 1747, there were ſhipped 22000 
buſhels ef all ſorts of corn. The other commo- 
dities of Holyhead are butter, cheefe, bacon, 
wild fowl;-of which there is Steh lenty; oyſters, 
lobſters, crabs, razor-fiſh, hetrivs, cod-fiſnß, 
whitings, whiting-pollacks, coal-iith, ſea-tench, 
turbots, ſoals, flounders, ſcate, theffbacks, &c. 
Due plant called in Welſh Gwimnion, and by 
the Engliſh Tang, grows on the ſea rocks, near 
this harbour, of which the inhabitants make a 
. 1 great 
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great advantage, by burning it to a fixed ſalt, 
called Kelp, which is uſed in the manufacturing 
of glaſs, and in the allum works. Samphire, ſo 
well known for making an excellent pickle, grows 
upon the rocks and the coaſt. | Obes: 
I.!n the neighbourhood of Holyhead, is a large 
vein of white fuller's earth, and another of yel- 
low, which lying ſo near the ſea might be eaſily 
exported to diſtant parts. Within a mile of the 
town, on a hillock, near the road leading to Beau- 
maris, is a monument, conſiſting of large ftones, 
about 20 in number, and between four and five 
feet high, except two at the northern end, which 
are fix feet in height. They ſtand in a farm 
called Trevigneth, and have no other name than 
Lhecheu, whence the field in which they are 
erected is called Caer Lhecheu. 5 
LLANVAIER, a ſmall village, is ſituated where 
the two roads from Beaumaris and Newburgh to 
Holyhead meet, and about fix miles S. E. of the 
latter. Some workmen digging a well on the 
premiſes of one Mr. Jones, an inhabitant of 
Llanvaier, about the middle of March, in the 
year 1764, found an earthen pot, or Urn, con- 
taining 20 pieces of copper Roman coin, nine- 
teen of which were of the emperor Cerauſius, 
and one of Alectus. V 
TREOGAIAN is ſituated on the banks of the 
Keveny, within ſomething more than a mile of 
its ſource, and about ten miles to the N. E. of 
Aberfraw. This village is chiefly remarkable as 
the birth-place of WILLIAM DAVID aye Hows 
AP Joxwag ru, who was living in it in the year 
1581, though he died ſoon after, and was then 
105 years of age. He had had three wives and 
two concubines: the number of his children, 
lawfully begotten, was 36; of thoſe by his con- 
cubines, ſeven. His eldeſt ſon, Griffith ap 9250 
„ +1 jam, 


tween his age and that o 


_ thicker, uſually of a green co- 


red and white. The Welſh call 
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ſiam, 84 years old, had a great number of chil- 
dren and grand children; his youngeſt ſon. 
Griffith ap William, two years old, was alive in 
the ſaid pariſh, there oy 82 years difference be- 
his brother : about 88 
perſons, deſcended of the old man, were living at 
the ſame time, and in the fame place; and it is 
ſaid there were above 300 perſons in all, ſprung 
from him, and born in his life-time. He was of 
mean ſtature, good complexion, ſeldom troubled 
with any diſorder, moderate in diet, lived b 
tillage, and frequently exerciſed himſelf in fiſh- 


ing and fowling. His hearing, eyeſight, and all 


his ſenſes continued pertect to his death, 
ARERFRAW, on the fouth-weft fide of the 
illand, 12 miles S. E. of Holyhead; was formerly 
a conſiderable place, the reſidence of the princes 
of North-Wales, who were ſometimes called 
kings of Aberfraw ; but it is now a ſmall village, 
which coaſting ſloops often frequent, to take in 
their lading of corn, butter and cheeſe. Oyſters, 
Whitings, and other fith are plenty: the fand in 
the neighbourhood is good manure,: and is car- 
ried on horſes, for that purpoſe, ſome miles into 
the country. At this village was found one of 
thoſe glaſs rings, ſuppoſed to have been uſed as 
charms, or amulets, by the ancient Druids, We 
have given a repreſentation of it in the annexed 
cut. They are ſmall glaſs ann 
nulets, generally about half as 
wide as our finger rings, but much 


lour, tho' ſome are blue, and 
others curiouſly waved with blue; 


theſe, rings Gleineu Nadriſedh, ng 

and 1 them generated by ſnakes; but in 
SGlamorganſhire, and Monmouthſhire, they are 
* 9 
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-cal'ed Maen magl, and corruptly Glaim, for 


.Glain : the Engliſh, in ſome places, call them 


Snake-ſtones. An account of ſome others will! 
be found in our deſcriptions of Denbighſhire and 


Merionethſhire; but a {till more extenſive one 


in the laſt edition of Camden's Britannia, p. 815. 
At Llanwyvan, in the neighbourhood of Aber- 


fraw, is a quarray of white marble, which takes a 
good poliſh, and might be uſeful in ſtatuary. 
Aberfraw has four fairs, on March 7, Wedneſday 
after Trinity, October 23, and Dec. 19, all for 


Cattle. | 


LLANNERCHYMEADD is a village, 13 miles 
N. W. of Beaumaris, which has four fairs, held 
on Feb. 5, April 25, May 6, and the Thurſday 
after Trinity, all for cattle. | MT 

At 1 oppoſite Banger, in Caer- 
narvonſhire, four fairs are held, on Auguſt 26, 
Sept. 26, Oct. 24, and Nov. 14, all for cattle. 
At the village of Llanflenell, not far from the 
mouth of the harbour of Cemlyn, there are four 


fairs held every year, on Feb. 25, Aug. 5, Nov. 


5, and 26, for the ſame: and at Pentreath, near 
a mile up the river, are four fairs yearly, on 


May 5, Friday after Trinity, Aug. 16, Oct. 3, 


and Nov. 12, all for the ſame commodities. 

We ſhall now take notice of the moſt remark- 
able bays and harbours of this iſland, that have 
not been already mentioned. W 

RrD-WRHARx, is a bay and harbour, five miles 
to the weſt of Beaumaris, and is noted for the 
lime - ſtone trade carried on to all the neighbour- 
ing countries; among which is plenty of grey 
marble that will bear a fine poliſh. Near it are 
al ſo ve markable quarries of Mill-ftones, of the 

rit kind, which are exported; and in the neigh- 
bourhood are large, looſe blocks of grey marble; 
one of which, upon examination, was three feet 

| | Ho | thick, 
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thick, nine broad, and twenty-ſeven long. Pro- 
perly cut, they would make excellent pillars for 
building. This bay alſo furniſhes rich ſand for 
manure, which is conveyed in ſmall ſloops round 
all the coaſt of Angleſea, and ſo fertilizes the 


land, thatit yields large crops of oats and barley. 


Here are alſo plenty of herrings in the ſeaſon, 

which bring the inhabitants conſiderable profit. 
AMLUCH harbour, is only a ſmall” creek or 

cove on the north fide of the iſland, between two 


ſteep rocks, where a veſſel has not room to turn, 


even at high water: but ſmall veſſels enter it 
with corn, butter and cheeſe, and the Liverpool 
pilot boats lie afloat, to be ready to meet any__ 
veſſels in the offing. The village of Amluch 


is ſeated near the ſhore, and has à fair on Now. . 


12, for cattle. . + rf 3155 

Doras is a bay and harbour much frequented 
on account of the corn and butter trade, and the 
herring fiſhery, the mouth of which is on the 
north-ſide of the ifland, 13 miles N. W. of 
Beaumaris, Here is plenty of a redd ſh octkery : 
earth, ſomewhat like Spaniſh brown, but bears a 
far better body. Veins of lead ore, have alſo: 


been lately diſcovered. On all this coaſt they 
make fern aſhes, . which are fold to ſoap-boilers, 


glaſs and ſmelting houſes. . | 

CEMLYN, is an harbour only uſed by ſmall: 
veſſels, which trade here for corn, | cheeſe and 
butter. Near this place is a famous quarry of. 


the ſtone called Aſbeſtos, a ſpecies of beautiful 


marble, out of which is got the Linum aſbeſtinum, 


called here, the Salamander's wool. It is a ſub- 
ſtance reſembling flax, and has been woven into 
a kind of cloth, that will not burn m a common 


fire. The antients have frequently mentioned it 
in their natural hiſtories. There is alſo, a yel- 


low, ſulphurous, copper ore; and at Llandadrig, 


A 5. about. 
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about three miles to the eaſt, is a great body or 
vein of ſtony ochre, of various colours, as red, 
yellow and blue, and an exceeding fine white 
clay, proper for painters, potters, &, 
 MALLDRATH, is a creek, four miles S. E. of 
Aberfraw, frequented by ſmall veſſels which come 
to purchaſe corn, butter, and cheeſe, in great 
quantities, with moſt kinds of fiſh. Here is 
free-ſtone for building, and at Llangeinwin, veins 
of lead ore, plenty of a heavy ruddy ſpar, pro- 
bably containing metal, and a green ſtone varie- 
gated with red and white ſpots, which will bear 
a poliſh. A fort of ſea-ſpurge is found in the 
creek, with which they dye their wool yellow. 


Up the river are ſeveral coal pits, which they 
can only fink a- few yards deep, on account of 


the water, which fills the works, and they have 


no engines to extract it. One vein of this coal 
is free and bituminous, to which ſome give the 


name of run coal, becauſe it ſoon moulders in 


the open air. A ſecond is very hard, reſembling 


the ſtone coal of Pembrokeſhire; a third of 
kennel coal; and a fourth, which reſembles 
culm, but is not of the culm kind, becauſe it 
will cake on the fire. Mr. Morris, who ſur- 
veyed this iſland, thinks great profit might be 
made of theſe mines, if all the low grounds were 


_ drained. | 


Two miles from the N. W. point of Angleſea, 
and about nine miles north of Holyhe:d harbour, 
is a ſmall iſland called SKERRIEs. Upon this 


| iſland a light-houſe is erected, the light of which 


may be ſeen at the diſtance of ſeven or eight 


leagues, and is of great uſe to navigators, 


The birds called Puffins, breed here in great 


numbers; a flock of them comes annually, all 
in one night, and depart in the ſame manner, at 


the proper ſeaſon of the following year. Sea- 


tenches, 
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tenches, and variety of other fiſh are here in 


eat plenty, ſome of which are taken by angling, 
f. 15 of the rocks; and in the ſummer 
time coal-hih abound ſo, that the men belonging 
to the light-houſe ſtand upon the point of the 


. 


as they are paſſing by. _ ; r 
Moſt parts of the iſland of Angleſea yield honey, 


rock and frequently take them up. with baſkets, 


wax, tallow, hides, woollen and linen cloth: 


but the chief trade is in corn and cattle, It was 
obſerved above an hundred years ſince, that this 
iſland ſent 3000 head of cattle yearly to the 
Engliſh markets; at preſent they ſend above 


15000; $5000, hogs, anda great number of ſheep. 


After all the fairs are over, it is computed they 
have a ſtock of cattle of at leaſt 30000. They 


feed on ſhort graſs, which renders the beef ſolid 


and ſweet, and very proper to victual ſhips for 
long voyages. This iſland, it is ſaid, was for- 
merly covered with woods, and for that reaſon 
much frequented and inhabited by the Druids, 


of whom there are ſeveral monuments ſtill re- 


maining. At Tre'r Druw is one conſiſting of 
upright ſtones, in form reſembling an 95, 244 | 
including an area of twenty paces diameter, and 
was, in the opinion of Borlaſe, the learned and 
very diſcerning author of. the hiſtory and anti- 
quities of Cornwall, a theatre, erected by the 
Druids, for the exhibition of plays, or ſomewhat 


like them, there having been ſeats and benches in 
the circular part of it, to accommodate the ſpec- 


tators. Theſe {tones are twelve in number, each 
12 feet high, and eight broad. This monument 
is called Bryn-gwin, or Supreme court; and 
ſometimes Kerig y Brin-gwin, or Brin-gwin 


ſtones. Some, and perhaps with yet more pro- 


bability, have conjectured it was intended for a 


temple; and Mr. Maſon, probably had it in his 


thoughts, 


— 


Mine eye deſcries a diſtant range of caves. 
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thoughts, hea he thus painted the Druids tem- 


: ple 6 in his Caractacus. 


Behold yon {a 


a How ftern he frowns, and with his broad brown arms 
Chills the pale plain beneath him: mark you altar 


The dark ſtream brawling round its rugged baſe, 
Theſe cliffs, theſe yawning caverns, this wide circus, 


Skirted with unhewn ſtone 


Theſe mighty piles of magic planted rock, 

Thus ranged in myſtic order, mark the place 
Where but at times of holieſt feſtival 

The Druid leads his train. There dwells the ſeer 
In yonder ſnaggy cave on which the moon 

Now ſheds a fide-long gleam. His brotherhood: 
Poſſeſs the neighbouring cliffs .. 

Delv'd in the ridges of the craggy ſteep : 

And this way ſtill another. On the left 


* 


Reſide the ſages ſkilled in Nature's lore :- 


The changeful univerſe, its numbers, powers, 
Studious they meaſure, ſave when meditation. 


| Gives place to holy rites : then in the grove 


Each hath his rank and function. Yonder grots. 
Are tenanted by Bards, who nightly thence, ; 


| Rob'd in their flowing veſts of innocent white,. 


Deſcend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 


Hymning immortal ſtrains. 


| At Bad-O wyr, is a foulchrat monument, by 
the Welch — 1 a Kromlech, from Krwm.. 
ſomewhat convex, and Lhech, a fat flone, They 
are generally formed of rough, unhewn ſtones; 
but this 1s — wrought, and pointed into ſe- 
veral angles. 10 


is ſuppoſed by ſome, to be the 
_ : Mauſoleum 


: ech“ SNOW remain- 


eleven feet and == 
2 half high, four: 


teen inches thicx; 
the ſecond is 12 
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Mauſoleum of Bronwen, king Lhyr's daughter, 
who lived in the year of the world 3105; but 
_ opinion is not ſupported by ſufficient. autho- 

The length is ſeven feet, breadth ſix feet, 
3 the ſame in thickneſs. The upper ſtone is a 
detruncated pyramid, and flat at the top: we have 
here exhibited the figure of it. There are but 
$ of theſe krom- 


ing in this ifland : 
one of: which is 


broad, and four- 


feet high, and four 


broad; and the third is ten feet high, eight broad, 


and but fix inches thick. 
There are very fe ſtones in Angleſea with in- 


ſcriptions; two only being taken notice of: one, 


a ſquare pillar, i in the parith of Lhan Babo, about 
10 feet high, one broad and nearly as thick-; 


but now broken. The inſcription. thereon was. 


legible ; but difficult. to underſtand. We have 


annexed a cut of it, from the laſt edition of 


Camden's Britannia.. The copy of this in- 
ſcription was ſent to biſhop Gibſon, the editor, 
by the Rev. Mr. Humphreys, re&or of Lhan 
echeth. The monument is called Maen Lhanol, 
and was probably ſepulchral; the words Hic jacet,, 
according to all appearance, ending the inſcrip- 
tion, | 


14 A DescriPTION' of 


The ano is near Newburgh, part of the in- 
ſcription on which may be rad, which is, Filius 
Utrici erexit hunc lapidem : The ſon of Ulric erected 
this lone Whence it ſhould appear to be a 
Daniſh, or Norwegian. monument; for the name 
is not Britiſh. 

Other monuments. which conſiſt of vaſt rude 
- ſtones, laid together in circular order, incloſing 
an area five yards in diameter, called by the in- 
| | habitants Iriſh cottages or huts, are alſo found in 
41 Angleſea ; but from the preſent appearance 'tis 
difficult to decide whether they were Druid tem- 

ples or ſepulchral monuments. There are ſeveral 
places denominated Gwydhel, i. e. Iriſh; but we 
cannot ſay upon what annts as chere are no 
hiſtories to inform us. 

Over the church door of Llangud waladr, 
N. W. of Newburgh, is a ſtone with the follow- 
ing inſcription, in very antique characters, in 
memory of Kadras, who was prince of North- 
Wales, about the middle of the ſixth century 


Catamanus rex ſapientifſ mus opinatiſſimus omnium 
Regum. 

3 ap Jorwerth, prince of North- Wales, 
before the year 1210, founded a monaſtery of 
friars minors, dedicated to St. Francis, at Lhan- 
vaes, or Lhanddwyn, near Beaumaris, to which 
there belonged a large track of land; but, except 
one ſmall. tenement, it is now all covered with 
fand hills, and lying on the Iriſh ſea, .is a noted 
land mark for ſeamen. A prince of the ſame 
name, founded, before the year 1221, a priory of 
black monks, at Prieſtholm. 

The antient inhabitants of Angleſea, as indeed 
all of North-Wales, were known to the Romans 
by the , denomination -of Ordovices, of - whom 
frequent mention is made in the accounts of the 
Britiſh wars, Paulinus Suetonius firſt attempted 
to 
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the ISLAND of ANGLESEA. Wl 
to ſubjugate it to the Romans, in the reign of 
Nero, when, according to Tacitus, it was a very 
populous country. He paſſed his troops over the 
ſtrait Menai, having prepared flat-bottomed boats 
for that purpoſe, being ignorant of the depth. 
Some of his cavalry, however, waded thro' it, 
and others ſwam over, holding their horſes bridles 
in their hands, The inhabitants, inſpired by 


the Druids, waited to receive them, in good 


order, and with great firmneſs; among them were 
women, attired like furies, who ran up and down 
with lighted torches in their hands, their hair 
diſheveled, hanging about their ſhoulders, and 
ſurrounded by the venerable Druids, who, with 


© hands uplifted to Heaven, uttered the moſt dread- 


ful imprecations. A fight, which had ſomewhat 
ſo awfully aſtoniſhing, at firſt put the Romans to 
a ſtand, who were ſufficiently ſuperſtitious them- 
ſelves; they continued ſome time like ſtocks, and 
made littlerefiftance.Atlength, however, animated 
by their general, whorepreſented tothemthe ſhame 


and diſgrace of being thus terrified by a rabble 
of frantic women and prieſts, they advanced their 


enfigns, and ſoon vanquiſhed their oppoſers, 
thruſting them into their own fires. They then 
left a garriſon upon the ſpot, and cut down the 
groves conſecrated to their ſuperſtitious rites. 

The author of Mona Antiqua Reftaurata, 


thinks there are probable grounds to ſuppoſe the 


field of battle to be near Porthamel, betwixt a 
place called Pwll y fuwch, and Llaniden, Near 
it, he adds, are the ruins of two or three ſmall 
Britiſh towns, which, in all likelihood, were 
then demoliſhed ; and in one of theſe, Caer 
Idris, on the top of Gwydryn hill, it is probable 
the Romans built their fort (it being a place of 
ſtrength, and confpicuous to the whole iſland) 


and in it placed their garriſon, It is a Roman 
| 5 . work 


= A DEsCRIPTION of 


work bf an half-moon form, guarded by a tripple | 
wall, and defended on the back by a precipice. 
We have given a repreſentation of it from that 
author. 
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"a the gates. B, the highway. C, the precipice. 


The Romans afterwards abandoned the iſland,. 
on account of a general revolt in Britain; but it 
was recovered again by Julius Agricola, without: 
bloodſhed. The part of the ftrait the Romans. 
are ſuppoſed: to have paſſed over, is between 
Lhan-vair is Gaer, in b and 


Lhan-Idan, in Angleſea; and oppoſite this paſ- 


ſage, on the north ſide of Newburgh, is a hill 
with two ſummits, called Guidrin, on one of 
which are the ruins of an ancient fort, ſuppoſed 


to be Roman; and on the other, a pit ſunk in 
the rock, about nine feet diameter, filled up with 


pure ſand; but what it was deſigned for is un- 
certain. About a mile from the paſſage, are 
Tre'r Druw, and Tre'r Beirdh; 1. e. Druid s- 
Town, and Bard s- Totun; near which is a ſquare 
fortification, probably one of the firſt works of 
the Romans after their landing there. At no 
great diſtance from this fort is a round Britiſh 


fortification, of a conſiderable height; ſuppoſed 


to be erected by the inhabitants, to defend them 
againſt the Roman invaders. 5 
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This iſland has underwent various revolutions» _ 
fince it was finally abandoned by the Romans, 
of which there are no diſtinct accounts extant. 
All that we can aſcertain 1s, that it was invaded 


dy the Iriſh, by the Anglo-Saxons, and by the 
Norwegians; and that king Ethelred failed round 
the coaſt in the year 1000, and plundered the 


inhabitants. In the year 945, a battle was fought, 
between Howeldha, king of Wales, and Kynan 
ap Edwal V oel, wherein Kynan was neee: 
after which Grufydth, his ſon, renewed hoſtilities, 
and was like wiſe defeated. Next, Kyngar, a 
powerful man was driven out of the iſtand; who 
was the laſt enemy Howeldha had to cope with. 
The country was greatly oppreſſed by Hugh 
earl of Cheſter, and Hugh earl of Salop, about 
the year 1098, who, to keep it in ſubjection, built 
the caſtle of Aber Lhienawg; but Magnus, the 
Norwegian, coming to the iſland, about the 


fame time, ſhot the earl of Cheſter through the 
body with an arrow, pillaged, and forſook it. 
The Engliſ afterwards attempted ſeveral times 


to reduce it, but unſucceſsfully, till the reign of 
Edward I. when it was entirely ſubdued, and. 


annexed to the crown of England. 


As Angleſea was the principal ſeat of the an- 


tient Brittſh Druids, whoſe religion, ceremonies, 


and cuſtoms, have ſo long employed the reſearches 


of our moſt ſkiful antiquaries, and im a very par- 
ticular manner thoſe of the Irarned author of 


Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, who, in proof that the 


education and maxims thoſe ſages beſtowed upon. 
their pupils were productive of 
effects, amoneſt others, inftances in the Britiſh. 
king Caractacus; we ſhall, as no improper ad- 
dition, fay ſomewhat of that heroic prince. 


the moſt happ 


For above nine years Caractacus kept the Ro- 


man legions in continual terror: at length he was 


| defeated 
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defeated in Shropſhire, by Oſtorius, and through 
the treachery of the queen of the Brigantes, deli- 
vered up to the conqueror, who ſent him priſoner 
to Rome. His behaviour under his bonds was truly 
noble and magnanimous, and a proof of the excel- 
lent diſcipline in which he had been nurtured. 
He bore all the taunts and inſults of his enemies 
with patience and fortitude ; and was that very 
object fo pleaſing to heaven, and ſo Teverencetd 
on earth, 


A brave man ſtrugglin g with the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling, with a finking ftate! 


| When, with his wife, daughters, brothers, 
and the other Britiſh captives, he paſſed before 
the emperor Claudius, who was ſeated on his 
throne, in all the exulting pride of victory, his 
countenance betrayed no unmanly dejection; and 
when he came near the emperor, in a voice ſuited. 
to the occaſion, he thus addreſſed that. prince, 
then the maſter of his life, and what was dearer 
to Caract cus, of his liberty. 

If in the flattering days which 3 
c“ unnumbered bleſſings upon me; if exalted in 
«© rank, and when all the delights of life were 
57 ſpread before me, the moderation of my mind 
% had been conſpicuous; I might have viſited 
„this great metropolis, this miſtreſs of the 
World, as a friend, and not diſgracefully been 
« led before you, as a miſerable captive. You 
“ might without the leaſt diſhonour, have con- 
“ tracted a league with a prince, whoſe deſcent 
„ was royal, and who commanded many and 
e powerful nations. Now, O Cæſar ] how 
different my condition and ſituation ! e 

&« ſplendor and glory of your majeſty, is a: ſad 
700 contraſt to my melancholy appearance. Yet, 

poſſeſſed 
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cc poſſeſſed of the ſinews of war, of immenſe 
„ riches, of horſes, chariots, and ſurrounded 
c with warlike ſubjects, was it ſtrange I ſhould 


«© uſe all my efforts to preſerve myſelf free. But 
c the fates alas! decreed your power, your em- 
& pire ſhould be univerſal, and of courſe. We 


«© muſt yield with the ſubjected world. My tre- 


6 ſiſtance, however, has increaſed your glory, 


«© which had I tamely ſubmitted, would not have 
been fo illuftrious ; death would have buried 
ce the memory of it, and would have aſſigned me 
a ſilent oblivion, Extend your triumph ſtill 
« further : ſuffer me to live a monument of your 


„ clemency, which, afforded to unfortunate 


„ bravery, will remain for ever an example to 
after ages.“ 5 
This ſpeech had its due effect, and the pri- 
ſoners were unſhackled from their bonds. 
The plants moſt worthy of notice in the iſland 
of Angleſea, are as follow: | 
Great ſea fuck gillyflower, with a ſinuated leaf; 
Leucoium maritimum ſinuato folio, C. B. Leucoium 


marinum maximum, J. B. which is found on the 
ſandy ſhores about Abermenai ferry. . 
Small vernal flar hyacinth ; Hyacinthus ffellaris 


bifolius Germanicus, C. B. Hyacinthus flellatus: 


 brfoltus et trifolius vernus dumetorum flore caeruleo et 


albo, J. B. this is found among the buſhes in 


Bardſey iſland. = | 
Alexanders, or Aliſanders, Hippoſelinum Theo- 
P braſti ſive S myrnium Dioſcoridis, C. B. Macarone, 


guibuſdam Smyrnium ſemine magno nigro, J. B. 


Smyrnium foliis caulints orbiculatis integerrimts, am- 
plexicaulibus, Hort. Cliff. 105. grows on the rocks 
about Prieſtholm iſland. This plant approaches 
to the nature of ſmallage, but in taſte and ſmell 


is ſtronger. The ſeeds are bitteriſh and aromatic, 


and are eſteemed carminatives, ſtomachics, and 
| | | aperients; 
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aperients ; the roots are bitterer than the ſeeds,. 
and are recommended as reſolvents, diuretics, and 
emenagogues; they yield on inciſion a whitiſh. 
Juice, which, when inſpiſſated, is ſaid to approach 
in taſte to myrrh, whence the plant received the 
name of Smyrnium. It uſed formerly to be cul- 

tivated in gardens, and blanched like celery for 


kitchen uſes; but the laſt-mentioned plant has 


long ſince taken its place, having a more N 


flavour. 


Sea Cudweed, or Cotton weed; Gnaphalium ma- 
ritimum, C. B. Gnaphalium maritimum multts,. 


J. B. grows on the ſand near Abermenai ferry. 


The inhabitants call it Calamus aromaticus, from. 

its {ſweet ſcent. ; 

Dwarf Sea-fern ; Fila petrera ex A ulis flæ- 

thadibus, C. . Chameſilix marina anglica, 44, J. 5. 
rows on the rocks in Prieſtholm iſland, and on 
han dwyn, in Angleſea. 

Small round leaved Scurvy-grafs ; aCoeblearia minor 
ratundiſelia, Ray. Cochlearia folto ſubrotundo, C. B. 
Cochlearia foliis ralicalib us fubrotundis, caulinis ob- 
luongic fubſmuatis, Flor. Lapp. 256. This plant 
is to be met with in the neighbourhood of Beau 


maris. | 
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p - Ret; Hs county das 1ts name 8 
X the principal town, Bedford, ſo 

-F EL called from the Saxon word, 1 75 
5 N danford, an Inn, or reſting place 
EN at the Ford of a River: It i 15 one 
of the ſeven counties, which, lying all together, 
have not one city within thats: confines, the others 
being Huntingdon, Berks, Bucks, Hertford, Eſſex, 
and Suffolk. 'The form of it is oval » 30. miles long, 
18 broad, and about 100 in circumference : on 
the N. and N. W. it 13 bounded by Northampton- 
ſhire; on the South by Hertfordſhire, and by 
Buckingha amſhire on the Weſt; and contains 


nine hundreds, 11 Markets ton 124 Pariſhes, 


12170 Houſes, and 67350 Inhabitants, accord- 
ing to a computation made fome years ſince, when 
| perſona] taxes, and hearth money were levied *: 
it is in the dioceſe of Lincoln and province of 
Canterbury, and ſends four members to parlia- 
ment, two knights for the ſhire, and two bur- 
geſſes for the town of Bedford. The Market 
towns are Bedford, Potton, Biggleſwade, Shef- 
ford, Ampt-hill, Harold, Woburn, Tuddington, 
Dunſtable, Leighton- Buzzard, and Luton. 
The Rivers in Bedfordſhire are the Ouſe, Ivel 
and Ouzel ; the firſt of which is navigable. from 


. * This remark is made once for all, here; becauſe ſome. 
raay doubt the truth of this account, and enquire how it came to 


Lynn 


be aſcertained, 
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22 A DescriPTION of 
Lynn to Bedford, and in crofling the county, 
makes a courſe of near 50 miles, entering it be- 
tween Bradfield and Turvey, and leaving it at 
St. Neots, on the borders of Huntingdonfthire, 
The Ivel is navigable to Biggleſwade, and might 
be made ſo quite to Hitchin, and thence conti- 
nued-into a-branch of the river Lea, which riſes 
alſo in this county, and empties itſelf inta - 
the Thames, a little below Blackwall. The 
Ouzel divides the country from Buckinghamſhire, 
ms a junction with the Ouze at Newport 
Pagnel. N | 

The air is ſerene and healthy, the ſoil remark- 
ably rich, particularly on the North of the Ouze, 
being moſtly a deep loam ; but in the middle it is 
ſandy, as about Leighton, and from thence 24 
miles, quite acroſs the county, by Woburn to 
Potton. It is fruitful in corn, affords excellent 
paſturage; and the vale of Bedford produces great 
quantities of the fineſt wheat, which is frequent- 
ly fold as the beſt Hertfordſhire wheat; abun- 
dance of fine malt is made and ſent to the Lon- 
don markets; it affords plenty of cattle, butter 
and cheeſe, and the principal manufactures are 
bone-lace and ſtraw ware, particularly hats. 

The middle of this county was formerly over- 
run with woods, and had a great number of 
parks, and plenty of deer; the principal of thoſe 
that remain, and where the nobility reſide, 
are at Woburn, the duke of Bedford's; Luton, 
the earl of Bute's; Wreſt, the earl of Hardwick's; 
Houghton, the marquis of Taviſtock's; and 
Ampthill, the earl of Upper Offory's. 1 

BEeDFoRD, the county town, ſeated on the 
river Ouſe, is 50 miles N. by W. of London, and 
was of ſome repute in the time of the Saxons: 
Offa, King of the Mercians was buried there by 
his own appointment; but his Tomb was waſhed 
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away by a ſudden flood. Edward the Elder re- 
paired and enlarged it, by building that part cal- 
led Burh, in the Saxon chronicles, after it had 
been almoſt ruined in the Daniſh wars. Pagan 
de Beauchamp, third baron of Bedford, erected 
a ſtrong caſtle after the Norman conqueſt, which 
ſuffered greatly in the ſucceeding civil wars ; 
king Stephen took it in the year 1138, after he 
had loſt many of his men before it, Milo de 
Beauchamp maintaining it againit him for the 
king of the Scots, becauſe Stephen would have 
taken the government from him : William de. 
Beauchamp, then lord of the caſtle, deliver- 
ed it into the hands of the barons who took up 
arms againſt king John; but in the ſpace of two 
years they were forced to ſurrender it to Fulco 
de Brent, after a cloſe ſiege, to whom for that 
| ſervice, it was given by that monarch : after- 
wards, Fulco, rebelling againſt his prince, the 
better to fortify his caſtle, pulled down all 
the religous houſes near the town. Henry III. 
however, after only ſix days ſiege, took it, and 
hanged William de Brent, Fulco's brother, with 
24 other knights, on the ſpot; and then diſ- 
mantled the caſtle, and filled up the ditches, pre- 
ſerving only the inner part, for the uſe of Wil- 
liam de Beauchamp, who claimed it as a reſidence. 
In Leland's time, it was level with the ground ; 
and the ſcite whereon it ſtood, is now a fine 
bowling- green, ſhewn to travellers as a great 
curioſity. | „ DE 
| Bedford: is, at preſent, a clean, well built, 
populous town, divided by the Ouſe, into two 
parts; ſo that it has, in ſome reſpects, the ap- 


pearance of two towns, joined by an handſome 


ſtone bridge: on this bridge were formerly two 
gates, which were taken down in the year 1765, 
n order to make the paſſage over it more com- 
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bernacle, and an elegant chapel for the Unitas 
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Cuthbert's, on the north ſide of the river; and 


brothers and ſiſters. The other publick buildings 
are, a free-fchool, founded in the reign of Queen 


corporation extend about nine miles in circuit 
round the town; and a member thereof, many 


day on the ſouth fide of the river; and on Sa- 


*modious. The town is well inhabited, and con- 
tains five pariſh churches ; St. Paul's, the prin- 
cipal, a noble ſtructure; St. Peter's, and St. 


St. Mary's, and St. John's, on the ſouth; alſo 
an Independent meeting-houſe, a Methodiſt ta- 


Fratrum, or Moravians, with apartments for the 


Elizabeth, by Sir William Harpar, a native of 


Bedford, ſometime lord-mayor of London; two 


hoſpitals, one of them by Thomas Aniſty, one of 


their repreſentatives in parliament; a charity- 


ſchool, an alms-houſe, and a very elegant ſeſſions- 
houſe. Bedford gives the title of quke to the noble 
family of Ruſſel, and is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, two 
chamberlains, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants. 
It ſends two members to parliament, who are 


elected by the inhabitants at large, except ſuch 
as receive alms ; and the mayor and two batilifts. 


are the returning officers. The liberties of the 


years ſince, bequeathed a field or two in the ſpot 
now called Theobald's-row, Red-lion- ſtreet, 
Eagle-ſtreet, and its environs, near Red-lion-, 
ſquare, London; the leaſes whereof expiring 
ſome years ſince, the eſtate is become ſo conſi- 
derable, that the Corporation obtained an act of 
parliament to impower them to give portions to 
ſervant-maids, for the encouragement of popu- 
lation, fees with poor children to put them out 
to apprenticeſhips, and other charitable dona- 
ons. ben + Y | | 5 
The markets are kept every week; on Tueſ- 


turdey 
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turday, on the north ſide ; the former remark- 


able for cattle, and the latter for corn. Six fairs 
are held, on the firſt Tueſday in lent, April 21, 


July 5, Auguſt 21, Oct. 11, and Dec. 19, for 


all ſorts of cattle. There is a very conſiderable 
trade for coals, which is carried on for above 20 


miles diſtance; and they ſell in Bedford at all 


times cheaper than in London, owing to the na- 


vigation of the Ouſe, and their not paying the 


London duties. 


Camden obſerves, that a little below Bedford, 


about the year 572, Cuthwulph, the Saxon, 


ave the Britons ſo complete an overthrow, that 
they could never again make head againſt him. 


Not far from the town, a little to the weſt of 


Caſtlemill, are the traces of Riſingho caſtle, 
which, in the opinion of Leland, antiently be- 


longed to D'Eſpee, founder of Warden-abbey 
The religious Wake called Newenham, was to 
the eaſt of, and about a mile diſtant from, Bed- 
ford, where Roheiſia, wife of Pagan baron of 


Bedford, founded a priory for regular canons of 
the order of St. Auſtin, and removed thither 
the ſecular canons or prebendaries from St. Paul's 


Bedford, which was a priory founded before the 


Norman conqueſt, Others inform us they were 


obliged to remove from thence, becauſe one of 


the fraternity had killed a butcher in a fray. 
According to Burton, the religious houſe at New- 


enham, was valued, at the diſſolution, at about 
2431. a year; but Dugdale ſays, at 2931. 


We ſhall proceed now to give an account of 
the towns and other remarkable places in this 
county, ſituated on the road from London to 


Bedford, which enters it five miles from St. 
Albans, at the 27 miles ſtone; and about a mile 


farther on the right hand, is Luton- park, for- 
merly the ſeat and eſtate of the Napier but now 


Vir I. C 4 of 


life. 
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of the Right Hon. the earl of Bute, which he 
lately purchaſed of J. Herne, Eſq. His lord- _ 


ſhip has paled in above fix miles round for his 
park, and made a conſiderable head of water, 


thro' which runs the river Lee. Fancy only can 


paint the variety ef pleaſing and alluring pro- 
ſpects from the hills in this circuit, which have 


a charming effect upon the ſight. - 


Lurom is a good town, pleaſantly fituated in 
a valley, 31 miles diſtant from London, N. by W. 


It has a large, handſome market-houſe ; on Mon- 
days, a conſiderable market for corn and poultry, 
and two fairs, on April 25, and Oct. 18, for all 


ſorts of cattle. At Farle, near this town, were 


a maſter and brethren, ſubordinate to the great 


hoſpital of Santingfield, in Picardy, to whom 
the place was given by Henry II. but Henry VI. 
afterwards granted it to the fellows of king's- 
college, Cambridge. 8 1 
BAR TON, or BARTON-IN-THE-CLAY, is about 


ſix miles, N. from Luton, and remarkable for a 
petrifying ſpring. 


HIGHAM- Golo is a mile to the eaſtward of 
Barton, of which pariſh the great orientaliſt, 


Dr. Edmund Caſtel, was rector, and there buried. 
He was capitally concerned in the Polyglot Bible, 
and was ſole author of the Lexicon Heptaglotton. 


Here he reſided, little known, or much unnoticed 
by his countrymen, tho' his fame was ſpread, by 
his writings, all over Europe. Intenſe ſtud 

deprived him firſt of his fight, and finally of his 


S1r.50E, is nine miles from Luton, and fort 


from London; the market has been diſuſed for 


ſome time : but there are two fairs, on May 12, 


and September 21, for all ſorts of cattle. Wreſt 


park, the ſeat of the earl of Hardwicke, is con- 
tiguous to the town; which formerly belonged. 
| 0 N | «4 - £0 
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which ended in his late grace the duke of Kent: 
on his deceaſe it came to the preſent noble po- 
ſeſſor, who married his grand- daughters the Pre- 
ſent marchioneſs Grey. 


which was ſeized for the king, and leaſed out to 
a refiner. Some gold was found, but not enough 
to pay the charge of working the mine. 
Cort, is ten miles from Luton, at which 
place the road from Woburn to Shefford croſſes 
the Bedford road, and about three miles further 
ſtill, a little eaſtward of the road is Hawnes, the 
ſeat of Earl Granville. It is about fix miles 
from Bedford. 

The next place of any note 'is is Wilthamſtead, 
four miles from Bedford, from hence we next 
proc ee © -- 

ELvESTOWw, which is a mile and half from 
that town, and has two fairs, on May 14, and 
Nov. 25, for all ſorts of cattle. Here were two 
beautiful religious houſes, one of which was 
called Hellenſtow. In the reign of William the 
Conqueror, Judith, wife of Waltheof earl of 


dicated to the Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, 


Great. It was valued, at the diffolution of mo- 
naſteries, according to ſome, at about 2941. and 
to others; at about 3451. Eg 

We ſhall now take notice of the towns, &c, 
on the new turnpike road; of late years made 
from London, through Hitchin, in Hertford 
ſhire, to Bedford. The firſt place of any note 


miles S. E. from Bedford, ſcated upon two rivu- 
„„ Gs: let; 


to the noble family of Grey; the male line of 


At Pulloxs-hill, a mile on the weſt-ſide of the 
road, and about the ſame diſtance from Silſoe, is 
a gold mine, diſcovered about 70 years ſince, 


Huntingdon, founded a priory here for nuns, de- 


and St. Helen, the mother of Conſtantine the | 


is Shefford, 41 miles from London, and nine 
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lets, which uniting their ſtreams a little to the 
eaſtward of the town, fall into the Ivel, Over 


each of theſe is a bridge; and the market, on 


Fridays, is pretty large, for corn and fowls. The 


four fairs are held on Jan. 23, Eaſter- Monday, 
May 19, and Oct. 10, ail for cattle. The pariſh 
57 | 


ampton has a chapel of eaſe in this town. 
Chickſand Priory, about a mile weſt from 


Shefford, was founded by Roiſe, wife of Paganus 
de Beauchamp, baron of Bedford, in the reign 


of king Henry I. for nuns of the order of St. 
Gilbert of Sempringham, and dedicated to the 
bleſſed Virgin. Paganus and his wife gave divers 


lands, and beſtowed many privileges, on this 


houſe, which were confirmed by king Edward II. 
who, in the 1oth year of his reign, granted li- 
cence to John Blundel, to ſettle the manor of 
Chickſand, with all its, appurtenances, there 

on. The manor is now; poſſeſſed by the fa- 

vent, being in good condition, is converted 
into their reſidence. Francis Oſborn, an in- 
genious Engliſh writer, in the 17th century, was 
15K in this pariſh, and inſtructed in a private 
manner, never having the advantage of a ſchool 


mily of the Ofborns, Maes ; and the con- 


or univerſity education. When arrived. at a ſuf- 
ficient age, he repaired to court, and became 


maſter of the horſe to William earl of Pembroke. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars he ad- 
hered to the parliament, and enjoyed ſome con- 
ſiderable poſts, not only under their government, 
but under that of Oliver Cromwell. In the 


latter part of his life he retired to Oxford, to 


have an eye on his ſon's education, who was a 
fellow of All- ſouls college, and to ſuperintend 
the publication of ſome of his en books, par- 
ticularly of his Advice to a fon; for the burning 


of which a propoſal was made, on account of its 
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f 3 and irreligious tendency, | He died, 
about 70, in the year 1659. 

Southall, the ſeat of lord Viſcount Torrington, 
is about two miles eaſt from Deadman's-croſs 
turnpike; and joining thereto is Warden, a 
village, about three miles weſt from Biggleſwade, 
where: there was formerly a monaſtery built for 


Ciſtertian monks; by Walter D'Eſpee, in the 


78 EG: and dedicated to the honour of the 

irgin; It was endowed with ſeveral 
lands and And gs from the abbey of Rieval. 
King Stephen, in 1139, enlarged the revenues 3 


all whicth together wit h-after benefactions, rw . 


confirmed by k king Richard I. in the tenth yea 
of his" reign; According to Dugdale, it was 
valued, at the diſſolution, at 3891. 16s. 6d. per 
ann. But Speed. makes it 4420. 118. 11d. A 
view of the remains of- "this monaſtery is given in 
LO the plate i =: 4g F 2 
Lady Borey, fiter of a lord Ma ynard, gave 
30ol, tothe vicarage of Warden, which was laid 
out in the purchaſe of 10l. per. annum, to be paid 
to the vicar and his ſucceſſors for ever. 
Non rn is near the ſame diſtance from 
Biggleſwade, and to the eaft of this road. The 
ariſh church, dedicated to St. Mary, in the 6th of 
Hey IV. was made cellegiate, and endowed for 
the ſupport of a maſter, andſeveral fellows, as an 
offering for the peace of the ſouls of Sir John 
3 and Reginald his ſon, by Sir Gerard 
* one of his executors. It was valued 
at my diſſolution, at 611. 58. 5d. : 
We ſhall now accompany. the traveller to 
every remarkable place in the road from Bedford 
igham-Ferrers, in Northamptonſhire: : 
- CLAPHAM, two miles from Bedford, is a ſeat 
of the Right Hon. the earl of Aſhburnham: And 
the ſame diſtance from Clapham, welt, is Oakley, 
5 where 


I 


— 


# 
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where there is a neat ſeat of his grace the duke 
| of Bedford. DoS. 1 g en 
|  Mit.ron-EnNys, is one mile further, and 
Hletſoe two miles from Milton-Ennys, which. 
gives the title of baron, to a branch of the noble 
family of St. John, who have a ſeat and park 
there; and at Melchbourn, about ſix miles north 
from Bletſoe, and three miles eaſt of the road, 
was a preceptory of the knights hoſpitallers of 
| St. John of Jeruſalem, endowed bya counteſs of. 
Pembroke, in the reign of Henry I. Margaret 
WW Beaufort, ſole daughter and heir of John Beau- 
1 fort, duke of Somerſet, and great grand-daughter 
Wi of Johnof Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, was born - 
at the former of theſe two laſt- mentioned vil- 
lages, in 1441. At the age of fifteen, ſhe mar- 
8 ried Edmund, earl of Richmond, by whom ſhe : 
|| had a ſon, Henry, who afterwards aſcended the 
| throne of England, under the name of Henry 
VII. Her ſecond hufband was Sir Henry Staf- 
ford, ſon of the duke of Buckingham : and her 
I third, Thomas Lord Stanley; by neither of 
whom ſhe had any children. Diſtinguiſhed alike 
for her piety and charity, ſhe exhibited, during 
her whole life, the moſt ſhining. examples of 
fthoſe virtues. Learned herfelf, and a patro- 
neſs of the learned, ſhe left behind her the 
nobleſt foundetions for ſupport and enccurage- 
ment of every ſpecies of literature. Beſides 
ſome inferior inſtitutions for this, purpoſe, ſhe 
| founded the two colleges of Chriſt and St. John's 
[ in Cambridge; the former in 1505, for one ma- 
14 ſter, twelve fellows, and forty- ſeven ſcholars ; 
ö N | the latter in 1508, for a maſter, and fifty fellows | 
| 
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and ſcholars. And having thus lived ſfixty-eight 
j years, an ornament to her ſex, and a blefling to 
{ the world, ſhe died at Weſtminſter, in 1509, in 
1 the firſt year of her grandſon Henry the VIIIth! 
„ | reign 
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reign, and was buried in the chapel, erected by 
her ſon, king Henry VII. in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

The Knotting-fox, a houſe of good entertain- 
ment, ten miles from Bedford, is the laſt houſe in 
the county on this road. 

In the road from Bedford to Warn, 
at four miles from the former you croſs the Ouſe 
over Stafford bridge, which is built of ſtone, and 
has twenty-nine or thirty arches. After paſſing 
Pavingham, you croſs the Ouſe again over a 
ſtone bridge of many arches, and enter Harold, 
which is nine miles N. W. from Bedford. 

HAROED is chiefly remarkable for giving the 
title of earl to the late duke of Kent, and has 
three fairs, held on Tueſday before May 12, 
Tueſday before July 5, and Tueſday before Oct. 
10, all for cattle. Here was a priory of canons 
and nuns, according to the inſtitution of St. 
Nicholas Arrouaſia, which afterwards was con- 
verted into a nunnery, having a prioreſs and three 

or four nuns of the order of St. Auguſtin, dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. It was founded in the year 
1150, by Sampſon Le Forte. Malcolm king of- 
8 as carl of Huntingdon, confirmed cer- 
tain lands to the prior, canons, and ſiſters of this 
priory; and his example was followed by Wil- 
liam king of Scotland. Henry IV. ar 4 of 

England, gave to the prior and nuns one meſſuage 
of land, in Chalkenſtone, of the yearly value of 
' 28. together with the advowſon of that church. 
Part of the priory is ſtill remaining ; and it was 
valued, at the diſſolution, at 471. 38. 2d. per ann. 
according to Dugdale. | 
OpkEIL is a village, on the river Ouſe, about 
one mile to the N. W. of Harold, which for- 
merly gave title to a baron, and had a caſtle, 
which, even in Leland's time, was reduced to 
ruins It has one fair, on Thurſday in Whit- 

5 4 . 
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ſun-week, for all ſorts of cattle. Sir Thomas 
Afton has a ſeat here, the proſpect from which 
is fo extenſive and beautiful, that it has been 
called Little Windſor. : 
Two miles on the road from Bedford to Nor- 
thampton, which falls next under our cognizance, 
on the left hand of the road, is the village of 


Biddenham; and a mile further, on the right, 


Bromham, i in which is Bromham-hall, the ſeat 
of Lord Trevor; theſe pariſhes are both _ 
lordſhip's eſtate. ' Turvey | is the laft pariſh, 

the wel of Bedford, in the county, on the od 


to Northampton. 


There is a turnpike road, leading from Bed- 
ford to Newport-Pagnel, thro' Stagfden, and 
which is the high road from the univerſities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. 

The moſt frequented north-road to York and 
Edinburgh, runs thro” this county, entering it at 
Baldock, in Hertfordſhire, eig t miles from 


which 1s | 
 Br6GLEswaDr, pleaſantly ſeated on the river 


Ivel, which is navigable for coal-lighters, and 


over which is a handſome ſtone bridge. This 


town gives name to the hundred it ſtands in, and 
has plenty of commodious inns, for the accom- 
modation of travellers. There is a good market 
on Thurſdays ; and fix fairs, on Feb. 13, Sa- 
turday in Eaſter week, Whit-Monday, July 22, 


- Bt. Simeon and St. Jude, and Oct. 18, for all 


ſorts of cattle. Camden takes notice, that in 


his time, there was at Biggleſwade a very great 
horſe fair. There was formerly a college edi. 
cated to the Holy Trinity, in this town, which 
is 54 miles from London, and the common tho- 
roughfare from thence to Vork. 

PoTToON lies four miles from Biggleſwade, to 


55 the N. E. a little to the n of 2 a branch 


of 
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of this road falls into that from Bedford to Cam- 
bridge, and it is the ſecond town, for magnitude, 
In the county ; but the ſoil about it is ſandy and 
gravelly, though *tis a very pleaſant country. The 
carcaſe butchers of this town carry on a great 
trade, and ſend ſurprizing quantities of veal to the 
London markets. The market is on Saturdays, 
for corn, cattle, and fowls ; and the four annual 
fairs on the third "I'ueſday in January, for horſes; 
Tueſday before Eaſter, the firſt Tueſday in July, 
and the Tueſday before Oct. 29, for all forts of 
came 88 „„ 

Adjoining to this town is the pariſh of Sutton, 
where Sir Roger Burgoyne, bart. has a fine ſeat. 
Sutton and Potton are two lordſhips, granted to 
a remote anceſtor of the preſent baronet, by the 
famous John of Gaunt, whoſe laconic deed of 
' conveyance, our readers perhaps may prefer to 

thoſe of the modern lawyers : „ 
I, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and do grant 
To Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loyn, 
Sutton and Potton, 5 
Until the world's rotten. 

Edward Stillingfleet, the learned biſhop of 

Worceſter, was rector of Sutton, preſented thereto 


by Sir Roger, the then baronet; and there he 


wrote his famous book Origines Sacræ, when he 
was very young, and publiſhed it, with a dedica- 
tion to his illuſtrious patron, in 1662, in which is 
a ſcetch of his excellent character. 95 7 
' SALNDY, or SANDY, is on the eaſt of the 


I Tvel, and three miles north of Biggleſwade, near 


which the road to St. Neots, crofles ' over Girt- 
ford bridge. Cloſe to this village, on a hill, is a 
Roman camp, called Cæſar's camp, which was 
undoubtedly the Salenz of the Romans menti- - 
C5 oned 
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oned by Ptolemy ; for great quantities of Roman 
and Britiſh antiquities have been found upon 
the ſpot, with a very conſiderable number of 
coins, and amongſt them a braſs Otho, with vaſes, 
lamps, and urns, about the year 1670, ſome of 
which were preſented to the univerſity of Oxford; 
and the field where they were found is called 
Cheſterton, * The ſoil of this place is ſand, re- 
ſembling that on the ſea-ſhore ; and it is remark- 
able for the number of gardens ; the owners and 
tenants of which, carry the produce to all the 
neighbouring market towns of this and the ad- 
Jacent counties. It is imagined a Roman road 
paſſed by Sandy, weſtward, from Grantcheſter, 
by Cambridge. Coins continue to be ſtill found, 
but as it is but ſeldom, it has increaſed their va- 
lue. A little to the North-eaſt is a Daniſh en- 
campment; and in the neighbourhood Haſel- 
hall, the ſeat of Mr. Pym. 

TEMPSFORD is ſeated near the conflux of the 
Tivers Ivel and Ouſe, and was formerly noted for 
its caſtle, built by the Danes, the ruins of which 
are ſtill viſible ; as alſo for a camp, wherein thoſe: 
people took up their winter quarters, when they 
were beſieging a ſtrong fort, built indeed by the 
Romans, but then defended by the Saxons. 

EAToN-SOCUNis a mile and an halt welt of St. 
| Neots, is a great thoroughfare on this road, and 
has ſeveral good inns for the entertainment of 

travellers. e years ſince, the ruins of an 
antient caſtle were to be ſeen; and here alſo was 
a college dedicated to the body of Chriſt, =_—_” - 
biſhop L anner thinks it was only a guild : it was 
worth about 81. per annum. 

BUSHMEAD lies about two miles N. W. from 
Eaton, where there was formerly a ſmall priory, 
founded by Hugh, ſon of Oliver Beauchamp, 


and Roger, his — for black canons, in the 
” reign. | 


_ reign of William I. It was dedicated to St. 
Mary; and the value, at the ſuppreſſion, accord- 
ing to Burton, was about 821. per ann. but Dug- 
dale ſays not quite 721. It is now the ſeat of 
William Gery, Eſq. - OR 
Watling-ſtreet road enters Bedfordſhire at 
Market-ſtreet, in Hertfordſhire, 29 miles from 
London; near which is Market-cell, . the ſeat of 
Mr. Copin, which was a nunnery of Benedictines, 
built and endowed by Geoffry abbot of St. Al- 
ban's, in the twelfth century; the ſcite, and ſome 
adjacent lands being given by the dean and chap- 
ter of St. Paul's. It ſtood, as moſt religious 
houſes did, very pleafantly, at the edge of a 
wood. | * | 
The next place of note is DUNSTABLE, a 
market town, 33 miles from London, ſuppoſed 
to be the Magiovinium of Antoninus, according to 
Camden; tho' Horſeley places Durocobrivae at 


\ Dunſtable : however, it is more probable the 


Roman camp at Caſtle-hill, which is to be ſeen 
at this time, on the extremity of Chalk-hill, 
near Tatternhoe, about two miles from Dun- 
ſtable, was the ſcite of the former ſtation, In 
this town are a great number of good inns, and 
it conſiſts of two ſtreets, interſecting each other 
at right angles; but they do not, as commonly 
aſſerted, anſwer to the four cardinal points; being 
built according to the direction of the Icknield 
and Watling-ſtreets, which meet here. In the 
center of theſe ſtreets a beautiful croſs was erected 
by king Edward I. to the memory of his queen 
Eleanor, who died on the road to Scotland ; but 
it was deftroyed in the civil wars, in the reign of 


Charles I. The ſoil of the town and adjacent 


country, for a conſiderable diſtance, is all chalk ; 
and this track of chalk croſſes the kingdom, from 
the eaſtern ſea, in much the ſame direction as 
1 I e 
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the Icknield-ſtreet. The water uſed by the in- 
habitants is contained in a pond in the ſtreet, or 
in deep wells which they have ſunk, from which 
it is drawn up by machines. The church is the 
remains of a Priory of canons regular, and ac- 
_ cording to Dr. Stukeley, now conſiſts of many 
parts of it tacked together. It is certain it was 
once of very large extent, as appears from the 
foundation of the walls, {till remaining. A per- 
fect idea of the noble remains of this priory will 
be formed by the view in the annexed plate. The 
living is in the gift of the lord chancellor. Over- 
againſt the church is Kingſbury, formerly a royal 
palace, built by Henry I. who was the founder 
of the town; but it is now reduced to a farm- 
houſe. "oF io... TR 5 
After king Henry had built the town, he erect- 
ed a church, and the priory before- mentioned, 
within its liberties, to the honour of St. Peter, 
and gave the church and Whole borough, with 
its markets, fairs; cc to the ſaid canons ; re- 
taining for himſelf only the capital manſion of 
Kingſbury, All which was confirmed to them 
by Henry II. Richard I. and king John. The 
canons held a court of pleas. of their; own, and 
ſome of their tenants held in capite of the abbot, 
others by ſervices to be performed to the canons; 
but they were all freemen. The annual income 
of the old priory, at the diſſolution, according to 
Dugdale, 3375 138. 3d. but Burton makes it 
402). 18. d. There was a houſe of friars pre- 
dicant, eſtabliſhed about the year 1259, in this 
town, and valued, at the diſſolution, at 41. 18s. 4d. 
per annum. The ſentence of divorce of queen 
Catherine from Henry VIII. was pronounced at 
Dunſtable, by archbiſhop Cranmer. | 
There is a good market at Dunſtable on Wed- 
neſdays, for corn and cattle; and four fairs, held 
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BEDF OR:DSHLYS I 
on Aſh-Wedneſday, May 22, Auguſt 12, and 
Nov. 12, all for cattle. Alſo a manufactory of 
ftraw-hats, carried on by women, who make many 
other things with the ſame materials; and a 
great quantity of lace. It is likewiſe famous for- 
larks, there being amazing numbers in their 
neighbouring low grounds, In theſe graunds 
Roman coins have been frequently found, called 
by the country people maddening money. Not far 
from the town, on the very ſummit of the chalk- 
hills, is a large round area, of nine acres, ſur- 
rounded with a rampart, which has the appella- 
tion of Maiden Bower, and is ſuppoſed, by Dr.. 
Stukeley, to be a work of the antient Britons, 
tao' others imagine it to have been a Daniſh 
camp. It ſtands upon a plain, not far from the 
edge of a lefler eminence, about a mile from Dun- 
ſtable. The rampart is high; but there are very 
few ſigns of a ditch at preſent. Between this: 
place and the town is a long barrow, called Mill- 
hill, doubtleſs from a mill that was erected upon 
it. It ſtands eaſt and weſt, and is ſuppoſed to be 
a Celtic remain. A high prominence, called the 
Five Knolls, which overlooks all, are fo called 
from that number of barrows, or Celtic tumuli, 
upon the very top of the hill, which are round, 
pretty large, and ditched about: at the bottom of 
the hill runs the Icknield-ſtreet | 
On the right hand of the road, about five miles. 
from Dunſtable, is BAT TLESDEN, from whence 
the Right Hon. lord Bathurſt takes his title of 
baron. It was formerly the patrimony of that 
noble family; but is now one of the ſeats of Sir 
Gregory Page, bart. Oppoſite thereto is 
HockLirreg, commonly called Hockley in the 
Hole, which is four miles beyond Dunſtable, 
upon this road, and lies very low, from which it 
had its name ; and the ſtreet was formerly a dir- 


05 
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ty, floppy place. This village chiefly conſiſts 
of Inns and public-houſes, and is ſtil] bad for 
travelling, after a plentiful rain; for then the 
road near it is always full of water. In this place 
was an hoſpital, in the reign of king John, for a 
maſter and ſeven brethren, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptiſt, Three miles from hence the road 
leaves the county; the next place of note being 
Fenny Stratford in Buckinghamſhire. _ 
 - Le16HToON-BEAUDESERT, vulgarly Leighton- 
Buzzard, is about three miles to the South of 
 Hockliffe, on the edge of Buckinghamſhire, being 
parted therefrom by the Ouzel, a rivulet, run- 
ning into the Ouſe, over which is a bridge, 
There is here a good market on Tueſdays, for 
cattle of all forts, and four fairs, on January 25, 
Whit-Tueſday, July 26 and October 24, for 
the ſame commodity, A houſe of Ciſtertian 
monks was formerly founded in this place, being 
a cell to Woburn-Abbey, and in the pariſh, at 
Grovebury, a convent of foreign monks; Henry 
II. having given the manor to the nuns of Fon- 
tevrault, in Normandy : As the other foreign 
priories, it was ſeized by the crown, and grant- 
ed to ſeveral] private perſons, but at laſt given to 
the dean and canons of Windſor, who {till hold 
the poſſeſſion. Camden takes notice, that within 
half a mile of Leighton w's a Roman camp, 
a place of eminence even in the remote Saxon 
times. : „ 
The road to Northampton from London, 
turns off at Hockliffe, upon which we meet, firſt 
—_— . _ 5 
WopuRN, which is aſmall market town, chiefly 
remarkable for its vicinity to Woburn-Abbey, the 
feat of his grace the duke of Bedſord, and is 42 
miles N. W. from London; the market which 
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is ſmall, is on Fridays, chiefly for butter and 
cheeſe; and the three fairs are held on March 
23, July 3, and October 6, all for cattle. They 

have. alio ory of jockey-caps. The 
town ſuffered greatly by hre, in June 1724, when 
above one hundred houſes were conſumed; but 
has been ſince rebuilt, with an handſome market- 
houſe, at the expence of the prefent duke of- 
Bedford, one of whoſe predeceſſors founded a 
charity-ſchool for 30 boys and 15 girls, where 
they are not only taught but cloathed, and his 
preſent grace, gives40 ſtone of beef and a large 
quantity of bread, every week, to the poor. , 
Woburn-Abbey, ſtands in a park ſever miles 
in circumference, and almoſt ſurrounded by a 
brick wall 10 feet high. On the ſcite of the 
preſent palace, formerly ſtood an abbey, founded 
by Hugh Bolebeck, in the year 1145, for Ciſter- 
tian monks, but a great part of it has been late- 
ly new built. It is a regular quadrangle, having 
a large area or court within ; the apartments are 
elegant, have been were ornamented, and con- 
tain a good collection of pictures, with ſome old 
portraits of the Ruſſel family: before the main 
front of the houſe is a baſon of water, of conſi- 
derable extent. In the year 1766, February 13, 
a dreadful ſhower of frozen rain, broke off above 
one thouſand loads of timber from the trees in 
his grace's park, and ſpread the like devaſtation. 
through many other places. 45 s 
In the pariſh of Aſpley-Guiſe, about a mile 
and half from Woburn, it is ſaid the earth has 
the ſtrange property of turning wood into ſtone; 
but this 1s. a miſtake, for it only cruſts it over 
with a kind of ſpar, and even to accompliſh that 
the wood muſt he a great while in the ground. 
In this pariſh are ſeyeral pits of fullers-earth,, 
| 7, called 
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called alſo, Woburn-earth, ſo eſſential a mate 


rial for our woollen manufacturers. i 
We now, naturally enough, return to Dun- 


ſtable, and purſue the road from thence to Bed- 


ford, on which, the firſt remarkable place the 
traveller meets with, is 5 

Tuppixc rox, five miles from Dunſtable, 
which has a ſmall market on Saturdays, and five 
fairs on April 25, firſt Monday in 3 Sept. 


4, Nov. 2, and Dec. 16, all for cattle. The 


town is ſeated on one of the higheſt hills in this 
county, and once was adorned with a fine ſeat, built 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by Sir Henry 


Cheney, afterwards created Lord Cheney of 


Tuddington. At Wood-end, near this town, 


ſtood the ſeat of Sir Samuel Luke, ſometime 
high ſheriff of Bedfordſhire, and a commander 

in the Parliament forces, in the civil wars; who 

_ undoubtedly the Hudibras of the inimitable 
utler. 4 


"AMPTHILL, the next, town of any note on 


this road, is 12 miles N. of Dunſtable, 8 miles 
due South of Bedford, and 43 from London : 


it is delightfully ſituated between two hills, tho? 


in a barren ſoil. There is a market on Thurſ- 
days, and two fairs, on May 4, and Dec. 17, 


for cattle. Near the town is an hoſpital founded 


by Mr. Stone, ſometime principal of New-Inn 
Hall, in Oxford, for 10 poor men, and a cha- 
rity- ſchool for poor children. Camden ſays there 


was, in his time, a ſtately royal ſeat ſurrounded 


with parks, built in the reign of Henry VI. by 
John Cornewall, baron of F anhope, who being 
attainted, in the reign of Edward IV. it was 
granted to Edmund Grey, lord of Ruthyn, af- 
terwards Earl of Kent, from whoſe grandſon 
Richard it came to Henry VIII. who annexed it 


to the crown, and ſtiled it The honour of Ampt- 


bill. 
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hill, His queen, Catherine dwelt here, during 
the progreſs of the divorce; and from hence was 
cited to appear before the commiſſioners at Dun- 
ſable. pits 

HAUGHToN-CoONQUEST PARK, adjoining to 
Ampthill, was a ſeat of the Counteſs of Pembroke. 
It became afterwards the ſeat of the Earls of 

Ayleſbury, and has lately been purchaſed by the 
Duke of Bedford, who has given it to his fon 

and heir apparent the moſt noble Marquis of Ta- 
viſtock, wherein he reſides. It was repaired and 

ornamented by Inigo Jones; but in the year 1765, 

underwent another reform under the inſpection of 
the celebrated Mr, Chambers. There is in this 
houfe, a capital collection of pictures, made by . _ 
the marquis, when on his travels in Italy. It 
ſtands on the fide of an hill, and has a very ” 
extenſive proſpect over the rich vale of Bedford. 
Next the entrance of the Park, from Ampthill 
is a lodge, and not far from it a pear-tree, in 
which they ſay the illuſtrious Sidney, wrote 
his Arcadia, and Pomfret, one of our minor 
poets, his verſes. The ftairs by which it uſed 
to be aſcended, of late years, have been re- 
moved. 85 | 
Bedfordſhire is one of the three counties, 
whoſe antient inhabitants were called Cattieuch- 
lani, by the Romans; ſome ſuppoſe they were 

originally called Cafſhi, from Geſſi, a word fig- 5 
nifying in the Britiſh language, Men of Valour- 
2 and Bellinus is imagined to have been a name of 
| honour, aſſumed by all their princes. It was a 
Cafſibellinus, or Caſſivellaunus, who was choſen 
to command all the armies of Britain, when 


Cæſar invaded the Iſland. The Greeks, there- 


. fore, might very probably, give the name of 
t Cattieuchlani, or Cattuellani to the people thoſe 
bs princes 
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' Princes governed, But we will ſay no more on 
ſo unimportant a ſubject. | | 
Many years after the Romans abandoned Bri- 
tain, the Saxons became maſters of this county. 
And in the year 571, Cutha, brother of Ceawl- 
win, king of the Weſt-Saxons, defeated the in- 
habitants in a great battle, fought near Bedford, 
and joined it to the kingdom of Mercia. The 
Saxons continued in quiet poſſeſſion, near 200 
years, when, as well as other parts of the king- 
dom, it was infeſted by the Danes, and particu- 
8 "ON in 10106, was cruelly ravaged by Canute, 
he uncommon herbs and plants, in this 
county, are Maiden Pinks, Caryophillus minor re- 
Frens ne/tras, Raii Syn. 335. Linnæus Sp. Plant 
412, ſtiles it Dianthus Caule ' ſubunifioro, corollis 
crenatis, ſquamis Calicinis breviſſimis, 2 ſubula- 
tis; and the ſeedſmen call it, the Mated Pink ; 
theſe grow on Sandy hills, near the Roman camp. 
The later Autumnal Gentian, with leaves like 
centaury; Gentianella fugax Autunnalis elatior. 
Centaurii minoris feliis. Park. Gentiana Annua 
folits Ceniaurii minoris, Tourn. And Gentiana co- 
rollts quinguefidis infundiluli formibus, ramis uni- 
flares alternis. Lin. ſp. plant. 229. This is found 
on Barton hills; not far from Luton. | 
Ihe Ait tare of Diaſcorides, Glaux Dizsſcort- 
dis, Ger. p. 1242. This is to be met with on 
the ſame hills on both ſides. Creſted cow-wheat, 
Melampyrum Criftatum. J. B. Melampyrum luteum 
 Auguſtifelium, C. B. Melampyrum Spicis quadran- 
gularibus compactis obtuſis imbricatis, Flor. Suec. 
513. grows plentifully in this county, particu- 
larly near Blunham, in Wixamtree hundred 
Black Currants, or quinzy berries, Ribes nigrum 
 wnlge diftum olente, J. B. Ribes interme racemis pi- 
laſis, flaribus cblongis, Lin ſp. plant. 201. Theſe \ 
are ſuppoſed to be good for a fore throat, 1 
| | their 
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their Engliſh name. Mr. Ray obſerved they grew 
near Blunham above-mentioned. 5 

Il hite Lilly of the valley, Convallaria ſcapa nudo, 
Flor. Lap. 113. Lillum Convallium album, C. B. 
It grows naturally in great plenty in the woods 

near Woburn, whence the London markets are in 

general ſupplied with the plants. 1 5 

The flowers of this plant have a fragrant de- 
lightful ſmell, and a penetrating bitteriſh taſte; 
both which they readily impart to watry and to 
ſpirituous menſtrua Their odorous matter, like 
that of the white lilly, is very volatile; being to- 

tally diſſipated in exſiccation, and elevated in di- 
ſtillation, both by water and highly rectified ſpirit: 
there is no appearance of eſſential oil in either 
diſcillation; nor does the diſtilled ſpirit turn 
milky on the admixture of water, as thoſe ſpirits 
do which are impregnated with actual oil. The 
pungency and bitterneſs, on the other hand, re- 
ſide in a fixed matter, that remains entire, both 
in the watry and ſpirituous extracts, and which, 
in this concentrated ſtate, approaches, as Car- 


_ I theuſer obſerves, to hepatic aloes. It is princi- 
. pally from the volatile parts of theſe flowers, 
a that medicinal virtues have been expected, in 
nervous and catarrhous diſorders; but probably 
. their fixed parts have alſo, no ſmall (perhaps the 
n greateſt) ſhare in their efficacy. The flowers | 
t, dried and powdered, and thus diveſted of their 
= odoriferous principle, prove {ſtrongly ſternutatory; 
5 watery, and ſpirituous extracts made from them, 
= given in doſes of a ſcruple, or half a dram, act 
IE as gentle ſtimulating aperients and laxatives, and 
ſeem to partake of the purgative virtue, as well 
n as of the bitterneſs of aloes. The roots have 


fi- near the ſame properties. A compound diſtilled 
SY water is prepared of the flowers, called by the 
| Germans 
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44 A DrscRIPTION of 
Germans aqua aurea, on account of its virtues as 
a cephalic. = | 


Mad, Iſatis ſativa del latifolia, C. B. atis 


en Glaſtum Satrvum. J. B. This plant has been 


long cultivated in England ſor the uſes of dying; 
the ancient Britons painted their bodies with it, 
calling it by the name of Glaſſe, which ſignifies 
blue, or ſky colour. Some have thought that the 
the plant uſed for dying, and the wild plant, were 
no ways different, except by the effects of culti- 
vation; but this Mr. Miller, after many years 
experience, proved to be a miſtake. - The ſame 


ingenious writer gives very ample directions, with 


reſpect to the improvements neceflary to be made 
in the culture of this plant; and we have reaſon 
to hope, that, ſince the ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts, &c. has taken it in hand, it may 
ſoon be brought to perfection. It may not how- 


ever be unpleaſing in this place, to ſay a few 


words reſpecting the preparation of it. It yields 
three or four crops of leaves in a ſeaſon; the two 
firſt of which are by far the beſt, therefore gene- 
rally mixed. When the leaves are gathered, 
they are carried to the mill, to be ground and 
fitted for making into balls, which is next done; 
theſe balls are commonly dried on hurdles, and 
afterwards reduced into powder, which is ſpread 
on a floor and watered; this is called ww: on 4 


here it heats and ſmoaks, till by conſtantly turn- 
ing it becomes dry; this they term /ikvering it. 


When this proceſs is over, it is bagged and valued 

according to its goodneſs. | fo 3 
Beſides the worthy perſons already mentioned, 
born in this county, we ſhall take notice of two, 


who remarkably tho? differently, diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves, viz. 


NicHoLas Rows, an eminent poet, in the 


beginning of the preſent century, who was de- 


ſcended 


_  BEDKEORDSHERE 
ſcended from an honourable family, and born, in 
1663, at Little Berkford. He received the rudi- 


ments of claflical learning at Weſtminſter ſchool, 


under the famous Dr. Buſby. At ſixteen years 


of age he was taken from thence, and placed in 
the Middle Temple, where he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the law with ſuch, uncommon dili- 


gence, that he was ſoon called to the bar, and 
bade fair for making a figure in that gainful em- 
ployment. His genius, however, which was 
lively and vigorous, took another turn. The 
Belles Lettres in general, and Poetry in particu- 


lar, were his favourite amuſements. At the age 
of twenty-five, he produced his tragedy of the 


Ambitious Step-mother ; and that having met with 


a very good reception, he immediately relin- 


quiſhed the profeſſion of the law, and employed 
himſelf wholly in courting the favour of the 
muſes. Nor were his addreſſes paid to them in 
vain, for he wrote, in a few years, the Fair Pe- 
nitent, Ulyſſes, the Royal Convert, Fane Shore, the 


Lady Fane Gray, and Tamerlane, which laſt is 


eſteemed his maſter- piece. His merit was not 


ſuffered to remain unrewarded. The duke of 
Queenſberry, when ſecretary of ſtate, made him 
his under ſecretary: king George I. upon his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, appointed him poet-laureat, 


and one of the land ſurveyors of the cuſtoms in 
the port of London: and the lord chancellor Par- 
ker conſtituted him his ſecretary for the Preſen- 


tations. He died December the 6th, 1718, and 


was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a ſump- 


tous monument was erected to his memory, at the 


expence of his widow. Mr. Rowe attempted co- 
medy, but could not ſucceed in it. He wrote, 


however, beſides his tragedies, ſeveral ſmall poems: 
and he tranſlated Quillet's Callipzdia, and Lu- 


can's 
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ans Pharſalia. He likewiſe publiſhed an edition 
of Shakeſpear's plays. 
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OHN BUNYAN, the colebrated author of the 
Pilgrim's Progreſs, who was the ſon of a tinker, 
at Elſtow near Bedford, was born in the year 
1628. His edueation was ſuitable to his ex- 


traction, being taught only to read and write. 


In his youth he was greatly addicted to ſwearing; 


but having fallen into the company of people of 


a more religious turn, he gradually reformed, till 
at laſt he arrived at a high decree of that ſaintſhip 
which was ſo prevalent during thoſe times of en- 


thuſiaſm. In 1645, he was a ſoldier in the par- 
liament's army, and ten years after was admitted a 


member of a baptiſt congregation, at Bedford; 


but being convicted of holding unlawful aſſem- 


blies and conventicles, he was thrown into priſon, 
where he remained for the ſpace of twelve years 
and a half, In 1671 he was choſen paſtor of the 


* ation at Bedford; and in the reign of 


ames II. when that prince publiſhed a declara- 
tion for liberty of conſcience, Bunyan was en- 
abled, by the contributions of his followerers, to 


build in that town a public meeting-houſe, where 


he continued paſtor till the dav of his death. 


-He expired at London, in the ſixtieth year of his 


age, and was interred in the new burying place 
ac ag. 


BERKSHIRE. 


MN AN v conjectures have been formed 
M A 


of the derivation of the preſent name 
of this county. Some have fondly 
M conceited. it came from a Bare Oak, 
on Windſor Foreft, at which the inha- 
bitants uſed to aſſemble, to conſult about public 
affairs: others, from the Bibroci, a people, who 


are ſaid, by Camden, to have lived in the diſtrict 


about Bray: but we muſt own we are entirely of 
opinion with old Aſſer * who lived nearer the time 
when England was divided into ſhires, than any 


other author that has mentioned it. This county 
is called, by him, Berrocſcire, from the wood 


Berroc, where he ſays, Box grew in great plenty; 
and what confirms this etymology is a circum- 
ſtance mentioned by the ingenious and learned 
Mr. Wiſe, that the wood Berroc was till lately 
to be ſeen in the pariſh of Sulham, in the hun- 
dred of Theale, near Reading, at a place called 
Boxgrove, where he alſo obſerves, Box grew in 
great plenty, The remains of Boxgrove were 
grubbed up not above two years before Mr. Wiſe 


wrote his letter to Dr. Mead, which was pub- 


liſhed in the * 1738. The Box- tree, again, 


grew plentifu 


muſt leave our readers to determine for themſelves 
which of theſe derivations is the moſt probable. 


* Aforius Menevenſis, 
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ly, within the memory of ſome of 
the preſent inhabitants, in the adjacent pariſh of 
Tilehurſt, in Reading hundred. However, we 
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BERKSHIRE is bounded on the Eaſt by Mid- 
dleſex and Surry; on the Weſt, by Wiltſhire 
and Glouceſterſhire ; on the North, by the river 
Thames, which ſeparates it from Oxfordſhire 
and Buckinghamſhire, and on the South by 
Hampſhire. In form it-has been, aptly enough, 
compared to a ſlipper; the length from Eaſt to 
Weſt is about 42 miles; the breadth, from North 
to South, about 282 miles, and in e rence 


"26 33 $20, It Is divided into 22 hundreds: the 


market towns, 12 in number, are Maidenhead, 


Reading, Farringdon, Abingdon, Wantage, 
Eaſt Ilſley, Wallingford, Hungerford, Newbury, 
Lambourne, Windfor, and Oakingham ; and it 
contains 147 pariſhes, 1 7007 dwelling houſes, 
85000 inhabitants, lies in the dioceſe of Saliſ- 
bury and province of Canterbury, and ſends nine 


members to parliament, two knights-6f the ſhire; 


two burgeſſes each for New Windſor, Reading, 
and Wallingford, and one for Abingdon. A 
branch of the antient and noble family of How- 

ard, are earls of e and allo earls of ouf- - 


; folk. 


If delightful, and varied proſpects, intermin- 
led with wood and water, a ſalubrious air, a 


Number of pleaſant ſeats, and opulent towns, 
make a country deſirable, Berkſhire may be look 4 


upon as one of the moſt delicious ſpots in the king- 
dom. If the ſoil is not every where naturally fer- 
tile, yet cultivation ſupplies all its defects, and pro- 
duces a large increaſe. The moſt fruitful tracks 


lie on the banks of the rivers Thames and Ken— 
net, and in the vale of White Horſe. Wheat, and 


every other ſpecies of corn, are the ſtaple com- 
modities of the inhabitants, of; which, by the 
conveyance of the river Thames, they ſend amaz- 
ing quantities to the London markets weekly; 


clothing 


and the a and malt are excellent. The 


. SKS 


clothing trade formerly flouriſhed in this county, 


and it was famous for rich manufacturers in that 
branch of buſineſs; Newbery and Reading being 


the principal elothing towns in the kingdom. 


Sail cloth and pins are now the chief manufac- 


The rivers are the Iſis, the Thames, the Ken- 


net, for the greateſt part navigable, and famous 
ſor the fineſt Trout in the kingdom; the Lodden, 


the Ocke, and the Lambourn; whichlaſt has a very 
ſingular property; for it has always moſt water 
in ſummer, ſhrinks gradually as winter ap- 
proaches, and about the middle of that ſeaſon is 
very ſhallow, This extraordinary phenomenon 
is accounted for, by ſuppoſing there is, in the hill, 


from which this ſmall river iſſues, a large cavity, 
with a duct, in form of a ſyphon, or crane, ſuch 


as is uſed to decant wine and other liquors, which 
ſuppoſition being allowed, a ſolution will be very 


EADING is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
town in this county, fituated on the Bath road, 


near the Thames and the Kennet. There was 
in antient times a fine church and a ſtrong caſtle, 
into which, the Danes in the year 871, retired, 
and fortified themſelves, throwing up, at the ſame 


time, a rampart between the rivers Thames and 


Kennet, after Ethelwolph, Earl of | Berkſhire, 


had defeated them at Inglefield; or according to 
Aﬀer, after they had been routed by king Alfred, 
at Aſhdown, eight days after the battle at Ingle- 
fie'd. In the year 872, the Danes abandoned it 
to the Saxons, who plundered the inhabitants, 
and deftroyed the town. Henry IT. demoliſhed 
the caftle, becauſe it was a place of arms for king 


Stephen's adherents, and there there are now few 
traces of it left. Reading became a place of note 
in the reign of king Henry T. who pulled down 

Vox. I. 1 ' a ſmall 
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50 „ Descarerton of 
a ſmall: nunnery; founded by Eltrida, in the 


of er II. 
the honour o 
_-St- James, and St. John the evangeliſt, and it is 


after the re formation. 
that in his time, it was converted into a royal 
ſeat, adjoining to which was a ſtable for the king's 
| horſes ; very probably all. demoliſhed in the civil 
War; it was valued at the diſſolution of monaſte- 


towards the welt, with three windows over them; 


year 980, by way of expiation or atonement ( ac- 


_ cording to the groſs conceptions of thoſe dark 


times) for cauſing her ſon in law, Edward the 


martyr to be murdered by one of her domeſticks; 


king Henry built on the ſcite thereof, a ſtately 


Abbey in 1121, for 200 Benedictine monks, en- 


dowing it with great revenues, and was buried 


therein, with his queen and his daughter Maud, 


wife of Henry emperor of Germany, and mother 
II. This abbey was dedicated to 
the holy trinity, the bleſſed virgin, 


faid to have been equal to moſt in England, for 
its magnificent ſtructure and great riches. The 


Abbots being mitred, ſat in the houſe of peers 
and the church of Pagburn, by the Thames, two 
miles S. E. of Baſelden, was their ſummer reſi- 
. dence. The laſt Abbot, Faringdon, was drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, at Reading, and two of 
his monks, for high treaſon; in refuſing to ſurren- 


der it on the demand of the viſitors, ſome time 
Camden acquaints us, 


ries at 1938/. 145. 3d. In the annexed plate is a 


view of the ruins of the abbey, ſtill remaining, 


(always viſited by curious travellers) which are 
r of flint, and though the 


free- ſtone aceings have been removed, the walls 


are ſtill near eight feet thick, and the cement 
employed in joining the ſtones is remarkably haid. 
There is ill to be ſeen a large room, near 16 
yards broad, and 28 long, ſemicircular, with five 


narrow windows towards the eaſt, and three doors 
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it was arched over, and ſeems to have fupported 


a chapel, in which, Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes, king 


Henry and his queen and daughter were buried ; 


and that over the arched vaults, ſtood the hall, 
lodgings, and other apartments: on a cloſe inſpec- 
tion of theſe ruins, it ſhould ſeem that great part 


| Res the buildings were deſtroyed by fire; for in 


parts of the wall, and the arched vaults, 
hd 5 and cement appear evidently black and 
ſmoky, and the ruins are ſo disjunct and ſcattered, 
as to juftify the conjecture. of its having been bat- 


tered with cannon, or bombarded, perhaps in the 
civil wars of Charles I. Near the abbey is an 


artificial mount called Forbury-hill, which is very 
pleaſant, and has been lately repaired, by a vo- 


luntary ſubſcription of gentlemen and ladies: 
hence you have a deli zhtful proſpe& of the 
Thames, of the Oxfordſhire hills and woods, on 


the oppoſite ſide of the river, of the neighbouring 
villages, and of the F ertile-vale through which 
it takes its courſe. - - 

Lelandobſerves, that to the north of caſtle-ſtreet 


(probably ſo.named from the caſtle being fituated 
in or near it) there was a fair houſe of Grey Friars, 
_ erected before the year 1400, the ſcite of which 
was, from thence called Friar-ſtreet; but being after= 
wards granted to the Corporation, it was converted 


into a houſe of correction. Not far from the 


church of St. Laurence was an alms-houſe for 


poor ſiſters, which in the reign of Henry VII. 


was made a Free- ſchool; and about the year 1134 : 


one Auſgerus, or Aucherius the ſecond abbot of 


Reading, founded an hoſpital, for 12 leprous per- 
| ſons, beſides chaplains, ſituated near the abbey, and 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. About the 1 


1190, Hughthe eighth abbot founded in the ſame 


neighbourhood, an \ hoſpitalfor 26 poor people, and 


the refreſhment of travellers and ſtrangers, and 
D 2 " obtaine« 


£2 A DESCRIPTION of 
obtained the church of St. Laurence to be ap- 
propriated to the ſupport of the charity, 
This town was formerly famous for the great 
clothing trade, there being at one tune 140 clo- 
thiers reſident therein; and in the reign of Ed- 
ward the firſt, one Thomas Cole was denominated 
the rich clothier of Reading; it was even in thoſe remote 
times a great mart for corn, malt and meal; but 
the clothing manufacture is now very inconſider- 
able being carried farther weſt. | 
Reading, at preſent, is a very flouriſhing town, 
and contains at leaſt 8000 inhabitants: (ſeveral of 
the ſtreets are handſome and ſpacious, but not 
well paved; and the houſes in general, excepting 
the antient ones about the market-place, are well 
built. That taſte for, or ſpirit of building, which 
ſeems to characterize the times, has reached Read- 
ing, and many good buildings have been lately 
erected: the three pariſh churches, dedicated to 
St. Mary, St. Lawrence and St. Giles, are fo 
ſituated, as to form a triangle; and there are three 
meeting houſes for Diſſenters, and one for the 
Quakers. A weekly news-paper, called the 
| Reading Mercury is printed in the town, and cir- 
| culated over this and the neighbouring counties, 
The inhabitants ſend conſiderable quantities of 
Malt, Meal and Timber, by the river Thames, 
to London, in barges, ſome of which are of large 
burden, which bring in return, coals, ſalt, gro- 
very, tobacco, and many other commodities. A 
manufacture of pins, others of carpetting, rugs, 
and ſuch like woollen goods are carried on ſuc- 
ceſsfully, and there has been lately eſtabliſhed a 
manufactory of French and Dutch tapes, the ſecret 
of which was brought over by an enterprizing gen- 
tleman from Holland, and is likely to — : 
The river Kennet, which, in ſeveral ſtreams, 
tuns through the town, is navigable to an 
| an 
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and Newbury, where it will bear a barge of above 
100 tons: it abounds with gudgeon, pike, eels, 
dace and trout, ſome of the latter growing to an 
amazing ſize. 

Reading is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 12 dnt by whom, with the common= 
alty, their — are elected. The mar- 
ket, which is the moſt conſiderable for corn in 
the united kingdoms, and plentifully ſupplied 


with proviſions, is on Saturday, and the four an- 


nual fairs, on Feb. 1, chiefly for Horſes, July 
25, for Horſes and other cattle, and Sept. 21, 
for cheeſe. The diſtance of the town from Lon- 


don is 39 miles Weſt; from Newbury 17 Eaſt, 


and from Briftol 75, on the ſame point. Sir Ja- 
cob Aſtley, had the title of baron of Reading, 
granted him in the reign of Charles I. it was 
afterwards conferred upon General Cadogan, cre- 
ated Earl of Cadogan, &c. on whoſe death it ex- 


pired. The manor of the town was ſettled by king a 


James I. after the death of his queen, on prince 


- Charles his ſecond ſon, afterwards Charles . but 


is now veſted in the corporation. 
In the year 1643, Reading was uten nnd 
taken by the parliament's forces commanded by 
the Earl of Eſſex, conſiſting of 16000 foot and 
3000 horſe: Sir Arthur Aſton, being governor, 
with a garriſon of 3000 foot and 300 horſe. 


The governor was wounded in the head at the 


beginning of the ſiege, whereupon the ens 
mand - devolved on Col. Richard Fielding: 
ſoon as the king heard the town was — 


he detached commiflary Wilmot, with a body of 


horſe, who found means to throw in an auxili 
party 'of 500 men, and ſome powder ; but how- 


ever, Fielding not thinking this relief ſufficient, 


demanded to capitulate, and a truce was agreed 
upon: in the mean time the king advanced with 
D 3 13 
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34% 4 Dtscuryrion of | 
his army from Oxford to relieve the place, and 


_. detached Ruthven, his general, lately created 


earl of Bath, who with a thouſand muſqueteers, 
vigorouſly ſet upon lord Roberts's and Buckeley's 
regiments, who defended Caverſham bridge, hop- 

ing the garriſon would ſecond his attempt, as he 
was ignorant of the truce; but finding no aſſiſ- 
tance from them, he retreated to the main army; 

and Fielding found means to wait upon his ma- 


jeſty in the night, told him, he hoped to have 


iberty to march out with all his arms and bag- 
gage, and the king conſenting, next day the capi- 
tulation was ſigned, and the town ſurrendered. 

In the vear 1688, an alarm began at Reading, 
which inſtantaneouſly ſpread through the whole 


Eingdom, that the Iriſh difbanded fo diers of king 


James's army, where ravaging and murdering 
wherever they came: every town believed the next 


to it was actually in flames; and ſuch a pannic was: 
raiſed, that every one was up in arms to defend 


himſelf: this was called the Iriſb- cry. About the 


fame. time, was a ſkirmiſh. between a party of the- 


prince of Orange's, and another of king James's: 
troops, in which the latter were repulfed' with 


ittle blood ſhed. This ſkirmiſh gave occaſion to 
the famous ballad of Lilliburlero, and the day is: 
ſtill commemorated by the inhabitants. 5 


Within leſs than a furlong to the 8. W. of this 
town, and about 400 yards from the river Kennet, 
is a very remarkable natural curioſity, on a riſing 
ground, called Cats-grove- hill, which is a ſtra- 


tum of Oyſter-ſhells, on a bed of green ſand, 
under which is an hard rocky chatk : this ftra- 
tum of ſhells runs through the hill, which is 


from 40, to 60 feet in perpendicular height, many 

hundred yards: when theſe oyſters are taken out, 
they have the appearance of real ones; the oppo- 
ſite valves being cloſed, as in their natural ſtate, 
1 | | 8 an qd 


appears to be perfect, and the ſhell not in the 


leaſt petrified; but when expoſed to the air, crum- 
ble with the ſmalleſt preſſure. In the ſame ſtra- 


tum of ſand, the bones and teeth of other fiſh, 
have alſo been frequently found: Perhaps this phe- 


nomenon may be a veſtige of the univerſal deluge; 


for the hill is 40-miles from any part of the Sea. 

Archbiſhop Laud. was the ſon of WilliamLau?, 
a Reading clothier, and born in the pariſh ofSt.Law- 
rence, on Oct. 7, 1573; he received the rudiments 
of education at the free-ſchool, and perfected his 
{tudies in St. John's College, Oxford, of which 


he was afterwards elected a fellow, and appointed 
grammar reader. By the intereſt of his two. 


great patrons, Charles Blount earl of Devonſhire, 


and Richard Neile biſhop of Rocheſter, he be-. 


came ſucceſſively vicar of Stanford in Northamp- 


tonſhire, rector of Weft Tilbury in Effex, Pre- 
ſident of St. John's College, Oxford, chaplain in 


ordinary to king James I. arch 'eacon of Hunting- 
don, dean of Gloucefter, prebendary of Weſt- 


minſter, and biſhop of St. David's: in 1622, he 


contracted an acquaintance with George Villiers, 


marquiſs of Buckingham, before whom, and the 


counteſs his mother he had a conference with 
| Fiſher the jeſuit, which confirmed thoſe noble per- 


ſons in the proteſtant religion. In 1626, he of- 


ficiated at the coronation of king Charles I. as 


dean of Weſtminſter ; his majeſty having forbid 
biſhop Williams, the dean of that church, to be 
preſent at the ceremony: in the courſe of the 
ſame year, he was tranſlated to the fee of Bath 
and Wells, made dean of the chapel royal, and 

ſworn a privy counſellor : in 1628, he was pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of London; about two 


years after, he was elected chancellor of the uni- 


verſity of Oxford; and on the fourth of Auguſt, 
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and of the uſual form: when opened the animal 
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1633, he was advanced to the archiepiſco- 
pal fee of Canterbury; that very morning a per- 
ion came to him, and told him ſeriouſly, that 


he might, if he pleaſed, have a cardinal's hat ; 


but this offer the biſhop refuſed ; his anſwer was, 


that ſomething dwelt within him, which would 


< not ſuffer that, till Rome were other than it 
is.“ It muſt be owned, indeed, that, though 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of a bias towards popery, he 


appears to have been a true fon of the church of 


England; for it is now well known that he incurred 
the diſpleaſure of her majeſty queen Henrietta, by 
complaining of the increaſe, and the inſolence of 
the catholics : true it is, he was a greater enemy 
to the Puritans, than the P2piſts; but this might 
probably, be owing to an opinion, that the 
church, as well as the ſtate, had much more to 


fear from the former, than the latter: it muſt be 


admitted, at the ſame time, that he was too rigid 
and inflexible in the obſervance of ſome ceremo- 
nies, which had nothing to do with the eflence 
of religion; and the ſtrict enforcement of which, 


alarmed the weak, and diſguſted even the ſenſible 


part of the nation ; in a word, by theſe, and ſe- 
veral other means, he rendered himielf fo ex- 
tremely unpopular, that, in the beginning of the 
long parliament, he was attacked in the lower 
heuſe, on account of the canons made by the 


_ convocation, On the 18th of December 1640, 


he was accuſed, by the commons, of high-trea- 
fon, and ſent to the tower : March 12, 1644, 
he was brought to his trial, which laſted twenty 
days;. but his enemies, afraid to truſt the 
iſſue of the matter, to the verdict of the peers, 
or of a Middleſex jury, prepared againſt him a 
billof attainder, which paſled through both houſes, 


though not without difficulty; and he was ac- 
cordingly executed on Tower-hill, January 10, 


1645, 
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1645, in the 2d year of his age: he ſuffered” 
with great fortitude and decorum; his body was 
interredin the churchof All-hallows,Barkio g- Lon- | 
don; but it wasafterwards, viz. inJuly1663, remov- 
ed to Oxford, and depoſited in the chapel of St. 
John college. He was certainly a man of pro- 
bity and virtue, but of too warm and paſſionate 
a temper : his conduct in the „ and. 
high Commiſſion-court, has been generally con- 
demned ; but his proſecution of the king's Prin- 
ters, for leaving out Not, in the ſeventh com- 
mandment, in the Engliſh bibles, has been always: 
applauded, He was extremely anxious to eſta- 
blſh an uniformity between the church of 
England and that of Scotland: a pcs 
which enraged the whole Scottiſh nation ; 
to the implacable reſentment of that wt ie 
is ſuppoſed, by moſt writers, to have fallen a fon 
crifice : he founded and endowed. an hoſpital in 
his native town. | 
Reading alſo gave birth to that upright LTH 
trate lord chief juſtice Holt. 

We ſhall — accompany the curious travel 
ler, according to the method we have laid 
down, to the places of note, on the ſeveral roads: 

through this pleaſant county. 
The great weſtern road from London, to the 
Land's-end in Cornwall, enters this county at 
Maidenhead, about 26 miles from London.. 

MAIDENBEAD is fituated partly in the pariſh. 
of Bray and partly in that of Cookham; and ac-- 
cording to Leland, was formerly named South 
Allington, South- Ealington or Sudlington; ſome 
viſionaries pretend it was called Maidenhead, from 
a head of one of the 1100 virgins, ſaid to have 
ſuffered martyrdom withSt. Urſula,which was held 
in great veneration ; but Sirmondus, the jeſuit, | 
has deſtroyed this fine Es * dempblirat-: | 

D 5 ing 
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ing that "inſtead of 1100, there were only two 
_ virgins martyred, Urſula and Undeeimilla, the 
I ſtof which was miſtaken by the ee monks, 
for Undecim mill. 

This town, in 26 Edward III. abbut the mid- 
dle of the 14th century, Was incorporated by the 
name of the fraternity, or guild of the brothers 
and ſiſters of Maidenhithe; and in 30, Henry 
VI. its privileges were confirmed, and ſeveral 
new ones granted. After the reformation it was 
incorporated by the name of warden and burgeſſes, 
which charter it poſſeſſed until the reign of 
James II. who granted them a new one, by the 
name of mayor and aldermen. We are told by 
Eeland, that in his time, at the weſt end of the 
bridge, was a great wharfage for timber and fire- 
Wood, brought out of Windſor Foreſt, and from 
the great Fryth. | 
*M — is a eben thoroughfare from "RY 
don to Briſtol, and ſeveral other places, and on 
that account is full of inns, for the entertain- 
ment of travellers; but had no great repute, till 
the bridge was built over the Thames, which 
brought the road from London, through the town, 
before which time travellers paſſed the river, at a 
place called Babham-end, where there was a fer 
the bridge (the barge pier of which, is the bids 
dary — Berkſhire and Buckinghamſhire) is 
maintained by the corporation, who, to enable 
them to ſupport the expence, have tolls allowed 
them over as well as under it; and three trees 
_ annually out of Windſor Foreſt, for repairing it. 
There is a chapel of eafe, founded by Mr. John 
Huſbands, which is an handſome brick building, 
and ſtands in the middle of the town : the mini- 
ſter is choſen by the inhabitants, in the common 
hall, and his income, or the greateſt part of it, 
is raiſed by — the town hall, built with 
a timber 
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timber and plaiſter, under which the market is 
held, is old and ruinous. 

In the year 1589, James Smith, Eſqz citizen 
Bs ſalter of London, erected an aim Ban in 
the part of the town which is in Cookham pariſh; 
it conſiſts of eight tenements or ſeparate apart- 
ments, for eight poor men and their wives, and 
he endowed it with 40l. a year; beſides which 
there havę been ſeveral other donations to the 
poor of this place. 

Maidenhead is governed by an high 3 : 
a mayor, a ſteward ten aldermen, from whom two 
bridge maſters, are annually choſen ; two. ſer- 
jeants at mace are alſo. elected yearly ; the 
er for the time being, is clerk of the market, 
and coroner, and together with the preceding 
mayor, and the ſteward, acts as a juſtice of 
peace: there is a goal for debtors and f lons ap- 


prehended in the town. as” 


The market is on Wedneſday, which is the 
more frequented from the convenĩeneꝝ of ſending 
goods to London by barges: the three fairs, on 
Wedneſday in Whitſon week, for horſes and cat- 
tle; on Sept. 29, for the ſame, and for hiring. 
ſervants, and on Nov. 30, alſo for horſes and 
cattle... 

The adjacent common, called Maidenhead- 
thicket, from its having been formerly a woody 
1pot, has been long noted for the many highway 
robberies there committed, The. road beyond 
the town, which. was very narrow and incommo-, 
dious, was conſiderably widened in the year 
1764, by cutting away the hills on each fide. 

About a mile from. Maidenhead, a road branches 
off to Henley, which thence runs to Abingdon: 
and Oxford, and as it lies not much out of our 
way, we may juſt obſerve, that about two miles 


to the north of that rod i is BISHAM, or BIST LE. 
SHAME 
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SHAM, where there was a precentory for knight 
templars, to whom Robert de Ferrariis gave the 
manor, in the reign of king Stephen. The 
templars, before their diflolution granted it to 
Hugh Spenſer, and it afterwards came to Wil- 
liam Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, who, in the 
year 1388, founded a priory for Auguſtine monks 
in its place, which was valued at 285]. 11s. per 
ann. at the diflolution of monaſteries. King 
Henry VIII. after the ſurrendry of it, refounded 
and endowed it with lands, to the amount of 
6611. 148. gd. per ann. for the maintainance of 
a2 mitred abbot, and 13 Benedictine monks ; but 
about three years after, a ſecond furrendry was: 
made of it, and in the ſeventh year of the reign 
of Edward VI. it came into lay hands. The 
church is ſmall but neat, in which the family of 
Hoby are generally interred; that family have 
the eſtate, though their principal ſeat is in Dor- 
ferſhire. At the temple mills, one mile S. W. 
of Biſham, there was a manufactory of battery 
work (braſs-pans and kettles) carried on with ſuc- 
cefs, till the year 1720; but there are ſtill many 
hands employed, in braſs and copper works at 
that place. At Hurley, about three miles eaſt 
of Henley, and about half a mile north of this: 
road, was a cell of Benedictine monks, to Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey; founded by Geoffrey de Magna- 
villa, or Mandeville, in the reign of William 
the conqueror: it was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
valued at the diſſolution, according to Burton, 
:t 1341. per ann. but Dodſworth ſays only 122 J. 
Hurley was formerly the eſtate of the Lovelaces,, 
one of which family was created baron of Hurley, 
by Charles I but was fold to diſcharge the debts. 
of one of bis Meceſſors, and was afterwards bought 
by Mr. Oakley, for 41, ocol. | 


3 
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Having thus taken our traveller out of his road, 
ve muſt return to it with freſh alacrity, and 


conduct him to Bray, a village about a mile to 


the left of the road, and about the ſame diſtance 
from Maidenhead, formerly famous for a time- 
ſerving vicar, who held the living at the refor- 
mation, and under Henry VIII. and during the 
reigns of Edward VI. Q. Mary, and Q. Eliza- 
| beth, was twice a papiſt, and twice a proteſtant, 
and being afterwards reproached for his want of . 
principle and Readineſs, anſwered “ He had al- 
ways governed himſelf by what he thought a 
very laudable principle, which was never on. 
any terms, if he could avoid it, to part with 
his vicarage.” It is now of little note, ex- 
cept that it gives name to the hundred in whichtt 
is ſituated. Near Bray is the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's iſland, in which, about 2. 5 years ſince, 
his grace built two elegant temples. Camden is 
of opinion, this part of the county was inhabited 
by the Bibroci, who ſubmitted to Cæſar, and 
put themſelves under his protection. 
SHATTESBROOK, is a village between 3 nnd 
4 miles beyond Maidenhead ; where are the re- 
mains of a ſmall religious houſe, founded b 
„Sir William Fruſſel, of Cubbleſden, in Stat. 
fordſhire, in the reign of Edward III. dedicated: 
to St. John the Baptiſt. It was a college and 
chantry, for one warden, five prieſts. and two: 
clerks, to which the church of Shatteſbrook Was 
appropriated, and at the diſſolution it was valued 
at 341. per ann. The late very learned Mr. 
Dodwell paſſed the evening of his days in this; 
town, and amongſt other excellent writings, 
produced here his admirable book De Cyelis vete- 
rum: he lies buried in the church, with his 
learned friend, Mr. F rancis Cha. 
| LAURENCE= 


*% 
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- LaurREnceE-WALTHAM is about a mile and 
a half beyond Shatteſbrook, where, on the 10th 
of Auguſt, there is a fair kept for horſes and other 
cattle, This place formerly belonged: to the cell 
at Hurley. In a field now called Weycock, was 
a conſiderable fort, in the time of the Romans, 
where coins of that people have frequently been 
found: Weycock, ſignifies the high-road, and 
there is {till a ſpot called Caſtle-hill, where they 
turn up Roman coins, whenever the land is 
ploughed. At a ſmall diſtance from Laurence- 
Waltham is a remarkable large held, called 
Milly Field, which contains a thouſand acres, 
The village of TwyrorD is about two miles 


from Laurence-Waltham, and is half a mile in? 


length: at the weſt-end, runs the little river 
Lodden: there is an alms-houſe for poor people, 
which is a commodious old brick building, but 
by whom founded is uncertain. The houſes as 
well in the village, as the adjoining fields, 
are partly i in Berkſhire, and i in Wiltſhire; 
rtion of which laſt is here ſurrounded by the 

9 Leland ſays, as he paſſed from Maiden- 
head, by a narrow woody way, to the Fryth, he 
went through this place, which was then a pretty 
townlet. At Twyford was a ſkirmiſh between. 
a party of king James the ſecond's forces, and 
of thoſe of the prince of Orange, in which: 
the latter had the advantage. The tair is on July 
15, for horſes and other cattle. A ſmall diſtance 
from Twyford turnpike, Cloſe to the road fide, 
on the right hand, is a very whimſical habitation, 
lately erected, having neither door or wee 
on that ſide next the road. 

Beſore we leave Reading, which is the next 
town on this road, it will not be improper to 
take notice, that between two and three miles 


N. E. of that town, and about the ſame diſtance 
north 
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north of Twyford, is the village of Sunviso, 
ſeared on the banks of the Thames,” and on x 
riſing ground, remarkable for an old chapel, for- 
merly reſorted to by pilgrims, for the cure of 
madneſs: this place was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
the dioceſe of which, contained this county and 
that of Wilts: according to Leland, nine biſhops 
ſucceſſively ruled over it, the firſt of whom was 
Ethelſtan, and the laſt Hermanus; who removed. 
the ſee to Sherburn, and from thence it was tran- 
ſlated to Saliſbury, the biſhops of which ſee are 
now lords of the manor, and had formerly: a pa- 
hace at Sunning. 

Having paſſed Reading, with which already 
our traveller has been entertained, the next place 
of any account, upon the road, is 

THkrAL, About four miles from that town, 
which has two or three good inns, is a great tho- 
roughfare to Bath, and adorned with feveral 
handſome modern built houſes : the whole adja- 
cent country is beſpread with elegant feats, the 
proſpects are delightful, and the village itſelf is 
ſurrounded with garden- grounds, in "which all 
forts of vegetables are raiſed for the ſupply of Read- 
ing market. At Bradfield, about a mile N. W. of 
Theal, a monaſtery was built by king Ina, be- 
fore the year EO; but how unt it ſubſilted is 
not known. 

WooLHAMPTON, is near four® miles wet of 
Theal, which is but an indifferent village, 
chiefly remarkable for the quantity of peat aſhes 
burnt in the neighbourhood : - theſe aſhes have 
| ſuch a fertilizing quality, that the farmers twenty 
miles round, ſend for them to manure their lands: 
the road juſt beyond this place, is extremely nar- 
row and inconvenient, there not being in ſome 
ſ] voy room for two carriages to paſs. 

| MoRTIMER, 
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MoRTIMER,. is about three miles to the ſouth-. 
eaſt of this part of the road, where there is a 
fair on Oct. 25, for horſes and Welſh cattle, and: 
a little diſtance from thence, nearer the borders 
of Hampſhire, was a priory of benedictine monks, 
_ appertaining to the abbey of Vallemont in Nor- 
mandy, Which, upon the ſuppreſſion of alien 
priories, was granted to Eton · college. 
ALDERMARSTON, is a pretty village, near 
Mortimer, ſituated on an eminence, whence there 
is a charming proſpect of the river Kennet: the 
vicarage is in the gift of Queen's-college Ox- 


ford, and it is remarkable for a fine ſeat of the. 


: preſent baroneſs Stawel. 
TuarchaAu, is about three ailes and a half 
from Woolhampton, and by the tradition of the 
inhabitants, was once a market town. At the 
entrance of this place, from the eaſt, on the 
right hand of the road, is an ancient building, 
formerly a chapel, but now converted into a free- 
ichool; and in the centre of the town, is the 
altar of an old croſs, quadrangular, of free-ſtone, 
with ſteps of aſcent to the croſs, which has been 
long removed. Thatcham was a manor of the 
Wi inchcombs, from whom it came, by marriage, 
to Henry, late viſcount Bolingbroke. 

SPENE, is a pleaſant village, probably the 
Spinz of Antoninus ( though ſome place this ſta- 
tion at Reading) from the ruins of which, New- 
bury is ſuppoſed to have riſen, the inhabitants 
traditionally acknowledging Spene to be the mo- 
tier of their town, and what ſhould ſeem to con- 
firm this, is, that part of the town lying next 
Spene, being called Speneham land, where there 
are ſeveral inns to accommodate paſſengers on 
this road, particularly two erected of late years, 
one at each extremity of the ſtreet, which are: 
exceedingly elegant and commodious, Os 

mile 
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mile further, the road deſcends an hill, between 
Craven-park, and Wickham-heath, and leaves 
this county at Hungerford. 1 bro nd | 
 HunGsrFoRD, was formerly called Inglefard 
 Charnam Street, and there was ſome time fince, 
an horn which held about a quart, and which 
appeared by the inſcription, to have been 
the gift of John of Gaunt, together with a 
fiſhery in a certain part of the river: it was 
from this place that the old barons of Hun- 
gerford took their firname and title, one 
of the firſt of whom, upon record, was born 
here, Sir Thomas Hungerford, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, in 51 Edward III. which was 
the firſt parliament that elected a perſon to that 
office. Walter, his ſon, was ſteward of the 
houſhold to Henry V. who, for his bravery be- 
ſtowed upon him the caſtle and barony of Homet, 
in Normandy, to hold to him and his heirs male, 
ly homage and ſervice, to find the king and his heirs 
ot the caſtle of Rouen, one lance, with @ foxes tai! 
banging to it, He was afterwards lord high trea- 
ſurer of England, in the reign of Henry VI. and 
created baron Hungerford. From an heireſs of 
this family, the earls. of Huntingdon are de- 
ſoended, as is the family of Hungerfords of 
Wiltſhire, &c. As early as the reign of Ed- 
ward I. there was an hoſpital in the town dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptiſt. Dr. Richard 
Mayo, or Mayhew, the firſt preſident of Mag- 
dalen college, ſo appointed by the founder, was 
a native of Hungerford : he was alſo chancellor 
of the univerſity Oxford, and finally biſhop of 
Hereford. 48] 115 | ; 
This town is ſeated on the banks of the river 
Kennet, in a very low and ſwampy foil; is at 
preſent principally remarkable for the beſt trouts 
eels and cray-fiſh in the kingdom, and for being 
i. | | | a great. 
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a great thoroughfare: between London, Bath, 
Briſtol and other places in the weſt, being diſtant 
65 miles from the former : the town is governed 
by a conſtable, choſen annually, who 1s alſo 
lord of the manor, which is held immediately 
of the crown. The market is on Wedneſday, 


and the fair, on the 21ſt of Auguſt, for horſes, 


cows and ſheep. The church, which i is a hand- 
ſome old ſtructure, ſtands near the river, de- 


tached, as it were, from the town. The late 


Mr. [Hungerford, an eminent barriſter at law, 

preſented to the church, a fine ſervice of com- 

munijon plate, on which his arms are engraved, 
which are very carefully preſerved. 

We ſhall now entec the right hand road which 


breaks off from the road we have been purſuing, 


a little to the north eaſt of Hungerford, and joins 
the road from Abingdon to Portſmouth about 
two miles to the eaſt of Eaſt-Hendred. 

After paſſing ſeveral villages of little account, 
this road leaves to the Eaſt, LAMaBOURN, which 
is ſeven miles north of Hungerford, about five 
to the weſt of the road, afid a place of great an- 
tiquity, having belonged to Alfrith, couſin of 
king Alfred, who bequeathed it to him by his 
will: it was afterwards the patrimony of the 
Fitzwarrins, who obtained the privilege of a 
market from Henry III. It is delighifu ully fitu- 
ated, in an open country, has a market on Fri- 


days, and four fairs, on May 12, Whitmonday, 
October 2, and December 4, all for Horſes, 


oung foals, cows, boots and ſhoes. On the north 
ſide of the church is an hoſpital for 10 poor men, 
ſix of them nominated by the warden of New- 
college, Oxon. and 4 by the family of Hippeſ- 


ley, of Lamborun: it was founded and od | 
by John Iſbury, Eſq; in 1502; and the penſi- 
oners VE * them 228. per week, three 


loads 


—- 


* 
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lo:ds'of wood, a certain quantity of wheat, and 
malt yearly; alſo a ſhare of the fine, paid every 
ſeventh year, for renewing the leaſe. 

In the pariſh of Chaddleworth near Lambourn, 
at a. place called ELLEN TORDS-MERE, there was 
in very early times, an hermitage, on the ſcite 
_ of which, Ralph de Chaddleworth, in 1160, 
founded a priory of regular canons of the order 
of St. Auſtin, and dedicated it to the honour of 
St. Margaret; this religious houſe was afterwards 
called Poghele, and was endowed with gol. per 
ann. in tae reign of Edward IV. When, with 
other ſmall monaſteries, it was diſſolved, by car- 
dinal pars 0 the annual revenue, was 73. | 
ION | | 

GREAT- FAwiee, about two ider from 
Lambourn, and cloſe to the road, only merits 
notice for being the ſeat. of the Mores; deſcen- 


dants of Sir Francis More, who was interred in 5 


a vault under the church. 

WesT-ILsLEy, is a village about wur miles 
beyond Great-Fawley, and more north-ward the 
road runs through Cuckhamſley hills, over“ 
which the Danes paſſed i in the year 1006, after 
they had plundered Wallingford. In Mr. Wiſe's 
curious letter to Dr. Mead, ſome ingenious con- 
jectures relative to theſe Hills, cannot fail of 

giving great ſatisfaction to the enquiring reader. 
This was formerly the lordſhip or manor of a 
family of that name, a branch of which ſettled 
at Beenham, and Were, by corruption, called 
Hilſey, from whom deſcended Dr. John Hilſey, 
who ſucceeded biſhop F iſner in the ſee of Ro- 

cheſter. | 

And now. having proceeded as far as the fa cone ; 
vale: of White-Horfe, we ſhall turn out of the 
road, between four and five miles to the weſt, 
and] pop axes > £1389 9112 £4. . 
| . WanTACE,: 
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WAaNnTAGE, a pretty neat town, which may be 
ſtiled the capital of that rich vale, and is feated 
on a branch of the river Ocke. It was a loyal 
villa in the time of the Saxons, and was rendered 
illuſtrious, by being the birth- place of king Al- 
fred, who bequeathed it, at his death to Alfrith, 
his couſin: it was made a market town, by the 
intereſt of Fulk Fitzwarin, upon whom Roger 
Bigod, earl marſnal of England, beſtowed it, 
for his ſingular courage and conduct in war. 
The market is on Saturdays, and the three fairs 
on the firſt Saturday in March, July 8, and Sep- 
tember 17, for horſes, cows, calves, hogs, cheeſe 
and hops; and it is 59 miles weſt of London. 
The late learned Dr. Butler, biſhop of Durham, 
was born in this town.. FF 
Mr. Salmon imagines this was the Glevum or 
Clevum of Antoninus, making Bleſtium, Glou- 
ceſter and Ariconium, Cirenceſter: Mr. Wiſe 
is alſo of opinion, that Wantage was a Roman 
town, though it is difficult, at this diſtance of 
time, to trace out the veſtiges; but that the caſ- 
trum, or fortification is plainly diſcoverable on 
the ſouth ſide of the brook, which incloſes a 
ſpot called the higb- garden. The hollow way 
into the town, from Farringdon, with Grove- 
ſtreet (formerly alſo an hollow way) and a piece 
of running water, now ea moraſs, which divides 
the high garden from the lower, make three ſides 
of an oblong ſquare, and the river the fourth : 
the ground incloſed may be about ſix acres, and 
here he thinks ſtood the Saxon palace, wherein 
king Alfred was born: on the north ſide of the 
brook, he adds, is an incloſure, called Limbo- 
rough, where Roman coins have been often 
found, and he had ſeen one of braſs, then lately 
ploughed up, of Valens, the reverſe Securitas 
Keipublicg. On the outſide of the fortification, 
| 5 between 
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between Limborough and the river; many years 
ſince, were diſcovered the remains of a building, 


called by the inhabitants the cellar and ting Alfrea's 


cellar, paved with brick, which ſhould ſeem to 
have been a bath: the high-garden may be ſup- 
poſed to be a Saxon remain, as containing the 
king's palace, though originally Roman: between 
Limborough and the brook is a cloſe, called court- 
cloſe, and another little ſpot, in ſome modern 
_ writings ſtiled Paddocſ s- more, alias Pablet's more, 
which Mr. Wiſe thinks a corruption of Palace- 
moor. Fete $3. 4 
In our account of Reading it was obſerved 
that the Danes were defeated in 871, by Ethel- 
_ wolph, near Inglefield, and according to Aſſer, 
8 days afterwards, at Aſhdown, by king Alfred; 
antiquaries have differed much, in relation to the 
place, where this battle was fought, that is where 
Aſhdown was ſituated: Mr. Wile thinks it is 
that ridge of hills from Leteombe, and its neigh- 
bourhood, running into,-Wiltſhire, and over- 
looking the vale and its towns, which contains 
large tracks of downs, and ſheep-paſture, where 
the great weſtern road now paſles, called the 
Rudge or Ridge-way : there was formerly herea- 
bout plenty of Aſhtrees, whence its name; and 
near Letcombe is a fhrubby place, {till called the 
Aſhes, and Letcombe aſhes, and where lately grew 
'2 number of thoſe trees: thus far, he thinks 
Aſhdown extended eaſt-ward, if not further, to 
a place called Ahen Pen; he ſuppoſes, that a 
town was built, called Ayſhedoune (now Aſh- 
bury) on the weſtern limits as appears from a 
charter of. king Edred, dated in 947, and the 
cid name is ſtill preſerved by the Shepherds, who 
call the ſheep-downs in their neighbourhood 
Aſhdown. Beſides, about a mile ſouth of Aſh- 
bury, is Aſhdown, or Aſhen-Park, a * 
| eat 
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| ſeat of lord Craven. 


- Aſhdown Park, 
ſeemingly thrown: un 
camp, and king A rally: 


further ' obſerves, 


this paſl; 
ſome to 


A DESCRIPTION. of 
Here then, with apparent 
. reaſon, Mr. Wiſe,” think the field of battle is 
to be placed; as upon the ſummit of the higheſt 
hill, north eaſt-ward, {now called White-Horſe 
hill) is a large Roman intrenchment, denomi- 
nated U ingron caſtle, from overlooking 
flington, in the vale: here he ſuppoſes 
the Danes were encamped, . becauſe Aﬀer lay; 
they had got the upper ground. 
lower to the weſt, nearer to Aſhbur 
- brow. of the hill, 


the 


About a mile 
„on the 
_overlooking a farm houſe, 
called Hardwell, is a camp, apparently fortified 
with two ditches, in the Saxon manner; and 
here, he imagines, king Ethelred, Alfred's bro- 
tber, lay the night before the battle. 
mile or more from hence, behind the wood of 
is a roundiſh intrenchment, 
In haſte, called Aſbbury- 
caſtle: Mr. Wiſe til 
chat. beſides theſe traces of 4 
great battle having begun fought” in this neigh- 
bourhood, there are 9 ſcattered all over 
the downs. in great numbers: 
quary, however, ingenuouſly acknowledges there 
is a circumſtance that bears hard upon his hypo- 
theſis, and that is the ſituation of Aſhbury with 
reſpect to Cuckhamſley hill, as it is related in 
the Saxon annals, under the year-I006, that the 
Danes came to Alling ford, and entirely deftroyed that 
place, and from thence went along Aſhdown to Cibich- 

elms-loso, now, with: much reaſon, thought to 
be Cuckhamfley hill, by the common people 
called Cuehinſlow, Sec uchinſlow, and Scuchamere : 

age of the Saxon annals, has induced 
1x the field of battle at Aſton, which 
-is ſituated between Wallingford and Cuckham- 
- ley hill, ſuppoſing that ts be the old Afhdown: 


but it is * that this was a miſtake of the 
tran- 
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tranfcriber, who ſhould: have ſaid. they went by 


downs. between Cwichelmes-low. and Walling- 
ford, as well, as thoſe between Aſhbury and 
Cwichelmes-low, might all be. PINE 
within-the old Aſhdown. * 

On the high hill, juſt mentioned, almoſt un- 


derneath Uffington caſtle, is the figure of a 


| White Horſe, which Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſes was a 


memorial made by. king Alfred's order, of 
this great battle, nor can any conjecture | be 


more natural, as the White Horſe was then 
the Saxon ſtandard, and is ſtill borne in the 
arms of every branch of the Saxon family: this 
noted horſe is formed on the ſteep part of the Lill, 
facing the north-weſt : its dimenſions are exteud- 
ed over about an acre of ground: its head, neck, 


body and tail, conſiſt of one white line, as dock | 


alſo each of its four legs; this was performed by 


cutting a trench in the chalk, of the depth of 


two or thret feet, and about ten feet in breadth ; 


the chalk of the trench being of a brighter colour 
than the turf which ſurrounds it; the. rays of 


the mid-day ſun darting thereon, renders the 
whole fi _ viſible, at more than 12 miles di- 
ſtance. "Phis horſe is deſigned in a manner much 


beyond what might be expected, from the rude- 


neſs of the time, which is apparent from the 
works of their beſt. maſters, the Saxon coins and 


the jewel of Alfred, deſcribed by Dr. Hickes 


and others, and now preſerved in the mu- 
ſeum at Oxford: from the ſituation, there 
is no danger of the horſe being obliterated; yet 


the e inhabitants have a to of 


- o - - 
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Cwichelmes-low to Aſhdown, or perhaps the 
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22 4 DescnierT1ON of 
originally, in the opinion of Mr. Wiſe, in the 
Saxon times, in memory of the victory. 

A probable reaſon may be aſſigned why the 
Saxon's bore in their ſtandards the figure of a 
White Horſe ; if we reflect that the inhabitants 
of the iſland of Rugen, who ſpeak the dialect 
of lower Saxony, and were the lateſt converted 
to Chriſtianity, had a White Horſe attending upon 
their Idol Zantwit or Swant, which was under 
the management of his prieſt, and from which 

they likewiſe took preſages. ; 

| rom this figure of the White Horſe, the 
whole fruitful vale beneath takes its name : 
Camden paſſes over this fine monument of 
antiquity, with ſhameful negligence, whereas 

had he made proper enquiries, conſidered its fitu- 

ation, and attended to the cuſtom of ſcouring the 

Horſe, of which any of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants could have informed him, he would not 
have found his time miſemployed, and muſt have 
diſcovered that this ceremony was inſtituted in 

_ commemoration of ſome public action. 
The horſe ſtands in the pariſh of Uffington ; 

but other towns claim, by ancient uſage, a ſhare 
of the duty of ſcouring it. As this ceremony 
might be of great uſe, if performed at regular 
and ftated times, tis pity it is not obſerved; 
becauſe it might be ſerviceable to the common 
people in their reckoning of time, which they 
now compute from their feed-times and fallows ; 
but in ſuch caſe, they might calculate from fe 

fecond, third, or fourth year of the ſcouring of the 
horſe : nay, as Mr. Wiſe obſerves, it might ſtill 

have a more general effet, by furnifhing a 

new zra in our Engliſh hiftory, 'viz. the reſtora- 

| tion of the Saxomm Olympics. In the Harleian li- 
brary, now a part of the Britiſh muſzum, is a 

manuſcript intituled, Thomas Baſkerville, Eſq; of | 

| „„ | Sunning- | 
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| Sunning-Well, in Berkſhire, his journal of bis tra- 
vels over great part of England, in the years 1677, 


1678, Valio. This gentleman calls the white 


horſe an ancient landmarke, or remarkable wort of 


antiquity, giving name to the Vale of the White 


Horſe; obſerving, that in the way betwixt Far- 


ringdon and Hyworth, ſome five or fix miles diſtante, 
rs the beſt proſpect of the white horſe, cut in the fide 


of a white chalky hill, a mile above Uffington ; and, 


e adds, that ſome that dwell hereabout have an 


obligacion upon their lands, to repair and cleanſe this 


landmarke. However, there does not appear to be 
any ſuch tenure in the neighbourhood remaining at 
this time; but this is not to be wondered at, 
when we conſider how often the lands have been 


alienated, and that it is the intereſt of every pur- 


chaſer to exonerate them, as much as is poſſible, 
from all incumbrances. . | 3 
Mr. Wiſe having thus, in great meaſure, ſet- 
tled the place where this battle of Aſhdown was 
fought, obſerves, that the perſon of the greateſt. 
note killed therein was one of the Daniſh kings 


or leaders, and that it is probable the gore of 


his burial was upon a ſpot in the field of battle, 
diſtinguiſhed by a parcel of ſtones ſet edgeways, 
and inclofing a piece of ground raiſed a few feet 
above the common level, as was the cuſtomary 
method of the Danes and other northern nations. 
This monument is called by the country people 
Meyland Smith, and they give the following ac- 
count of it: * At this place lived formerly an 


„ inviſible ſmith : and if a traveller's horſe had 
s loſt a ſhoe upon the road, he had no more to 
do than to bring the horſe to this place, with 


<< a piece of money, and leaving both there for 
* ſome little time, he might come again, and 
find the money gone, but the horſe new ſhod.“ 
Mr. Aubrey's account of it is, “ About a mile 

Ver. 1. 'E wil 5. 
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6 (or leſs) from the hill (White-horſe-hill ) 
« there are a great many large ſtones, which, 
cc though very confuſed, mult yet be laid there 
cc on purpoſe. Some of them are placed edge- 
<< wiſe, but the reſt are ſo diſorderly, that one 
« would imagine they were tumbled out of a 
« cart.” This diforder proceeds from the peo- 
ple having thrown down ſome of the ſtones and 
E 


regular figure; but which might formerly have 
been an oblong ſquare, extending due north and 


ſouth. On the eaſt fide of the ſouthern extre- 


mity ſtand three ſquariſh flat ſtones, of about 


four or five feet over each way, ſet on edge, and 


ſupporting a fourth of much larger dimenſions, 
which lies flat upon them. Theſe altogether 


form a cavern, or ſheltering place, much re- 


ſembling thoſe. deſcribed by Wormius, Mon. 


Danic. and others. This is preſumed to be the 


only monument of the kind in England; but in 
Wales, and. particularly in the iſland of Angle- 


ſea, are many ſimilar ones, which are aſcribed 


to the ancient Britons. Theſe we have already 


taken notice of, in the deſcription of that iſland, 
where the natives call them, Cromleches. As to 


this, Mr. Wiſe is fully of opinion it is Daniſh. 
About a mile from hence, and nearer king 


 Alfred's caſtle, is a remarkable 1 called he 


e the common 


Seven Barrows; but though this 
term, the number is. not fo few as ſeven, nor are 


there ſeven more remarkable than, the reit ; for 


Mr. Wiſe counted no leſs than twenty, within 
the compaſs of ſix or ſeven hundred yards. Here 


he ſuppoſes the nobility ſlain in the battle of Aſh- 
down were interred. Theſe barrows are of va- 


rious forms; there is one long, and two or three, 


which Dr. Stukeley calls Celtic, with a ring of 


earth 


em, to mend the highways. "Thoſe 
which are left incloſe a piece of ground of an ir- 


. 
apts, r * r * 


count of his having been fond of hunting. 
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earth, a little raiſed above the level, and inclofins 


a piece of ground with a ſmall} eminence in the 
_ a+: -- | | ay 


It was the Daniſh cuftom, and that of other 


northern people, to ſacrifice fore favourite ani- 


mal to the manes of the deceaſed, which gene- 
rally accompanied the body, whether buffed or 
burned. In one of theſe barrows, lately dug up, 


between Weyland-Smith and Wantage, were 


found, beſide a humati ſkeleton, the horns of a 
ſtag, probably buried with the deceafed, on ac 

Perſuaded our traveller is not diſpleaſed with 
this digreflion, we ſhall accompany the ingenious 


Mr. Wile a little further, and lay before him 
his opinion of the courſe of the Tekenild-ftreer. 


The name of this great road is generally de- 
rived from the Iceni, inhabitants of Cambridge- 


ſhire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, where it ſeems to 


begin ; but Mr, Wiſe imagines it may as reafon- 
ably have been denominated from the name of 
the perſon who conſtructed it; in the ſame man- 
ner as the Via Appia, Aimilia, Flaminia, Valeſia, 
Aurelia, in other countries. - This perſon, he 
conjectures, may have been Agricola, Veſpaſian s 
lieutenant in Britain; for if ſimilarity of found 
is of any import in forming an opinion on ſuch 
a ſubject, it will decide in favour of Agricola, 
as, in many places of this road, the moſt au- 
thentic name for it will be found to be the 7c4/# 
or Rickle way; and if the names of towns be of 


any weight, as they certainly muff, it will greatly 


favour this. conjecture. In its weſtward courſe, 
from Barley in Hertferdſthire, where it is firſt 


diſcovered by-antiquaries, it runs through x towrt 


called [#leford, in which pariſh is ar hanfler 
called Romrick, quaſi Roman-rick, ot rirkle. Dr. 
Stukeley obſerves. alfo, it is called Helge. 

E 2 Croſſing 
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Crofling Buckinghamſhire, it enters Oxfordſhire 


at Chinner, through which county Dr. Plot has 


traced it to Goring, and acroſs the Thames to 
Streately in Berkſhire, which receives name from 
it, and there Mr. Gale gives it up for loſt. But 
though it loſes its name, it {till maintains its 
9 weſtward to Blubery, being viſible enough 
near that town ; and at « forts diſtance from the 
road, between that place and Aſton, there is an 
hill called Bluberton, or Bluberdon, which appears 
to have been a ſtrong Roman fortification, tho? 
the works are at preſent almoſt demoliſhed by the 
plough. The way is known here by no other 
name than that of the great Reading road. From 
Blubery it undoubtedly went to Wantage ; but 


whether its direction was the ſame with the mo- 


dern great road to Upton and Harwell, being 


called the Port-way, the uſual name for a Roman 


road; or its true courſe was to Chilton; more 


on the leſt, under the hills, and is now loſt in 


ploughed fields, till we come near Lockynge, 
where is a raiſed way, ſtill called Icłleton- mere, 


Mr. Wiſe did not examine; but immediately 
after it has paſſed Wantage, it goes by its true 


name Ictleton- way, all under the hills (as before 
under the Chiltern, through Bucks and Oxford- 


ſhire) between them and Childrey, Sparſholt, 
Uffington, under the White Horſe- hill, leaving 


Woolſton and Compton on the right hand; thence 


to Aſhbury and Biſhopſton, pointing towards 
Abury in Wiltſhire, and continues, perhaps, ſays 
our curious antiquary, to the Devizes; but not 


to Saliſbury, as is generally ſuppoſed. 


Fg 


Our learned author, recommends the tracing 
its eaſtern courſe, from Barley, in Hertfordſhire, 
and thinks that in the names of towns, the ſound 


is ſufficient to conduct us a conſiderable way: 


Camden and others have obſerved, that it tends 
R 3 . 


NE RK SPERM ( 
from Barley to [cileton, Icaltune, or Tcaldune (for 
ſo variouſly it is written) in Cambridgeſhire; 
near which ſtood a ſmall Roman city, named 
Borough-bank; thence, Mr. Wiſe imagines it 
might go to Iclingham, in Suffolk, and afterwards: 
to [chileworth, in the ſame county, and that it poſ- 
ſibly might then be met with at Hackford, a ſmall 
village in Norfolk, and end its courſe a little 
beyond Flicfling a market town; not far from 
the Sea coaft.. In ſhort, Mr. Wiſe is of opinion, 
that this antient road is, for the moſt part, to 
be ſought for under that ridge of chalky hills, 
which runs acroſs the kingdom, from eaſt to weſt. 
| Between the Ickleton way, and White-Horſe 
hill, under the Horſe, is a large Barrow, which 
the common people thereabout call Dragon- Hill; 
and their tradition is, trat „ here St. George 
4 killed the Dragon.” They ſhow beſides a bare 
place on the top of it, which is a plain about 
50 or 60 yards over, where the turf does not in- 
trude, which they ſay proceeds from the ve- 
„ nomous blood that iſſued from the Dragon's 
« wound.” That this was a funeral monument 
can hardly be doubted, and it is more than pro- 
bable it was erected by the Britons, to the memo 
of one of their kings who was killed in battle. 
And this it is moſt likely was the caſe, as the 
Britons did not give up this country, till the 
cloſe of the ſixth century. One battle was 
fought ſo late as the year 581, at Wanborough, 
about five miles from this place, wherein the 
Britons were conquerors. Before, in the year 
577, three Britiſh kings were lain, at Declan 
in Glouceſterſhire, and three towns taken from 
the Britons, Glouceſter, Bathonceſter and Ciren- 
ceſt er, the laſt of which is about 1 5 miles from 
Dragon-hill. In the year 556, Cynric and 
Ceawlin, overcame the Britons at Beranbury, 
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23 4 DESCRIPTION of . 
which the learned Commentator on Camden ſup- 
poles to be Barbury-caſile, about five miles from 
this place; nor is it improbable that the battle 
of Mens Badlonicus, mentioned by Gildas, Bede 
and Nennius, was fought ſomewhere in this 
neighbourhood. This laſt battle, happened, ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts, in the year 520: 
theſe, with many others, were the reaſons that 
induced Mr. Wile to think Dragen-bill was the 
burial place of fome Britiſh chief, who fell in 
ane of the laſt ſtruggles for the liberties of his 
country, fighting, in all probability, againſt the 
Weſt-Saxons, whoſe kingdom extended into 
theſe parts. wit! cole fs. | + | 
The great Alfred, as before obſerved, was born 
at Wantage, in the year 849. At five years of 
age, he was carried by his father to Rome, where 
he was ſolemnly crowned, and anointed, by Pope 
Leo. IV; and he returned to the ſame place in 
the latter part of his life, when theſe cercmo- 
nies were repeated, by Pope Adrian II. As he 
was but a fifth fon, he ſpent his youth in the ſer- 
vice of his brothers, who regularly ſucceeded 
their father on the throne, and who found na 
little difficulty in expelling the Danes, who had 
continued for a long time to infeſt this iſland. 
Aſcending the throne himſelf, on the death of 
all his brothers, in 871, he diſplayed, during 
his whole reign, the moſt undaunted courage, 
and the moſt conſummate prudence. He defeated 
the Danes in ſeveral pitched battles; but was re- 
duced by them, at one time, to ſuch a low con- 
dition, that in order the more effectually to con- 
ceal himſelf, he was obliged ta take ſhelter in 
the houſe of one of his Neat-herds. In a little time 
after he retired to the iſle of Athelney, where he 
continued for a twelve-month. But having at laſt 
collected a good body of troops, and having previ- 


ouſly 
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ouſly examined the enemies camp, in the diſguiſe 


of a Harper, he marched ſuddenly againſt them, 


and attacking them unawares with irreſiſtible fury, 


he gave them ſuch a terrible overthrow, that they 
were never able, during the remaining part of 
his reign, to create him any conſiderable diftur- 


bance. Nor were Alfred's civil abilities inferior 
to his military talents. He divided the kingdom - 


into ſhires, trythings, and hundreds ; inſtituted 


juries ; compoſed a body of laws, which is ge- 
nerally conſidered as the foundation of the com- 


mon law ef England; and, in a word, eftabliſhed 
ſuch excellent regulations throughout all his domi- 
nions, that he is faid to have hung up, by way 


of bravado, golden bracelets near the high- ways; 


and no one dared to touch them. He tranſlated 
Bede's and Oroſius's hiſtories, and Boethius con- 


cerning the conſolation of Philoſophy. He erected 


public ſchools in every part of the kingdom; found- 
ed, or at leaſt repaired the univerſity of Oxford; 
gave preferment to none but ſuch as had made 
ſome proficiency in knowledge: and having thus 
reigned twenty-nine years, the delight of his own 
ſubjeéts, and the admiration of all Europe, he 
departed this life in gor, in the fifty-third year 
of his age. ene 8H v 
Alfred ſeemed deſigned by providence for the 
period in which he lived: to reſcue from total 
ruin, a nation upon the brink of deſtruction, 
attacked from without by powerful enemies, and 
within, by ignorance 
almoſt every virtue. He wanted no qualification 
that might render him beloved by his ſubjects, 


and dreaded by his enemies. Fhough of a weak 
| bodily conſtitution, his foul was active, vigorous, 


and enterprizing, fitted to animate every branch 
of good government. He it was, who firſt 
taught us to defend ourſelves by a naval foree, 

3 E41 N and 


ſtoth, and the want of 


# 
— — — — — 1 


r . 
and indeed, his life ſeemed wholly devoted to do 
his country ſervice. His public virtues were 
worthy the imitation of princes, and his private 
life was-not taxed with any vice : he was a ten- 
der huſband, and. parent, the friend and compa- 
nion of men of letters; learned himſelf, affable 

and generous : and to conclude the whole, ſays 
Mr. Wiſe, eminently pious. That fo great and 
good a prince, ſhould not have had his actions 
recorded by any one, amongſt the learned of his 

ſubjects muſt appear ſurpriſing: this taſk was left 
to be performed by a ſtranger, (Aſſer) in a man- 
ner, taken from amongſt his enemies, a people 

whole hatred to the Saxon name was notorious 
(for ſuch, at that time were the Welſh, who 
continue ſo to this day.) This hiſtorian has 
not, perhaps, written with all the elegance of 
more modern times; but his /fe cf Alfred, is cer- 
tainly far above what could be expected from the 
rudeneſs of the age he lived in: his deſcriptions 
are nervous and ſpirited, and he conveys to us 
the image of the moſt perfect and accompliſhed 
monarch that ever graced the Engliſh throne, 
This prince is ſaid to have written the commenta- 
ries of his ewn wars, the loſs of which is invalua- 
ble. Traditions, no doubt, were remaining of 
Alfred, for ſeveral ages, eſpecially among the 
inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and 
Hampſhire, once part of his kingdom, the places 

of his reſidence, and the ſcenes of ſome of his 
greateſt actions. William of Malmſbury fays, that 
in his time, the people uſed to ſkew the places where 
he had been worfted and diſtreſſed. Had he lived 
to the common age of man, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have left the nation in flouriſhing and 

_ laſting peace. ” 8 5 bers 

But to return, at Ham or Hams, in the pariſh. 

of Wantage, in the time of king John, was a 

| con- 
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convent of black Nuns, dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen. 

EasT Lock Nox, is a village one mile and an 
half eaſt of Wantage, and is a rectory valued at 
upwards of 3ool. per ann. which was long in the 
gift of the maſter and fellows of All Souls College, 

Oxford; but in the beginning of the year 1764, 
an act of parliament was obtained to annex it to 
the wardenſhip of that college. | | 
_ . CHILDREY is a village two miles weſt of Wan- 
tage, anciently the ſeat of Sir John Childrey, 
who lies buried in the north iſle of the church, 
and his ſtatue, in armour, is cut in ſtone. Here 
is a free-ſchool, founded by William Fetti- 
place, Eſq; who was, alſo, a great benefaCtor. 
to Queen's College, Oxford. A part of the Ro- _ 


* 


man highway, called. Icknield-ſtreet, runs juſt. 


above Childrey; it is a ridge-way, and goes by. 
the name of Ickleton, or Portway,. _ 
KinGsToNn-LIsLE, about four miles W. by N. 
from Wantage, is ſituated in a moſt delightful; 
ſporting country, being at the edge of the hneſt. 
part of the downs. It has been chiefly noted, 
for being the lordſhip of the noble family De In- 
 fula, or De L'Iſle. From them it deſcended by 
an heireſs, to the Talbots, a younger branch f 
the illuſtrious family of the Earls of Shrewſbury, 
who enjoyed the titles of baron and viſcount Liſle, 
in her right. By another heireſs it went to the- 
Greys, and by Elizabeth, ſiſter and heir of John- 
Grey, viſcount Lille, it went to Arthur Planta- 
genet, natural ſon of Edward IV, who married. 
her. Arthur dying, . without: ifſue- male, John. 
Dudley, ton of the ſaid Elizabeth, by a former 
huſband, was created viſcount Liſle ; he being 


attainted, however, in the reign of queen Mary, 


his ſon Ambroſe was reſtored by queen Elizabeth, 


created baron Liſle and earl of Warwick, and; 


E dying, 
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82 A Drscrierion of 
dying without iſſue, the title was revived in the 
reign of James I. in the perſon of Robert Sidney 
{fon of a ſiſter of John Dudley) who was created 


| baron Sidney, of Penſhurſt, viſcount Liſle, and 


afterwards earl of Leiceſter, in whoſe family the 


eftate ſtil} remains, though the titles are dor- 


VV 8 
South and North DENcHwOoR TH, are about 


three miles N. of Wantage, the firſt the ancient 


ſeat of the Hides, the laſt of the Fettiplaces, 
which families are ſuppoſed to be both derived 
from the ſame ſtock. Though their names are 
different, their arms are the ſame, argent, two 


cheverons, gules. The church was probably 


built by one of the Hides, their arms appearing 
not only in the windows, but in the walls of the 
church and the chancel. Within the pariſh there 
is an eſtate ſtill known by the name of Hide, 
wherein is a ſquare moat, ſuppoſed to have been 


2 fiſh-pond, near the antient feat. From that 


place they very probably were denominated, as, 
in old writings they are ſtiled at Hide. The fa- 
mily was originally Norman, - and came in with 
William I. and were lords of this manor for 19 
generations. The laft, at Denchworth, was 
Sir—- Hide, who was made a knight of the Bath, 

at the coronation of king James I. That gen- 
tleman fold the manor of Denchworth to Sir 
William Cockaine, knt. alderman of London, 
whoſe ſon, the viſcount Cullen, of Ireland, diſ- 


| poſed of it to the family of Geering, the preſent 


poſſeſſors. A part, however, of the family eſtate 


of the Hides, is now poſſeſſed by Laſcoe Hide, 
| Eſq; deſcended from it. Over the church porch, 


in the year 1693, Gregory Geering, Eſq; erec- 


ted a ſmall library, wherein he depoſited many 
valuable books for the uſe of the vicar, mo 5 


3 
4 


ERES _@ 
which the number has been conſiderably in- 
created. er 

We ſhall now return with our fellow-traveller 


to the road from which we have made, we hope, 
no diſagreeable excurſion. 3 


EasT HEN D RED is about a mile to the weſt of 
this road, and about three miles N. E. of Wan- 


tage, and is a village containing about an hun- 


dred and fifty houſes; though about the time of 


the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries it was a confider- 
able market town. It is ſeated at the edge of the 
Downs, on the borders of the vale of White 


Horſe, to the north of Cuckhamſley hill, and is 


in two different hundreds, thoſe of Wanting and 


Reading. To the north eaſt of the town is an 


old chapel of Freeſtone, which, about 150 years 


fince, was called the chapel of Jeſus of Bethle- 
hem ; but of late years Champ's chapel, from its 


belonging to a perſon of that name. The upper 


part has been long converted into a pigeon-houſe, 
and the lower into a waſh-houſe. Id founda- 
tions and cavities overgrown with graſs, ſuppo- 


fed to have been wells, are met with in the hearr 
of the town. On the ſouth is a cart road which 
leads to Weſt Hendred, called Pater-nofter Be- 


noke, on the north fide of which is piece of land, 


called Chapel Furlong, which was held by the 


tenure of praying for the dead. About a mile 
and an half, S. by W. of that pariſh, at a place 
called Ginge, a little brook riſes, which runs 
through Wei Hendred, and traverſing thence 


the fields of Eaſt Hendred, flows by Steventon- 


green and Milton, and after driving ſeveral mills 
in its courſe, falls into the Thames, at Sutton- 
Courtnex. 1 Toner? r "8 eee 

Oppoſite Eaſt Hendred this road joins the great 
one from Oxford to Chicheſter, in Suſſex, which 


Wwe 


$4 A DESCRIPTION of: | 
e ſhall now travel, from the firſt remarkable 
place in this county, which is | 
ABINGDON, the county town. It takes its 
name from an abbey, which is ſaid by hiſtorians 
to have been one of the fineſt and richeſt in Eng- 
land, and founded by Heane, nephew of Ciſſa, 
father of king Ina, or by Ciſſa himſelf, about the 
year 675. The Monks, terrified by the approach 3 
of the Danes, in the reign of Alfred the great, by 
forſook it; but it was rebuilt, and reſtored to 1 
them, in the year 955, by king Edred, at the 1 
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perſwaſion of Ethelwold, the abbot, who was 
then biſhop of Wincheſter. King, William I. 
kept his eaſter here in 1084, and his fon Henry 
had his education alſo in this abbey, where ſeve- 
ral remarkable perſons were buried, particularly 
the famous Geoffrey of Monmouth, the fabulous 4 
Engliſh hiſtorian, who was one of the abbots. 3 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the *% 
Monks were of the Benedictine order. At the 
diflolution of monaſteries, it was entirely demo- 
liſhed, with all the tombs and monuments, and 
was then valued at 20421. per ann. according to 
Burton; but Dugdale ſays at not more than 18761. 
This town is of great antiquity, and appears to : 
have been conſiderable even in the times of the ; 
ancient Britons, for the devotions there exerci- 1 
ſed ; for after the Saxons had driven that people 
away, they found croſſes and other ſigns of Chriſ- 
tianity. The learned annotator on Camden, ima- 
gines it was the place called, in the Saxon an- 
nals Cloveſhoo, where two ſynods were held in 
742 and 822, which is very probable, as its ſi- 
tuation was convenient, in the kingdom of Mer- 
cia, and as its name before the building of the 
abbey was Shoveſham, which might . have 
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been formed from Cloveſhoo, or Cloveſhoh, 
The old book of Abbendon informs us, „that Sho- 
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© veſham was, in ancient times a famous city 
« goodly to behold, full of riches, encor paſſe- 


ce with very fruitful fields, green meadows, ſpad 


c cious paſtures, and flocks of cattle abounding 
« with milk: that the king kept his court here; 


« and hither people reſorted, whilſt conſulta- 


tions were depending about the greateſt and 


O 


% moſt weighty affairs of the kingdom.” By 


theſe conſultations probably were meant the ſ- 


o 


nods above mentioned. | 
There was a fine croſs in the town, taken no- 

tice of by Leland and Camden, which was de- 

ſtroyed in the time of the grand rebellion. 


| Abingdon was erected into a free borough.and 
corporation by queen Mary I. to.be governed by 


a mayor, two bailiffs, and nine aldermen, who 


formerly had the ſole right of chuſing-one mem- 
ber to repreſent the borough in parliament ; but 
the election is now in the inhabitants paying ſcot 
and lot, and not receiving alms, or any cha- 
rity. 4 50 ' 


It is ſeated on the banks of the river Ifis, over 
which there is a bridge, and conſiſts at preſent, 


of ſeveral ſtreets terminating in a ſpacious 
area, which is a conſiderable market for wheat, 


barley, and other grain. The twa churches are 
dedicated to St. Helen and St. Nicholas, the firſt 
of which has a ſpire, and they are both ſaid to 
have been built by one of the abbots of Abingdon. 
In the church of St. Helen, eight new bells were 
bung, in the ſummer of the year 1764, and 
were rung, for the firſt time on June 10, when 


they proved to be one of the moſt tuneable 


peals in England, St. Helen's entirely de- 
pended upon the abbey before the great road 
was turned through the town, which was occa- 


ſioned by building the bridges of Burford and 
Culham, by Henry V. in the year 1416; that 
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goods, to the London market. 


from London. 
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he ordered theſe works appears from a diſtick 


which was to be ſeen in the church window : : 


Henricus cad, quarto fundaverat anno, 


Rex pontem Burford, e undas atque Culham- 


ford. 


Jeffery Barbeur, a .-merchant of Abingdon, 


greatly promoted the work, and gave 1000 marks 
towards finiſhing the cauſeway between the two 


bridges. At the diflolution, the inhabitants re- 
moved his monument from the abbey church to 
St. Helen's where it ſtill remains. 

Near the ſcite of the church of St. Helen a 
nunnery was built by Cilla, ſiſter of Heane, 
founder of the abbey, in the year 690, who was 


herſelf the firſt abbeſs, it being then called Hel- 


Jenſtow. After her death the nuns removed to 
Witham; but in the year 780, when the war 
broke out between the Mercians and Weſt-Sax- 


ons, they were obliged to 1 8 and never 


aſſembled again 
l market-houſe i is a curious ſtructure, erec- 


ted on lofty pillars, ſupporting a ſpacious hall, 


in which the aſſizes for the county, are frequent- 
ly held. The two markets are on Mondays and 
— and the four fairs on the firſt Monday 


in Lent, June 20, Sept. 19, and Dee. 11, all 


for a and other cattle. The inhabitants 


make great quantities of malt, and ſeveral large 


barges are employed in conveying it, with other 
ſides a chari- 
-ſchool, a free-ſchool was founded in the year 
1563, by John Roiſe. 
Abingdon gives the title of earl to a dae of 
the illuſtrious family of Bertie. It is ſix miles 
and an half ſouth of Oxford, and 56 W. I N. 


Sir 
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Sir John Maſon, an eminent ſtateſman in the 
XVIth century, was born in this town, of very 
mean parentage; his father being a Cow-herd, 
bis mother ſiſter to a monk in the abbey, From 
this monk he received the firſt rudiments of his 
education, and was ſent by him to the univerſity 
of Oxford, where he obtained a fellowſhip in 
All-Souls college. Being choſen, on account of 
the pregnancy of his parts, to compliment king 
Henry VIII. on his paying a viſit to the univer- 
fity, in 1523, he performed his taſk in ſuch a: 


graceful manner, that Henry, charmed with his 


rare accompliſhments, and thinking him qualified 
for a higher ſtation, carried him with him to 
court, ſent him over to Paris to proſecute his 
ſtudies, employed him afterwards in divers em- 


baffies, and appointed him one of his privy-coun-- 


ſellors. He continued to fill ſeveral honourable 
offices during the three following reigns, being 
ſucceſſively clerk of the council, ſecretary for the 
French tongue, maſter of requeſts, embaſſador 
to France, treaſurer of the chamber, and chan 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford. He died in 
1566, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral. 
At SrEVEN TON, three miles ſouth of Abing- 


don, was an alien priory, dependant upon the 


abbey of Beck, in Normandy. | 
It will be neceſſary now to ſtray away, for the 


entertainment of our company, ſomewhat more 


| than five miles to the caſt of our road, to 


 WaLLinGFoRD, ſeated on the river Thames, 


over which is a handſome ſtone-bridge, ſuppoſed 
by ſome antiquarians, to bave been the chief city 
of the Attrebatii, and that called by Antoninus 
Calleva, though ſome think Calleva was Farn- 
ham. It is alſo ſaid to have been the royal ſeat 
of Comius, a king of the Attrebatii. It was, 
Undoubtedly, a place of great conſequence in the 
2 | time 
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time of the Romans, Saxons and Danes ; but 


Dr. Gale will not allow this claim of antiquity, 
as there were no Roman Remains at Wallingford; 


yet conſidering its having been ſurrounded by a wall 
a mile and an half in circumference, with a ſtrong 


caſtle, as Leland affirms, now demoliſhed, its an- 
tiquity cannot be well diſputed. . 5 
In the year 1006, Wallingford was totally 
deſtroyed by the Danes; and yet in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, it was accounted a bo- 


rough, containing 276 houſes, eight of which 


were deſtroyed to build the caſtle. After the 
death of Harold, William the Conqueror, came 


with an army to this city; for ſo it was then 


ſtiled, to receive the ſubmiſſion of Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with that of other great 
men. It held out for the empreſs Matilda and 
her ſon Henry, againſt king Stephen, who in the 
year 1152, cloſely beſieged the place. Henry, 
ſoon after, coming into England, marched to 
relieve it; but finding it was dangerous to attack 
the beſiegers in their intrenchments, blocked up 
all the avenues by which they were ſupplied with 

proviſions. Stephen advanced to the relief of his 
beſieging army, found means to reduce Henr 
to the ſame ſtraits, and a battle would have been 
the inevitable conſequence, had not matters been 
compromiſed, in a conference of the two princes 
on the oppoſite banks of the Thames, wherein 
it was agreed Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown 
during his life, and that Henry ſhould ſucceed 


him. | 


Soon after Henry II. acceded to the throne, 
and Brian Fitzcount and Maud his wife had en- 


tered into religious vows, he ſeized on. the ho- 


nour of Wallingford, which Richard I. after- 


. wards beſtowed on his brother John, before his 


coronatin, In the year 1257, carl Richard was 
| | crown- 
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cerowned king of the Romans, repaired the caſtle, 
and kept his wedding therein, entertaining the 

king his brother, the queen, and the nobility, 
but dying in 56 Hen. III. the borough devolved 
on his fon Edmund, and with it the advowſons 
of 14 churches, and in Leland's time there were 
perſons alive, who remembered the places where 
they ſtood, and alſo where the church-yards were. 
Edmund, in the 10th of Edward I. erected a col- 
legiate church in the caſtle, dedicated to the ho- 
nour of St. Nicholas, endowing it with lands 
| and revenues, for the maintenance of a dean, ſix 
prebends, fix clerks, and four choiriſts. Upon 
his death his honours and lands fell to king Ed- 
ward, whom he had declared his heir. Edward 
IT. in the firſt year of his reign, granted them to 


WS Piers Gaveſton, whom he had created earl of 


Cornwall; but he loſing his head five years af- 
ter, his eſtates reverted to the crown. Edward 
afterwards gave them to Hugh Deſpenſer, who 
before long underwent decapitation alſo. The 
declenſion of the town was partly e, to a 
great plague in the reign of Edward III, and 
partly to the building of Abingdon bridge. The 
dukedom of Cornwall, then, remained veſted in 
the royal family, the king's eldeſt ſon being 

deemed duke of Cornwall by birth. Walling- 
tord was one of the manors granted to ſupport 
the dignity, and ſo continued till the reign of 
Henry VIII. when cardinal Wolſey, having built 
a college at Oxford, it was with the caſtle granted 
thereto. However the grant ſeemed to be in part 
reverſed, for the honour of Wallingford was ſe- 
parated from the dutchy of Cornwall, and an- 
nexed to the manor of Ewelme, in Oxfordſhire. 
It was given by James I. to his queen, and af- 
terwards to his ſon prince Charles; but the caſtle, 
in queen Elizabeth's reign, and ever ſince, E. 
; | Qu 
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belonged to Chriſt-church college, Oxford, tho” 
now entirely ruined. Leland informs us it 


had three large and deep ditches, with tow- 


ers and a dungeon, beſides the collegiate cha- 
pel. In Camden's time this caſtle was a mag- 


nificent ſtructure, and uſed as a retreat for the 
ſcholars of Chriſt-church. It was double wall- 


ed and ditched: in the middle was a tower raiſed 


upon a very high mount, in the ſteep aſcent to 
which, by ſtairs, there was a well of a ſurprizing 
depth. 33 Jo 52> 1 
There was at Wallingford, a convent of black 
monks, fubordinate to the abbey of St. Alban's 


to whom the church of the holy Trinity was gi- 


ven, together with the collegiate church in the 
_ caſtle, by Galfridus Camerarius : alfo a ſmall ſo- 
ciety of religious, ſtiled the maſter, brethren 


and fifters of the hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt, 


inſtituted before the reign of Edward I. and ſtood 
without the fouth gate of the town. Walling- 
ford gave the title of v.:-2unt to William K nolles, 
fo created by James I. and afterwards ear] of 


* 


Banbury, by king Charles I. which latter ho- 
' nour was claimed ſome years ago by a deſcendant, 


but was not allowed by the houſe of lords. 

Fhe rents and profits of the m:nor, with the 
markets and fairs, are now by virtue of a leaſe 
from the crown, veſted in the corporation, which, 


by the charter of James I. confiſts of a mayor, 
fox aldermen (he are juſtices of the peace within | 


the borough) a town clerk, two bailiffs, a cham- 
berlain, and 18 burgeſſes. It is, at preſent, a 
very handſome town, with two principal ſtreets, 
in one of which a market is kept, and there is a 
convenient and elegant market-houſe, and well 
built town-hall, where, it being a peculiar ju- 


riſdiction, the ſeflions are held. St. Mary's is 


the only church remaining ; two others being 


put OO OO” i Ee ANN 
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deſtroyed in the grand rebellion. There are al ſo | 


the ruins of two or three more. 

Wallingford, like Reading, has ſent members 
to parliament from the earlieſt times ; they are 
| choſen by the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, 
and not receiving alms, and the — is the re- 
turning officer. 

The two markets are held on Tueſdays and 
Fridays, but the laſt is moſt conſiderable; and 


the four fairs, on Tueſday before Eaſter, for toys 


and pleaſure, June 24, for horſes; Sept. 19, for 


hiring ſervants. (which is the principal fair) and 


Dec. 17, for fat hogs. Wallingford 1 is 46 miles, 
W. by N. from London. 

Within a mile of this town is a farm called 
Choſeley, thought to be the largeſt in England, 
the lands, which lye all together, being let for 


1000]. per annum, and there is one barn, the 


roof of which is above an hundred yards long. 
Here was a monaſtery founded about the year 990 


by king Ethelred ; but it was deſtroyed in the 


year 1006. 

On SinnoDuUN Hir.L, on the banks of the 
Thames, there was once a Roman fort, ſuppo- 
ſed, by Leland, to have been ruined by the 
Danes : the hill is ſtill ſurrounded by a deep 


ditch, and when the land is ploughed Roman 


coins are turned up. At Brightwel, near this 
hill, was a caſtle, which Henry II. took by 
ſtorm, a ſhort time before he concluded a peace 
with king Stephen. 1 5 

At Lone CROMARSH, is a fair held on Au- 
guſt 2, for cheeſe and horſes. = | 
North and South Mokkr on, / two villages 

near Wallingford, are noted. for nothing but giv- 
ing name to a hundred. 


At EAST HAG BURN, three miles weſt of We 
_ town, a fair i is annually held, on the Thurf- 


day 
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day before St. Michael, O. S. or Oct. 10, for | 


toys and recreation. | 


ASTON, is a village five miles S. W. of Wal- 


lingford, by ſome thought to be the place where 


a battle was fought between the Saxons and 
Danes, in the year 871, wherein the Danes were 
vanquiſhed, about four days after the victory ob- 
tained near Reading. 8 
SrREATLIEx, is a village ſix miles ſouth of 


= Wallingford, ſo denominated from being ſituated 
on a Roman highway, near Ickenild Street, 


which here enters Berkſhire, and runs acroſs the 
downs, as has been already taken notice of, Re- 
turning to our road, the next place of any ac- 
count is - % pet 
EasT-ILSLEY, or Market Ilſley, or Hildeſley, 


a town about nine miles from Abingdon, - ſeated: 


in a pleaſant valley between two hills, among 


fertile corn fields, and excellent ſheep-downs,. 


of Windſor, is worth 3ool. per ann. . 
At a ſmall diſtance from Eaſt-Ilſley, is the 
village of Compton, of no note but for giving 
name to an hundred. 


One mile and an half N. of Eaſt-Iiſley, is 
Kates-gore, where the late duke of Cumberland 


built fine ſtables for keeping his running-horſes, 


and a more proper place could not be found for 
that purpoſe, on account of the ſpacious downs 


by which it is ſurrounded and which ſerved for 
breathing, exerciſing, and training of horſes, 


ALDwoRTH, or ALDER, as the common peo- 


le ſtile it, between three and four miles S. E. of 
Eaſt-IIfley, is remarkable for being the place 
where the caſtle belonging to the De la _ 
LE ; 7 too, 
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with a good market, on Wedneſdays, remarkable 
for being the greateſt for ſheep, in the kingdom, 
and a fair on Auguſt 6, for ſheep and lambs., 
The rectory, which is in the gift of the canons 
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ſtood, which family became extinct, ſo long ago 
as the reign of Edward III. Their manſion- 
houſe was ſituated on a neighbouring hill, and 
there is ſtill a farm there called Beche farm. In 

the church are nine antique monuments, with 
the figures of the perſons they were deſigned to 
commemorate, cut in ſtone and lying upon them. 
Five of them are ſuppoſed, from being dreſs'd in 
armour, and lying with one leg acroſs the other, 
to have been knights Templars. Others are ſo 
broken and mutilated that at cannot be diſcovered 
whether or no they were of the ſame order. 

They are beyond the ordinary human ſtature, 

and therefore are looked upon by the common 

people, as memorials of a race of giants. Doubt- 
leſs theſe monuments were erected to the memo- 

ry of ſome of the De la Beches. They muſt. 
have:been buried, before the year 1307, in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward II. becauſe in 
that year the poſſeſſions of the knights Templars 
in England, were ſeized by that king, and five 

years after the order was totally ſuppreſſed all 

over Europe. In the church- yard, cloſe to the 
church, is another monument, but ſunk ſo low 
in the ground, as prevents a diſcovery whether it 
be one of the ſame order. There is a yew-tree 
in this church-yard, worth the notice of the 
traveller: the trunk or item, about four or five 
feet from the ground, where it is Jargeſt, mea- 
| ſures 27 feet round; from that part it runs taper- 
ing, and ſeems to riſe to the height of about 25 
feet, the branches ſpreading from the trunk, ſe- 
ven or eight yards every way. The age of this 
venerable yew is not to be determined; for the 
inhabitants have not even a traditionary know- 

ledge of it. 85 1 

DoxnninGToN-CASTLE, on the the river Lam- 

born, about a mile to the N. N. W. of Newbu- 
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ry, is ſaid to have been built by Sir Richard de 
Atterbury, knt. in the reign of Richard II. It is 
chiefly memorable for the refidence of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of the Engliſh pocts, for be- 
ing the ſeat of the De la Poles, and afterwards of 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. Henry VIII. 
erected it into an henour, and in the reign of 
James I. the family of Farken were in poſſeffion 
of it, and with them it now remains. It is fi- 
tuated on the brow of an bill, and has a beauti- 
fully extended proſpect. Its preſent ſtate will 
be beſt known by the annexed plate. In the late 
civil war Col. Bois, with a handful of men, held 
it out in a brave and reſolute manner, and ſucs 
cefſsfully deſended it againſt ſeveral vigorous at- 
tacks of the parliament forces. The oak under 
which the famous Chaucer is ſaid to have com- 
poſed ſeveral of his poems was ſtanding near the 
caſtle, not many years ſince. At Donnington, 
near the caſtle, the ſame Sir Richard de Atterbu- 
5 founded a priory. of the order of the Holy- 
rinity, valued, at the diflolution, at 191. 14s 
x0d. Below the *atle he alſo founded an hot- 
pital now called God's-howſe, for a maſter and 12 
poor men, Who have each 6}. 138. 4d. per ann. 
and every ſeventh-year, when the leaſe is renew- 
ed, almoſt double that fum, alſo the endowment 
of the ſaid benevolent gentleman. | 
NEWBURY, is ſeated in a fertile = upd 
the river Kennet, and is a great thoroughfare. 
It owes its increaſe of buildings and inhabitants 
to the clothing manufacture, which formerly 
was fo flouriſhing, that John Winſchomb, com- 
monly called Jack of Newbury, was, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. the greateſt clothier in England. 
He kept 100 looms at work in his houſe, which 


was to be ſeen a century ago, but is now divided 
into leveral tenements. He built. the church, 


which 
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BERKSHIRE gg 
which is a noble edifice, or rather the weſt part 


of it, from the pulpit, and alſo the tower. In 


the expedition to Floddon-field, in Northumber- * 


land, in the year 1513, he marched with 100 of 
his own men, all armed and clothed at his fole 
expence, and in the battle which enſued, the 


Engliſh obtained a great victory over the Scots, 


their king, James IV. being flain, with numbers 

of his nobles, in the confic. | 
Two remarkable battles were fought at tha 

Burrows on the Waſh, two miles S. E. by 8. 


* 


from Newbury, in the civil war between king 
Charles I. nd the parliament. The firſt hap- 


pened on Sept. 20, 1643, when prince Rupert 


with his horſe, ſoon routed that of the parlia- 


ment; he then charged their infantry, but could 
make no impreſſion on their ſtand of Pikes, and 
was forced to wheel about. The battle continu- 


ed the whole day, with nearly equal ſucceſs; burt 
at night the king drew off his forces, and permit- 

ted the earl of Effex to enter the town, and pur- 
ſue his march towards London. In this conttict 


fell, on the king's ſide, the earls of Sunderland 
and Carnarvon, the accompliſhed lord Falkland; 


and wany others of great note, 


The ſecond battle was fought on Oct. 27, of 


the following year, in which the parliament's 


forces gained the victory. The king had ſecured 
his troops, by placing his foot in the intrench- 


ments, and poſting his horſe in two adjoining 


fields. Several days before the battle, the two 
armies had many ſmart ſkirmiſhes: but, at length, 
on the beforementioned day, being Sunday, the 
parliament generals formed their army into two 


diviſions, the general's horſe and foot, part af 
Mancheſter's horſe, moſt of Waller's forces, wich 


the city brigade marching to Speene-hill, and 


the earl of Mancheſter's foot, with part of his 
| 5 horſe, 
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horſe, continued on the field, near Shaw. The 
horſe were commanded by Sir William Waller, 
and Sir William Balfour, and the foot by ſer- 
| jeant-major-general Skippon. ' The battle laſted 
| from three or four a clock in the afternoon, 'til! 
| [7-0 night, with various ſucceſs ; but, at length, the | 
1 the king's forces.were beat from their trenches, | 
| and afterwards from their ordnance, with the loſs 
fi of 3000 men, and the enemy loſt 2500. The 
= - king's army conſiſted of 8000 foot and 500 horſe, !! 
k and that of the parliament of 16000, horſe and 
1% AW | Lp THIN Ws 
1 Newbury has now loſt moſt of its clothing 


trade; the ſtreets are ſpacious, particularly the 
market- place, where there is an old market- 
| houſe, built of timber, lath and plaiſter, and in 
indifferent repair, under which the fleſn- market 
is held. Near it is a noble town- hall, of brick- 
work, in arches, and very handſomely ſaſhed, 
118 and here the buſineſs of the corporation is tranſ- 
bj acted. The church, town-hall and market- 
"8 ' Houſe ſtand near each other, in the middle of the 
44 town. A report was induſtrioufly ſpread through 
i} | | many parts of the kingdom, that the tower of the 
| | church, which ſtands on the banks of the river, 
ſunk two feet perpendicular, ſoon after the great 
floods, in the beginning of the year 1764; but 
by an enquiry made on the ſpot, it appeared to 
REA A £7 ARE 
Newbury was incorporated by queen Eliza- 
beth, and is governed by a mayor, aldermen and 
burgeſſes. It has a conſiderable market, for 
corn, on Thurſdays, and four fairs; on Holy 
Thurſday, for — and cattle; on July 5, for 
horſes, cows and hogs; on September 3, for 
cheeſe and horſes, and for the ſame on Octo- 


ber 28. 
ES”. There 
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There is a charity-ſchool in this town, for 46 


boys, endowed with 40l. per ann. beftdes 2 51. 


yearly, ſettled upon it by a private gentleman : 


alſo an alms-houſe, called Jemmet's alms-Houfe, 


ſaid to have been firſt encouraged by king John, 


for ſix poor men and as many women, who are 
allowed 21 pence per week each; 4s. on the 
fair day, 13s. 4d. at Chriſtmas, and an hundred 
faggots of wood yearly, with a new coat or gown 
.every two years. It is a decent old building, 
oppoſite to St. Bartholomew's hofpital, which 
has lately been repaired. At the fouthern extre- 


mity of the town, is an old chapel, now conver- 


ted into a dwelting-houfe : the bur ing ground 
adjoining lies waſte, where, as an old inbabitant 
of the town informed one of the editors of this 


work, a may=pole, was many years ago erected, 
whereby a conſiderable quantity of human bones 
were thrown up. 


Newhury gives the title of baron to the duke 
of Cleveland, and is 56 miles welt of London. 


At Sidmonton, near this town are the remains 


of an old Roman camp; and at the neighbouring 


fand-pits ſeveral perſons fuffered for their religion 
in the reign of queen Mary. 3 
There is a ſtratum of peat, on each ſide the 


Kennet, near Newbury, which is from about a 
quarter, to half a mile wide, and many miles ifi 
length. Peat is a compoſition of the roots, leaves 
and branches of trees, together with graſs, 
ſtraw, plants and weeds, which, by lying long - 


in water, are formed into a maſs, fo ſoft as to be 
cut through with a ſpade. It is, in colour, of 4 


blackiſh brown, and is uſed for fuel; the depth, 


below the ſarface at which it is found, in this 


Place, is from one to eight feet. Great numbers 
of entire oaks, alders, willowes and firs, which 
pear to be torn up by the roots, are found ly- 
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ing irregularly in the true peat. Horſes and bea- 
vers. heads, deer's bones, antelopes horns, and 


the heads and tuſks of boars, have alſo been fre- 


quently diſcovered therein. Some years ſince, an 
urn was found in the peat-pit, in Speen-moor, 
of a light brown colour, large enough to hold a 
gallon ; but as it was broken to pieces by the 


eat-diggers, it could not be critically examined. 


*wo flint ſtones were taken out of this peat, 


which bore evident marks of human invention; 


for they .are large, ground to an edge, in the 

{ an axe, and fo perfect and ſharp, that 
wood might be cut with them. If we miſtake 
not, theſe ſtones are now in the cuſtody of Mr. 
Sare, an ingenious antiquarian, at Aldermarſton, 
in this county. About half a mile, N. N. E. 
of Newbury, is a pleafant feat, which belonged 
to the Dolemans ; it is near the Bath road, and 
has been honoured by the preſence of ſeveral of 


our menarchs when travelling towards the 


weſt. | 

At BrRIMPTON, about five miles ſouth of New- 
*bury, there was, in the time of Henry III. an 
houſe of knights hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
EL. > “VV 

Here our road enters Hampſhire, but we ſhall 
entertain ourſelves with ſome other places in the 
neighbourhood of Newbury. 


NBORN, is about two miles from that town, 


noted for a very remarkable cuſtom of the manor. 


The widow of a copyholder, is, on his death, 
intitled to have free bench, in all his copyhold 


lands, dum fola & caſta * ; but if ſhe mar- 
$1 4 | 


ries, or is incontinent, ſhe forfeits her eſtate ; 


nevertheleſs, if, the next court that is held for 
the manor, ſhe comes in riding backward, on a 
black ram, with the tail in her hand, and re- 


admit her to her free bench : 


Here T am, riding on a black ram, þ 
Like a whore as I am; 
And for my crinkum crankum, 
Have loſt my binkum bagnkum ;—_ C 
And for my tail's game | 

Am brought to this worldly ſhame ; 
Wherefore, pray Mr. Steward, give me my 

lands again! 


HamsTED - MARSHAL, is about two miles 


weſt of Enborn, ſo called, becauſe it tormerly 
belonged to the earl- marſhal of 2 nd, it is 


now principally remarkable for a fine ſeat of lord 
Craven's, ſeated on an eminence, which has an 
extenſive proſpect. _ 

KENTBURY, is a village, about two miles 
and an half N. W. of Hamſted-Marſhal. It is 
a large pariſh, and gives name to an hundred. 

We will now, with our traveller's leave, car- 
ry him through the road from Abingdon into 
Glouceſterſhire; but firſt let us not forget a place, 
or two to the north of that town, which lie out 
the courſe of any high road. 

BasiL” s-LEIGH, is four miles north of Abing= 
don, and received its appellation from the ancient 
family of the Baſils, who claimed it on the mar- 
riage of one of their family to the heireſs of a 
knight, named de Leigh, and flouriſhed here for 
many ages. The male line, however, failing in 
the ſixteenth century, it went by the marriage 


of the heireſs to the Fettiplaces, a yery honour- 


able name in this county. 
A mile ſouth of Baſils-Leigh, is Sandford, or 
dandleford, where a priory was founded by Gaſ- 


fred, carl of Perc! h, and Maud his wit,” in the 
| 1 reign 
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peats the following words, the ſteward muſt re- 
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reign of king John, for Auguſtine monks, and 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptiſt ; 


but being deſerted by thoſe monks, in the year 


1480, it was annexcd to the collegiate church of 
Windſor. 

WHITEHAM, or Wir nA, is a village "WY 
ed on the banks of the Iſis, about three miles north 
of Baſil's-Leigh, and two miles weſt of Oxford: 


there are at this place conſiderable remains of an 
ancient religious houſe, called Godſtowe nunne- 
ry, two ſides of the tower of which were ſtand- 


ing till within theſe few years, when they were 


the celebrated Rofamond, daughter of William 
lord: Clifford, and paramour of Henry IE. feclud- 
ed herſelf, upon that monarch's marriage with 


queen Eleanor ; ; and in the chapel, which is yet 
entire, there is a ſtone- coffin, wherein ſhe was 
interred, and the following monkiſh inſcription 


{till very legible, VIZ. 
Hic j ceet in Tumba, Roa Afund:, non Roſe Al, 


N. on adi, ſed wet gu redolere falet. 


It now is part of the eſtates of the earl of Abing- 


don, who has a ſeat, with a park, on the welt 


fide of the church. 


NEw3RIBGE, is about {ix miles from Sie 


don, to the N. W. ſeated! upon the river 
FThames, where two annual fairs are held, on 


March 31, and Sept. 28,. for cheeſe and horſes. 
At FyFIEID, or FvreHyDe, was an hoſpital 
dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, founded: by the 
executors of John Golafre, — 20 Henry VI. 
The manor and eſtate was purchaſed by Sir Tho- 


mas White, Lord Mayor of London, who ſet- 
tled it upon St. John's college Oxford, of which 
he was the founder; but previouſly granted 2 


leaſe 


D 


blown down by a high wind. In this nunnery 
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leaſe of it to his brother, in whoſe family it has 
ever ſince- continued; though the college are 
lords of the manor, We will now addreſs our- 
ſelves to the road we propoſe to travel, on which- 
the firſt place of any account we meet with, is 

GARFORD, about five miles weſt of Abingdon, 
which is moſt pleafingly ſituated on the north 
bank of the river Ocke, and belongs to the pa- 
1 riſh of Marcham : at this place a battle was 
fought between the Britons and the Romans; 
but it is not to be now diſcovered when that e- 
vent happened: however, ſuch a battle, no doubt, 
was fought, becauſe towards the latter end of the 
laſt century, at a ſtone- pit, near the village, 
were found fragments of arms. and armour, ſkele- 
tons of men, ſeveral pieces of Roman coin, and 
a quantity of glaſs rings, or adder-heads, of the 
ſame kind with thoſe mentioned in the deſcrip- 
tion of Angleſea: likewiſe ſome amber-beads; 
and ſuch things have been frequently dug up 
ſince. . | 
Near four miles further, and about a mile ſouth 
of the road lies Puſey, which, for many ages, has 
been poſſeſſed by the family of that name, who + 
| hold the manor, by a horn, faid to be given to 
their anceſtors by Che the Dane. „ 
One mile and a half eaſt of this place, there 
is a roundiſh rampire with double ditches, called 
Cherbury caſtle, or Cherbury camp, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been conſtructed by Canute, be- 
torementioned, much reſembling Badbury caſtle 
in Dorſetſhire ; but the extent is not ſo great. 
About a mile from hence, are the walls of ano- 
ther caſtle, fo much demoliſhed, that a part of it 
has been converted to an orchard. In the mid- 
way, between theſe two caſtles, is a round hill, 
called Windmill-hill, whereon there is ſuppoſed - 
to have been a Watch- tower. | | 
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WADLEY, is a village a mile and a half eaſt, 
north eaſt of Farringdon, where there is a Re 
annually on the 5th of April, for horſes and 
cows. 

on, or FARRENDON, is ſeated at 
the bottom. of an hill, where Robert, earl of 
Glouceſter, erected a: caſtle in the reign of 
king. Stephen, which, after a ſtout reſiſtance, 
was taken by that prince and demoliſhed. Upon 
the ſcite thereof, Stephen founded a priory for 
Ciſtercian monks, about 1142, which is likewiſe 
demoliſhed. The church, which ſtands on the 
hill, is a large, handſome ſtructure, and the 
principal ornament of the town. There is a 
market on Tueſdays, and three fairs, on Feb. 2. 
Whit Tueſday, and Oct. 18, for horſes, fat 
cattle and pigs. Farringdon is 68 miles, W. 
by. N. from London. 

Two miles and an half north bt Farring- 
don, i is Radcot-bridge, where a battle was fought A 
in the year 1387, between Thomas duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the .carls of Derby, Arundel, Notting- 
ham and Warwick, and Robert de Vere, mar- 


quis of Dublin, wherein the latter was routed 


and forced to ſwim over the river Iſis to make 
his eſcape; Sir Thomas Molineux, and num- 
bers of Eldiers on de Vere's {ide being ſlain in the 
conflict. Hereabout a great cauſeway was be- 
gun, which it is pretended led to Friar Bacon's 
ſtudy, in Oxford; ſome have imagined it to be 
a work of the Romans ; ; but it was more probably 
the work of Robert D*Oyley, in the time of Wil- 
"liam the Conqueror. | 

Having thus accompanied our traveller thro' 
all the conſiderable roads in this county, and vi- 
ſited their environs, it remains to conduct him 
to the ſouth- eaſt corner, where though there are 


no great roads to accommodate bim, he will meet 
with 


— 
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with gratifications of his -Euriofity ſufficient to 
make the tour perfectly agreeable. | 

OCKINGHAM, or WOKINGHAM, is a market 
08 in Windſor foreſt, which conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral ſtreets, with a market-houſe, an handſome 
ſtructure, in the centre. It was noted formerly” 
for its manufacture of ſilk ſtockings, and cloth. 
There is alſo a free-ſchool, and it is incorpora- 


ted, and governed by an alderman, a recorder, 


and capital burgeſſes; the market, which is well 
furniſhed with proviſions, is on Tueſdays, and- 
the three fairs are held annually, on the Thurſ- 
day before Shrove-tide, June 14, and Nov. 2, 
all for horſes and cattle. This town gave the 
title of baron, to prince George of Denmark, . 
ſpouſe of queen Anne. It is diſtant from Lon 
don 33 miles welt, and about ſeven eaſt ſouth eaſt 
of Reading. 

Dr. Thomas Cioodwis, biſhop of Bath and 


Wells, author of the Jewiſh and Roman anti- 


|  quities, firſt drew his breath at Ockingham, and 
became an excellent preacher in the reign of 


rap Elizabeth; He was educated at Magda- 
en college, Oxford, and during queen Mary's 
reign, ſupported his family by the practice of 
phyſic, in which faculty he had . the degree 
of batchelor. He was ſucceſſively chaplain to 
the biſhop of London, dean of Chriſt- church, 
Oxford, re y of Milton Eccleſia, and of | 
Leighton- Beaudeſert, and at length was promo- 
ted to the biſhoprick, abovementioned. He died 
on November 9, 1 590, in the 73d year of his 
age,” 
| "Ns far from this town, on the foreſt, Pope 
the harmonious poet was born, who has cele- 
brated the place of his rativity, in a fine deſerip- 
tive poem. Molly Mog, on whom Mr. Gay 
made a well- -known ballad: was the daughter of. 
| F 4 a man 
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2 man in this town, who kept the Roſe Inn. 
She died in the year 1766, having outlived her 
charms. About three "miles and an half S. E. 


of Ockingham, at a place called Eaſt Hamſted, 


is a fortification named Cæſar's camp, ſituated on 
the top of an hill, and conſiſting of a large ſquare, 


with a well in the midſt ; completely ſcarped or 


ſloped within fide from the ditch. Three miles 


and an half eaſt from the town, is Cowper's hill, 


celebrated in a beautiful poem, by Sir John Den- 
ham. Yew-tree corner, is about three miles 8. 


FE. of Ockingham, and is the place where the 
ſtag-hunters, who are ſometimes very numerous, 


meet to prepare for the hace. 

At CHAPEL GREEN, in the pariſh of Ocking- 
ham, an hoſpital was founded, in the reign of 
Charles I. by H. Lucas, Eſq; for 16 penſioners, 
who have each 10 pounds:per ann: and a chap- 
lain, who is ſtiled maſtery; gol. a year. The 


truſtees, are the Grocers company, of London, 


who ele& the chaplain ; and the penſioners are 
preſented, alternately by 16 pariſhes in Berk- 
{hire, and the like number in Surry, This pa- 
riſh is very extenſive, being 15 miles and an half 

in circumference, four miles and an half in length, 


and three in breadth. | | 
FiINCHAMSTEAD, two miles and an half S. S. 


W. of Ockingham, has a fair for cattle, annual- 
ly, on the 23d of April. And 


At BRAcKEN HILL, or BRACKNELL, four . 
E. N. E. from Ockingham, are three annual 
fairs, held on April 25, for cows and ſheep; Aug. 
22, for horſes, cows, and hogs, and on Oct. 1, 


for ſheep and large cattle, 


PAGLEY, or PURLEY, is about three miles 


N. W. of Reading, and came to the St. Jobns by 


marriage of the daughter and heireſs of Sir John 
Inwardby. At this place was a priory founded 
| | by 
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by Ralph de Chadelworth, in the reign of Henry 
1 for Auguſtine monks, which was valued at 
the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, at 711, per ann. 
Hunsr, is about two miles E. by N. from 
Ockingham, and part of the pariſh is in Wiltſhire; 
Sir Richard Harriſon founded an alms-houſe in 
this place, for 12 men and women, who have 
38. 6d. per week each, and every year a coat or 

WIN DSO is ſeated on the river Thames, 
om a riſing ground, in a falubrious air, and is an 
handſome, large, and well frequented town, con- 
_ fiſting of ſeveral ſtreets round the famous caſtle, 

the principal of 'which looks towards the fouth, 
and is adorned with good houſes, and a magnifi- 
cent town hall g buile in the reign of Charles II. 
The pariſh church, though large, is but an or- - 
dinary ſtructure; however, in the tower there is 
a ring of eight bells. The town is incorporated, 
and governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 
other perſons choſen from amongſt the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial inhabitants, 13 of whom are called fel- 
lows, or benchers of the Guildhall, and of theſe 
10 are named the aldermen, from among whom 
the mayor and bailiffs are choſen. -. The freemen 
of this corporation are exempted from all tolls of 
bridges, markets and fairs, and ſend two repre- - 
ſentatives to parliament. -. The market is on Sa- 
turdays, and the three fairs, on Eaſter Fueſday, 
and Oct. 15, for horſes and cattle, and on June 
5, for the fame, ſheep and wool. Windſor is 
24 miles weſt of London. 
The object of the curiofity of all travellers, is 
the caſtle of Windſor, which is the moſt remark- 

able and celebrated in the kingdom. The toẽn 
in the midſt of which it raiſes its battlements, 
was granted by Edward the Confeſſor to his ab- 
bey of Weſtminſter, but the conqueror, de- 
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lizhted with the ſituation, gave lands in Eſſex 
in exchange, and built there an hunting ſeat. 
Henry I. rebuilt this houſe, fortified: it, and in 


the roth year of his reign kept his Whitſuntide 


therein; ſummoning all his prelates and nobility 
to attend him. When Rich rd I. went upon his 
romantic expedition to the Holy-land, he put 
the government of the kingdom into the honds of 
the biſhops of Durham and Ely, the latter of whom 
reſided in the tower of London, and the former 
at Windſor, taking it to be the ſecond ſtrongeſt 


place in England. Queen Eleanor, conſort of 
Edward I. took great pleaſure in this palace; 


and here Edward III. ſurnamed of Windſor, 
was born, in the next reign. To this prince 
the caſtle owes its magnificence; for he enlarged 
and beautified it at a vaſt expence, He erected | 
the royal palace and chapel,” together with St, 
George's hall, the lodgings on the eaſt and ſouth 
ſides of the inner court, the tower in the middle, 
and the houſes for the dean and canons in the 


outer court. He likewiſe built the whole cir- 


cumference of the walls, with the ſeveral towers 
and gates, as they ſtand at preſent. Edward IV. 
magnificently finiſhed the fine chapel of St. 
George. The ſtately ſtructure adjoining to the 
king's lodgings, was erected by Henry VII. 
and the great gate opening into the outer court, 
by Henry VIII. King Edward VI. and queen 
Mary perfected the Gorton fountain in the mid- 
dle of the inner court, into which the water was 
conveyed from Blackmore park, near Winghe]d. 
Queen Elizabeth laid out the terras-walk, at the 
extremity of which king Charles I, built a gate 
opening into the park. King Charles II. at a 
great expence repaired and furniſhed the palace, 
with arms, fine paintings, and made many other 
* II. and Willi _ 
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III. added more paintings and ornaments, prin- 
cipally the works of Verrio, a Neapolitan, ſo that, 
upon the whole, for magnificence, beauty and 
convenience, this caſtle may vye with any in 
Europe. 
In this palace was an old free chapel, 8 ; 
to St. Edward the Confeſfor, in which Henry I. - 


placed eight ſecular prieſts, who, it appears, were 


maintained out of his exchequer. And when 
Edward II. came to the throne, there was a royal 
chapel in the park, for thirteen chaplains and 
four clerks, who were ſupported by ſalaries out 
of the manors of Langley and Sippenham, in 
Buckinghamſhire. . In the 4th year of that prin- 
ce's reign, they were removed to the caſtle, and 
four more chaplains, .and two clerks added to - 
them. In the 28th year of his reign, he refound- 
ed this chapel, and conſecrated it as a collegiate - 
church to the honour of: the Virgin Mary, St. 
George, and St. Edward, the king and conſeſſor. 
This eſtabliſhment conſiſted of- a cuſtos, ſince 
called a dean, twelve great canons or prebenda- 
ries, thirteen vicars, or minor canons, four 
clerks, fix choriſters, twenty-four poor knights, and 
other officers. . This chapel was particularly ex- 
cepted out of the act for ſuppreſſing the colleges, : 

and ſtill. ſubſiſts in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
| The ch pel, as it now ſtands, was erected by 
Edward III. and dedicated to St. George, and 
i; by Edward IV. as obſerved above, and 
„ one of the moſt beautiful and mag- 
ni Gothick ſtructures in the world, the in- 
ſide being extremely curious, and the work with- 
out ſtriking every beholder with an air of in- 
expreſſible majeſty and grandeur. The coats of 
arms of the firit ſovereign, and 25 knights com- 
panions of the garter, are painted on the roof of- 
the chapel, and the various imagery ſcattered 
| 7 ay; 
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every where around, are moſt wonderfully finiſn- 
'ed, nor has length of time taken from them their 


the other the chapel. 
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delicacy and proportion. ; 
On the ſouth ſide of the choir, is an oratory, 
where prayers are read twice a day, and at the 
weſt end are the choriſters houſes, each having a 


ſmall garden. At the bottom of the ſquare is 
the library, and the ſquare itſelf is ſurrounded 
by an high wall, ſurmounted by towers, as the 
other is by the terrace, The entrance of each 
is over a ſtone bridge, with a gate, the upper- 


moſt of which fronts the royal apartments, and 


The college was refounded by Edward III. for 
a cuſtos, 12 ſecular canons, 13 prieſts, 4 clerks, 
6 choiriſters, and 26 alms knights; but in the 
reign of Edward IV. they were incorporated un- 
der the denomination of the dean and canons of 


the free chapel of St. George, within the caſtle 


of Windſor. | 8 
The alms knights, now called the poor knights 


of Windſor, were at firft, as before obſerved, 


only 24, but upon the inſtitution of the order of 
the garter, they were made equal in number to 
the knights; they are, at preſent, reduced to 
eighteen, who have each a yearly allowance, and 
a little cell round the ſquare where the church 


ſtands; they wear a caſſock of red cloth, with a 


purple mantle, and St. George's croſs on the left 
ſhoulder. Their ſtalls are in the middle of the 
choir, immediately below thoſe of the knights 
of the garter; and it 1s their duty to go twice a 


day, in their robes, to church, to pray for the 


ſovereign and the knights of that order. 

Of this moſt noble order, have been eight em- 
perors of Germany, five kings of Denmark, three 
kings of Sweden, three kings of Spain, five kings 


of Portugal, two kings of Naples, one king of 


Arra- 
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Arragon, ſeveral princes of Germany, and ma- 
ny ſovereign dukes and other renz men in all 


parts of Europe. 

The habit and enſigns of the order, are a gar- 
ter, mantle, ſurcoat, or kirtle, hood, cap, George 
and collar, to which an hat was added by king 


Charles I. The officers are the prelate, who is 


biſhop of Wincheſter; the chancellor, Who is 
biſhop of Saliſbury; the regiſter, who is dean of 
WY OL garter king of arms, and the black 


rod. 


A great many noble families of England 8 — 


their eſcutcheons in this chapel, where the re- 
mains of the kings, Henry VI, Edward IV, 
Henry VIII, and his queen Jane Seymour, and 
Charles I, were depoſited. 
The caſtle conſiſts of two ſquare courts, with > 
a tower between them, called the three wards. 
The inner ſquare is the higher ward, the tower 
the middle ward, and the outer ſquare the lower 
ward, In the middle of the inner ſquare, is an 
_ equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles II, erected in 
1680, by Tobias Reftal, a grateful domeſtic ſer= -- 
vant, who had long en! that prince's ſavour. 
The terrace walk on the outſide is faced with free- 
ſtone, which ſome. affirm is the fineſt in the 
world. From this terrace the proſpect is perfect- 
ly inchanting, and pictureſque, all over the neigh= 
bouring country.. If the weather would permit, 
here queen Elizabeth uſually walked for an hour 
before dinner. On the par 160 ſide of this ſquare, 
towards the north, re the royal apartments, and 
thoſe of the officers of the houthold ; the reſt of the 
ſquare is taken up by the Lodgings of the officers of 
the crown, You enter the royal apartments thro” 
a paſſage ſupported by pillars, the niches being 
filled with antique buſtoes, particularly that of 


che Roman ſlave picking a thorn out of his foot. 
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From hence there is a flight of ſtairs leading to the 
royal apartments on the left; and to the right, is 
a paſſage through a ſmall court, up another ſtair- 
caſe to St. George's hall. The domes of theſe 
ſtair-caſes are elegantly painted, and from each 
of them is a pailage of communication to the 
guard rooms, which are curiouſly ornamented 
with various ſpecies of arms, artfully diſpoſed, 
as at St. James's palace. In the queen's guard- 
room, Britannia, in the perſon of queen Catherine. 
of Portugal, is painted on the ceiling, ſeated on a 
globe, the four quarters of the world making offer- 
ings to her: over the chimney-picce is the picture 
af prince George of Denmark, on horſeback, by 
Dahl; and over that, in the king's guard- room, 
is a fine painting, by Vandyke, of Charles XIIth 
of Sweden, on horſeback, and the dome and 
ceiling are ornamented with fables from the hea- 
then mythology. Over the fire- place, in the 
preſence chamber, is a painting of Judith and 
Holofernes, accounted a very maſterly perform 
ance, and over the door is a fine Magdalen, by 
Sir Peter Lely. There are ſeveral! other Judiths, 
and another 1 and in the gallery is the 
daughter nouriſhing her confined father at her 
breaſt. Leda and the ſwan, on the ceiling of the 
king's cloſet, is admirably performed and much 
admired, In the dining-room are all forts of fiſh, 
poultry and fruit, and in the gallery, the portrait 
of an old woman, reading by candle-light, which 
are much praiſed by connoiſſeurs. There are ma- 
ny other fine paintings in the royal apartments, 
particularly in the queen's audience-chamber, 
Judith and Holofernes, by Guido Rheni ; St. 
Stephen ſtoned, by Rotterman, and a Magdalen, 
by moonlight, by Carraccio. On the ceiling of 
the ball-room, is repreſented in the characters of 
Perſeus and Andromeda, Europe delivered by 
e king 
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king Charles II. Over the head of Europe is in” 


ſcribed Europa Liberata; here are alſo paintings 


of the Roman charity after Tintoret ; Duns Sco- 
tus, by Spanniolet ; a Madona, by Tiuan; Fame, 
by Palmegiani ; Arts and Sciences, by the fame 
hand; Pan and Syrinx, by Stanick. On the ceil- 
ing of the queen's drawing-rocm, is the wo} ate 


of the gods and goddeſſes, finely intermixed wit 


flowers, cupids, &c. and heightened with gold. 
The paintings in this room are, Lot and his 
daughters, after Angelo; lady Digby, by. Van- 
dike; a ſleeping Venus, by Pouffin; a family, 
in the characters of Marc Anthony and Cleopa- 


tra, by de Bray; a Dutch family after T'itian., 


and a flower-piece, by Verelſt. In the queen's 
bed-chamber are, the Holy-family, by Raphael; 


Herod's cruelty, by Julio Romano; and Judith 


and Holofernes, by Guido. The room of beau- 


ties, contains the portraits of fourteen of the moſt 


celebrated beauties in the reign of Charles II, viz, 


Mrs. Knott, Mrs. Dawſon, lady Sunderland, 
Iady Rocheſter, lady Denham and her ſiſter, 


Mrs. Middleton, lady Byrom, ducheſs of Rich- 


mond, counteſs of Northumberland, lady Gra- 


mont, ducheſs of Cleveland, ducheſs of Somer- 


ſet, and lady Oſſory, all originals of Sir Peter 
Lely. The other royal apartments are adorned 
with various labours of Lely, Vandike, Vanſo- 
mer, Baſſin, Skalkin, Tintoret, Raphael, K ne]- 
ler, Paul Veroneſe, Dahl, Holbein, Correggio, 
W aſterman, Angelo, Julio Romano, Titian, 
Carraccio, Carlo Dolce, Hanneman, Jenario, 
Verrio, Sneider, Zeyman, and others. The ta- 
peſtry, hangings, and carvings, are exceedingly 
grand and beautiful throughout, and well deſerve 
the particular attention of the curious viſitor, 
though the enumeration thercof would be too dif- 
fuſive for this work. 5 
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$t. George's hall is efteemed, by many per- 


ſons, the fineſt room in the world, and was de- 


ſigned, from the firſt inſtitution, for the enter- 


tainment of the knights of the garter, at their in- 
ſtallations. On the north fide is a painting of 

Edward III. on his throne, as large as life, re- 
ceiving his ſon, the renowned Black prince, re- 
turning in triumph from battle, attended by ma- 
ny illuftrious priſoners. The ceiling is adorned 


with a fine emblematical figure of king William 


III. trampling on a lion's head. In the front, 
which is the weſt end of the hall, the ſame mo- 
narch is repreſented on a throne, magnificently 
habited in the order of the garter; his cap on his 
right hand, and the crown on his left, which is 
Weed one of the beſt performances of Sir God- 
frey Kneller. Going up to this picture, are five 
ſteps of real marble, and five more fo admirably 
repreſented on the canvas, that a common obſer- 
ver would think them real, Over the throne, is 
St. George on horſeback, and the other parts of 


this magnificent hall, are principally decorated. 


with emblematical paintings and ornaments of 
architecture, particularly between the ſouth win- . 
dows. „%%% em 1 5 
From the hall, is a paſſage to the chapel- royal, 
which is paved with marble, and extremely well! 
painted with ſcripture hiſtories, The altar-piece 
repreſents the laſt ſupper,. and on the ceiling is 
Chriſt's aſcenſion. The carved works in this 
chapel are amazingly beautiful, and it may be 


ſaid to be the neateſt and fineſt chapel in the king- .. 


In deſcending from the inner to the outer 
court, we paſs the round tower, wherein the go- 


vernor or conſtable of the caſtle reſides, which 
is built in the form of an amphitheatre, very lot- 
ty the apartments being fuited to his dignity. 


O 


beck ſtone, which bring you into a court-yard,. 

in the middle of which: is a large ciſtern, firſt 
placed there by king Charles II. to receive the 
drains from the roof of the out-offices, and round 
the court are hung a number of buckets, to be 
ready in caſe of fire. The guard-room is furniſh- 
ed with all forts of arms, and the other apart- 
ments of this tower, are the great dining-room, 
the withdrawing-room with the cloſet adjoining, 
the bed-chamber, the little dining-room, from 


the window of which, you have a clear view of 


Wincheſter tower, nnd to the weſt of the river 
Thames: laſtly, the dreffing-room. On the 
curtain round this tower are 17 port-holes, with 
cannon, for the defence of the caſtle. On the 


weſt part of the leads, a ſtandard is erected, as 
often as the court or the conſtable reſide in 'the | 


caſtle, From theſe leads ſuch proſpects preſent 
themſelves as are paſt deſcription charming, on 
the N. E. Harrow on the hill, E. by N. Hamp- 


ſtead and Highgate ; eaſt, St. Paul's Cathedral, 


Shooter's and Dulwich hills; >; 8 Madam-ſcot 
hills, near Sevenoaks, in Kent; ſouth, Box hill 


in Surry, and Hind-head in Suſtex; welt, Lord 


Cadogan's fine ſeat at Caſſorn, in Berkthire; . 
N. W. Nettlebed windmill, Pen-wood and pen 
hills, with Eaton college and the caſtle of Win- 
cheſter. 
On the north ſide of the lower court, which 
is much longer than the upper, and full as broad, 


is the chapel of the order of the garter, which 


we have already deſcribed. 

Between the caſtle and the little palace, in 
which queen Anne took ſuch delight, is the en- 
trance into the little park, which though ſo call- 


ed, is not leſs than three miles in circumference. . 


The walks are finely ſhaded, it is well ſtocked | 


with 
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with deer, and has an elegant lodge for the 


keeper. From hence a paſſage carries us into 
the great park, which is upwards of fourteen 
miles in circumference, and 1s replete with all 


manner of game. The late duke of Cumber- 


land's lodge, called Cranbourn lodge, ſtands in 
the midſt of this park, being moſt delightfully 


| ſeated on an hill, from whence the proſpect chears 


the admiring fight. It was built by the late earl 


of Ranelagh, ang the incloſed ground about it is 


denominated Cranbourn park; and Cranbourn 
wood, is about a mile from it, weſt, In this is 
a pond, the ſource of Vitginia water, which af- 
ter many turnings, reaches: Chertiey, in Surry, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Thames, at the 


bottom of the earl of Portmore's park, about a 


quarter of a mile weſt of Weybridge park. 
This lodge was finely improved and adorned by 
his late royal highneſs, who laid out large ſums 
for. that purpoſe, which gave bread to ſome hun- 
dred poor families. He had alſo a managerie, in 
which many u common animals were kept. 

On Saturday, June 16, 1764, ſuch a terrible 
ſtorm of hail aroſe, that the {tones broke all the 
windows of this lodge, 1everal of them being a- 
| bove fix inches in diameter: the damage done, 
amounted to above one hundred and. fifty 
pounds. 

On the ouch ſide of the great park, is Shrub's 
Hill, on the ſummit of which the duke of Cum- 
berland built a temple, in a very elegant ſtile ; 


but, indeed, the whole park is ſo bountifully a- 


dorned by nature, that works of art ſuffer by a 
_ compariſon : yet the Chineſe bridge, thrown over 
a piece of water, and built of | timbers ten feet 
long, diverging both- ways, with ſtone abutt- 
ments, is, perhaps, as curious a piece of work- 
manſhip as any in Europe. 

At 
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At a ſmall diſtance from Windſor, is St. Leo- 
nard's hill, where many ancient coins, inſtru- 
ments of war, and an antique lamp have been 


| dug up; and about two miles S. E. of Windſor, 


18 1d Windſor, ſeated on the banks of the 


'l'hames ; at which place, or near it, Mr. Horſe- 


ly conjectures, was the Pontes of the Romans. 


It is at preſent only a ſmall village, conſiſting of 


a few {traggling houſes, 

At BRooM HALL, on the ſouth fide of Wind- 
ſor great park, was a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, 
founded before the reign of king John, and de- 
dicated to St. Margaret; but dai deſerted by 
the abbeſs and nuns, it was granted by the crown, 
to St. John's college, Cambridge. | 

We meet with two mineral ſprings in Berk- 


ſhire, at. Sunning-hill and Comner. Sunning- - 
Hill is pleaſantly ſituated in Windſor foreſt, a- 


bout five miles from Windſor, and 33 from Lon- 
don, the waters are Chalybeate, and of the ſame 


properties as thoſe at Tunbridge, to which we 
refer the reader in our account of Kent, 


CoMNER, or CAN ER, is three miles weſt of 


Oxford. The water is always of a whitiſh colour, 


eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, when the well is 
low, the reaſon of which appearance is ſaid to be 
owing to its proceeding from lime-ſtone. Oil of 
tartar being dropped therein, cauſes it to let fall a 


white ſediment ; and ſpirits of hartſhorn turn it to 
a pearl colour, but with the ſolution of ſilver, it 


changes to a purpliſh pearl colour, and with ſyrup 
of violets, green. A gallon of this water will yield 
296 grains of ſediment, whereof 76 grains are 
lime-ſtone, and the remainder a adenine nitre. 
The ſediment is dark brown, with a faltiſh and 
very. bitter taſte, will ferment with vinegar, as 
well as with oil of vitriol, and will alſo turn green 
immediately, with ſyrup of violets, The ſalt it- 
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ſelf is of a yellowiſh brown colour, and has a ſa- 
line, nauſeous, bitter taſte. It is a kind of cal- 


carious nitre, but inclines more to an alkali, 
than molt others of this claſs. The ſpring is not 


much frequented ; but it is known, that a quart 
of the water will purge a robuſt country fellow. 
The uncommon plants which grow naturally 
in this country are, 
Northern ſhrubby ſweet gale, fiveet willow, 


Dutch myrtle, or gale. Myrica foliis lanceolatis furb- 
ſerratis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. ſp. plant. 1024. 


This is the gale frutex odoratus ſeptentrionalium, 
J. B. The leaves, flowers, and ſeeds of this 
plant, have a ftrong fragrant ſmell, and a bitter 


taſte. They are ſaid to be uſed among the com- 
mon people, for deſtroying moths and cutaneous 
inſets, being accounted an enemy to infects of 


every kind; internally, in infuſions, as a ſtoma- 


chic and vermifuge ; and as a ſubſtitute to hops, 
for preſerving malt liquors, which they render 
more inebriating, and of conſequence leſs ſalu- 
brious. This plant is often called the myrtus 


brabantica, and is to be found by old Windſor 
— G o˙˙ + EEE F 


The man orchis, orchis bulbis indivifis nectarii 


labis trifolio antice bidentato, cornu longs, petalis a- 
cummatis. Act. Upſal. 1740. This is the or- 
chis ee hiante cuculla, major. Tourn. Or- 
chis galea et alis fere cinereis. Ray. It grows on 
Cawſham hills, by the Thames fide, not far from 
Reading. | - 


Solomon's ſeal, convallaria foliis alternis, floribus 


axillaribus. Flor. Suec. 274. This is the poly- 
gonatum-latifolium vulgare. C. B. It is to be met 
with in a field adjoining to the waſh of Newbu- 
ry, and in ſeveral other parts of the country. 
The roots of this plant are recommended exter- 


nally, as vulneraries, reſtringents and diſcuti- | 
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ents; and internally, as incraſſants and mild cor- 
roborants. Their virtues do not appear to be 
very great: they have little or no ſmell ; to the 
taſte, they diſcover a conſiderable ſweetneſs, 
which is followed by a very ſlight impreſſion of 


bitteriſhneſs and acrimony. 
Narreto leaned golden lung wort, bierarchinm 


pulmonaria dictum anguſtifolium. It is to be found 
in an old Roman camp at Sidmonton, near New- 
bury. 


In the time of the Romans, this county was 
inhabited by the Attrebatit or Attrebates, by 
ſome enquirers ſuppoſed to have been a colony 
of the Attrebates, in Gaul. When the Romans 


abandoned Britain, it fell into the hands of the 


Weſt-Saxons, and during the heptarchy, was a 
part of that kingdom. It ſuifered greatly after- 
wards from the frequent inroads of the Danes, 
who, notwithſtanding they ſuffered two great de- 
feats, in the year 37 1, at Inglefield and Aſh- 
down, as before taken notice of, afterwards ga- 
thered ſtrength and ravaged the whole county, 
deſtroying, in the year 1006, Wallingford and 
other towns, with their uſual. ſavage fury. 

Beſide the remarkable perfons already men- 
tioned, we ſhall ſubjoin an account of ſome o- 
thers, Who were natives of, and have reflected 
honour on this county. 

John Blagrave, an eminent mathematician of 


the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, was born at 
Bulmarſh-court, of honourable parentage, one 


of the repreſentatives i in parliament, for the bo- 
rough of ng having been of his family ever 
ſince the reign of king > T. After receivin 

the firſt rudiments of learning, in the ſchoot at 
Reading, he removed to St. John's college in 
Oxford, where he chieſty applied himſelf to the 


mathematics, Soon after he retired to his patri- 
monial 
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dq all the poſterity of his three brothers. And 
he likewiſe eſtabliſhed an excellent foundation 


tains, chooſes a virtuous maid, who has lived 


appear in the town- hall, on Good Friday, be- 
fore the mayor and aldermen, and throw dice; 


pounds. This is lucky money,” ſays Aſh- 


ten pounds, but had ſoon after a good huſ- 
„ band.” This worthy gentleman died the qth 


„ ] re 
, 


in Oxfordfhire, and in Chriſt-church, Oxford, 
. where he was admitted a ſtudent in 1636. Four 


vate ſtation, where he continued unmoleſted tilt 


˖ẽ, , wen 2g nee ri en ou een 


nas Den rien of 

monial ſeat, at Southcote-lodge, near Reading, 
where he continued to proſecute his ſtudies with 
equal induſtry and ſucceſs, as appears from ſeve- 
ral valuable works which he publiſhed.. Nor 
was his charity inferior to his learning. As be 
never married himſelf, he left handiome legacies 


for the encouragement of maid-ſervants in the 
town of Reading... The church-warden of each 
of the three pariſhes, which that borough con- 


five years with her maſter. Theſe three maids 


and ſhe that throws moſt, has a purſe-with ten 


mole, for I never heard of a maid who got the 


of Auguſt, 1611; at his houſe near Reading, 
and was interred near his mother, in the church 
of St. Lawrence, in that town. gt | 
John Fell, a learned and moft excellent bi- 
ſhop, of the XVIIth-century, and ſon of Samuel 
Fell, dean of Chriſt-church, Oxford, was born 
at Longworth, the 23d of June, 1625. He re- 
ceived his education in the free-ſchool at Thame 


years after, he took. the degree of batchelor of 
arts, and that of maſter in 1643 ; at which time 
he was in arms for king Charles I. who after- 
wards promoted him to the rank of enſign. Be- 
ing turned out of his ſtudent's place, in 1648, 
by the parliamentary viſitors, he retired to a pri- 


the reſtoration. In the ſummer of 1660, he was 
| | ap- 
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appointed prebendary of Chicheſter, and in 
the month of November following, enſtalled 
dean of Chriſt-church. In 1666, he was elect- 
ed vice-chancellor of the univerſity, and ten 
years after, was promoted to the ſee of Oxford. 
He was a generous benefactor to the college cf 
Chriſt-church: for, beſides building and repair- 
ing many parts of that noble ſtructure, He pur- 
chaſed, with his own money, moſt of the recto- 
ries which now belong to it, and left an eſtate 
for the maintenance of ten or more exhibitioners 
for ever, who are annually choſen on the firſt of 
November, when a publick ſpeech is ſpoken in 
the refectory in commemoration of him. Though 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that a man fo active could 
have much leiſure for ſtudy, yet he publiſhed 
ſeveral works, and all of them excellent in their | 
kind, He was never married. At length, hav- 
ing waſted his: ſpirits, and worn out his body by 
too intenſe an application to his duty, he died 
nin 1686, and was buried in the divinity-chapel, 
| 17 to the choir of Chriſt- church cathe- 
E | | 
Edmund Dickinſon, a celebrated phyſician 
and chemiſt, of the XVIIth century, was born, 8 
of reputable parents, at Appleton, on the 26th of i 
Auguſt, 1624. Atter learning the languages at 4 
Eaton college, he was, in 1642, admitted of 
Merton college, Oxford, as one of the Eaton 
poſt-maſters. Having there gone through his 
.courſe of philoſophy, with univerſal applauſe, he 
entered, in 1949, on the phylic line, and ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo greatly in that noble ſci- 
ence, that he was promoted to the place of ſu- 
perior reader of Linacre's lectures, which he 
filled ſeveral years. Deſirous, however, of de- bs 
voting himſelf to the practical part of his profeſ- If 
Lon, he lived for ſome time in the city of Oxford 
: ” and 
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and at laft, upon the death of the famous Dr, 
Willis, in 1684, he left the univerſity, and re- 
moved to London, where having had the good 
fortune to perform a remarkable cure upon Hen. 
ry Bennet, earl of Arlington, he was, at the re- 
.commenda:ion of that nobleman, appointed one 
of the phyficians in ordinary, and phyſieian of 
the houſhold to his majeſty, Carles II. The 


Fame place he enjoyed under his brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor, James II. but, upon the abdication of 


that unfortunate prince, the doctor, who was 
now advanced in years, and affiifted with the 
Kone, retired from practice. He was the author 
of ſeveral curious tracts, which are all wrote in 
Latin, and therefore little known to the gene- 
rality of readers. He died in London in 1707, 


and was buried in the church of St. Martin in 


the Fields. e 8 
William Lloyd, à learned and pious biſhop, 


of the laſt and preſent century, was born at File- 


hurſt, the 18th of Auguſt, 1627. He was in- 


ſtructed in the languages by his father, the Rev. 


Richard Lloyd, rector of Tilehurſt, and made 
ſo rapid a progreſs in his ſtudies, that having 
acquired, at eleven years of age, a competent 

knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
he was entered, in 1638, a ſtudent of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1642, he took the degree of 
batchelor of arts, and that of maſter, about four 
years afterwards. During the greateft part of 
the civil wars, he acted as tutor to a gentleman's 


children; and though he obtained, at one time, 
_ a rectory, and was even approved by the parlia- 


mentary Tryers, he ſoen found it neceſſary to re- 


ſign his living. After the reſtoration he became 


one of the prebendaries of the collegiate church 
of Rippon ; and riſing gradually through other 


ecclefiatical dignities, was at laſt promoted, in 


1680 


RERKSHIER a 


concurred in the revolution, he was appointed 
lord almoner to king William III. and tranfla- 
ted, in 1692, to the fee of Coventry and Litch- 
field. He was again tranſlated, in 1700, to the 
biſhoprick of Worceſter, and continued on the 


acceſſion of her moo queen Anne, as almoner 


to that princefs ; but having incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the miniſtry, by oppoſing the election 
of Sir John Packington for Worceſterfhire, the 
queen was prevailed on, by an addreſs of the houſe 


of Commons, todeprivehim of that office. The re- 
mainder of his life was entirely employed in diſ- 


charging the dutics of his epiſcopal function ; 
and theſe he performed with a ſpirit and activity, 
which was equalled by few, and exceeded by 
none of his brother prelates. At length, having 
attained with the perfect uſe of all his faculties, 


to the great age of 91 years, he died in 1717, at 


Hartlebury-caſtle, and was buried in the church of 
Fladbury, in Worceſterſhire. He was the au- 


thor of ſeveral learned works, particularly of the 


hiſtory of the government of the church upon 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in Britain; 
and of a chronological account of the life of Py- 


thagoras, with a diſſertation upon Porphyry's 


and Jamblechus's lives of that philoſopher. 
Thomas, Hearne, an indefatigable collector 


of books and manuſcripts, in the beginning 
of the preſent century, was the ſon of George 


2 


Hearne, pariſh clerk of White- Waltham, an 
born at Littlefield-green in that parith, in the 
year 1680. He was educated, firſt at the free- 
ichool of Bray in Bucks, and afterwards at Ed- 
mund-hall in Oxford; and the expences of his 


education, in both theſe places, were defrayed by 
Francis Cherry, of Shotteſbrooke, Eſq; who ge- 


nerouſly adopted him as his fon. Such was his 
| (7 Sa attach- 


1680, to the biſhoprick of St. Aſaph. Having 
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attachment to the purſuits of literature, and par- 


ticularly to the ſtudy of Engliſh antiquities, that 


he refuſed ſome conſiderable preferments in the 


church, rather than leave his beloved Oxford, 
where he had ſuch excellent opportunities of gra- 
tifying his paſſion. In 1703, he became janitor 
of the public library, and about nine years after, 
was appointed under-librarian of the Bodleian 
library, where he employed himſelf chiefly in 
collating and publiſhing thoſe books, which make 

up his Collection. He expired June the loth, 
1735. He lived and died a Nonjuror. . 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


Y + *,g6*4HIS countyis a part of South-Wales, 


* e 25 and is ſuppoſed to have received its 
* name from the Welſh word Brychei- 


| 2 479, which is derived by ſome, au- 


*, F thors, from Brechanius, an antient 


Britiſh prince of the country. It is bounded on 
the eaſt by Radnorſhire, Herefordſhire, and Mon- 


mouthſhire; on the welt by Caermarthenſhire and 


5 Cardiganſhire; by Glamorganſhire on the ſouth, 


and on the north by Cardiganſhire and Radnor- 
ſhire, being about 39 miles in length, 27 in 
breadth, and 109 In circumference. Though 


every where, but on the north ſide, it is ver 


mountainous, yet it abounds with fertile valleys 
and extenſive plains, which produce a plentiful 


ſupply of corn, and feed multitudes of cattle. The 
air is ſharp on the hills, but mild in other parts, 


and extremely ſalubrious; and the county is re- 


plete with every article of neceſſary ſubſiſtence : 
black cattle and goats, horſes and deer, run every 


where in droves, and fowl and freſh water iſh 


are remarkably plentiful. 


The principal rivers are, the Uſk, which iſſues 
from the Black Mountain on the S. W. fide of 


the county, runs north, till it viſits Trecaſtle, 
then turning to the eaſt, and paſſing Brecknock, 


leaves the county, below Crickhowel : the Wye, 


which waters the north fide, leaves it at Hay, 
and enters Herefordſhire : the Irvon, which 
ſprings from the hills to the N. W. runs ſouth 
towards Lhangamauck, and then turning to the 
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N. E. falls into the Wye at Bealt. Other rivers 
of leſs note, are the Groney, Hondhy, Iſker, 
Brane, Camalas and Croy, which fall into the 
Uſk; and the Dylas, Comaick, and Weverey, 
which empty themſelves into the Wye. They 
all abound with fiſh, particularly the Uſk and 
Wye, which are well ſtored with ſalmon and 
trout. | ; 
There is a lake, not far from Brecknock, 
called Brecknock-Mere, which is about two miles 
over every way, wherein is ſuch an amazing plent 
of perch, tench andeels, that it is generally ſaid to be 
two thirds water, and one third fiſn. The method 
the inhabitants have of catching them, is ſome- | 
what curious. For this purpoſe they make uſe | 
of a ſmall boat, called a coracle, which is near- | 
ly of an oval form, conſtructed of ſplit ſally- 
twigs, interwoven like baſkets; the bottom | 
is round, and the part next the water, covered | 
with a raw horſe's hide. In length it is about 
five feet, and in breadth three, and fo light, that 
the fiſherman carries it to and from the lake, on 
his back. Each of theſe coracles holds one man, 
who, when ſeated, will row himſelf ſwiftly with 
one hand, whilſt with the other he manages his 
net, angling-rod, or other fiſhing tackle. This 
lake, by the Welſh, has been called Lyhn Saved- 
Han, but is now more commonly named Lhan- 
gorſſe-Pool, and the country people have a tradi- 
tion, that a large city was ſwallowed up here by 
an earthquake; but it muſt certainly be a fable; 
for no hiſtory informs us of any earthquake in 
England or Wales, ſufficiently violent to ſwallow 
up great towns. If ſuch a fact had been related 
of a lake in Naples, Sicily, or any other coun- 
try much ſubject to ſuch calamities, it might, 1n- 
deed, appear credible. They tell you the ſame 
ſtory of a lake in Glamorganſhire, ne in 
| "= © rn 
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Caermarthenſhire, a third in Merionethſhire, and 
of a fourth in Radnorſhire, perhaps with equal 
foundation. | . 3 „ 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE contains 6 hundreds, 61 
pariſhes, 4 market- towns, about 6000 houſes, 
35 300 inhabitants. It ſends two members to par- 
liament, one for the county, and the other for the 
town of Brecknock. It is in the dioceſe of St.. 
vid, and province of Canterbury, _ 

BRECKNOCK, the principal town, ſtands al- 
moſt in the centre of the county. By the Britons 
it was called Aber-hoandhy, becauſe, ſeated at the 
confluence of the rivers Hondhy and Ulk, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone- bridge of ſeven 
arches. It is a corporate town, divided into 11 

wards, and is governed by two bailiffs, a record- 
er, 15 aldermen, 2 chamberlains, a town-clerk, 
2 conſtables, and 2 ſergeants at mace, and the 
aſſizes for the county are held init. The houſes 
are well built, and there are three pariſh chur- 
ches, one of which, ſeated on an eminence, at ' 
the weſt end of the town, is collegiate. It is a 
moſt magnificent, ſpacious building, in the form 
of a croſs, near 200 feet long, and 60 broad. 
In the centre of the croſs, an embattled tower ri- 
ſes, about go feet high, which lies open to the 
church, above: the roof. 'The chancel has no- 
ſide ailes, but the body of the church has, and 
is wainſcoted, flat at top, and painted. On the 
north fide is a paved cloiſter, which opens into 
the church, and joins it to the priory-houſe, . 
where the refectory, or dining-hall is ſtill re- 


maining. This priory was founded by Barnard © 


de Newmarch, for benedictine monks, in the 
reign of Henry I. dedicated ta St. John the 
Evangeliſt, and made ſubordinate to Battle-abbey, . 
in Suſſex, King Henry VIII. refounded it as a 
_ collegiate. church, with 8 4 prebendaries, a 4k 
| =, | 3 — 
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he tranſlated from the Aber-Givilly i in Caermar- 
thenſhire. SORE, | 

There was formerly A N caſtle at 
Bhedknock: and a Krong wall, with three gates, 
farunded the-town. The caſtle was built in 
the reign of William Rufus, vc pomda de New- 


march, the conqueror of this country, and 
afterwards: repaired by the Brus's, and the Bo- 
huns. Dr. Morton, biſhop of Ely, was con- 
fined therein, by the protector Richard, after- 
wards Richard III. who committed him to the 
cuſtody of Humfrey Stafford; duke of Bucking- 
ham, who procure Richard the crown; but be- 
ing afterwards diſguſted, with the biſhop his 
priſoner, contrived his overthrow, and the pro- 
motion of Henry, earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII. which was all projected between 
them, in a tower of the caſtle, the ruins of which 
ſtill bear the name of Twr-Eli, or Ely tower, 
and was afterwards brought to an happy iſſue, 
though the duke loſt: his life before its ac com- 
pliſhment, We have given an engraved repre- 
ſentation of the ruins of this caſtle, for the fur- 
ther ſatisfaction of our readers. 
The town was inhabited in the time of the 
Romans, which is evident from ſeveral coins of 
their emperors having been diſcovered, as well as 
from many Roman brieks which have been turn- 
ed up by the plough, at a ſquare Roman camp, 
in the neighbourhood called Y Gaer, the fortiſi- 
eation. T heſfe bricks were all inſcribed LEG. 
II. AUG. Cloſe to this camp, in the middle 
of the highway, i is a remarkable monument call- 
ed Maen y Morynienn, or the Maiden-ſtone, 
which is 2 tude pillar, about ſix feet high, two 
broad, and ſix inches thick, having, on one ſide, 
the portraits of a man and woman, in ancient ha- 


bits; carved with- much labour, but little ſkill ; 
becauſe 
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ER ECKN O MãVWm 127 
becauſe they are raiſed conſiderÆ— 
ably above the ſurface of the ſtone. 
It is undoubtedly very ancient ; 
but whether a Britiſh or Roman 
remain, cannot be determined : | 
however we have given a repreſen- 
tation thereof for the inſpection of 
the curious reader. 

There is a woollen manufactory 
at Brecknock; and two markets, 
well furniſhed with corn, cattle, and 
proviſions, are kept on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; alſo four fans, held 
on May 4, July 5, September 10, 9 
and November 17, for leather, hops, cattle, and 
all ſorts of proviſions. It is 161 miles weſt 
from London. 4 8 80 

LHANTHEW, is a village about two miles 
north of Brecknock, remarkable only for the 
caſtle in the neighbourhood, ſituated on the eaſt. 
ſide of the river Hondhy ; which running hence; 
about a mile to the ſouth, falls into the Uſk, and 
gives name to the town of Brecon, called, as ob- 
ſerved above, dy the Britons Aber-hondy. It þ 
is not certain when this caſtle was erected, or 4 
came into the poſſeſſion of the biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's; but in a ſtatute of that church, made by 
biſhop Henry Gower, in 1342, to diſcharge and 
exonerate the biſhop of this ſee, from keeping 
up more epiſcopal caſtles and houſes than were 
neceflary, this of Lhanthew, and fix other pla- | 
ces of reſidence, were ordered to be ſupported and 
maintained; but the remains are, at this time, 
very inconſiderable, conſiſting only of ſome old 
walls, which, with the manor, are ſtill the pro- 
perty of the biſhops of St. David's. 

We ſhall now conduct the curious traveller 
through the road from Brecknock to Abergaven- 
h (F 4 a 2 ny 
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miles N. E. of this road, and ſo named from 
being placed near the iſe or head of. the river 
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| Lues, as it is variouſly written, is fixed at 
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the Uſk, and commands a fine view of the Mere. 
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of Bernard Ne lord of Brecon, and his 
wife Neſta, daughter of Griffin Llewellyn, 


came to the crown, but was granted away by 


Catt. 


tain who erected it. It has been an expenſive 


in its preſent ſituation, 


* 
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In our W 
AS miles from- Brecknock, we meet | 
with Blacn-Lleveny caſtle, which. is about two 


Lleveny, which empties itſelf into Brecknock- 
mere. It is ſuppoſed the famous city Loventi- 
um, of FPtolemy, formerly ſtood near this caſtle, 
which is the more probable from the ruins found 
there, and all the great roads of the country 
tending thi ither : but in the laſt edition of Cam- 
mw; ntium, Loventinum, Luentium, or 


Lhan dewi brevi, in Cardiganſhire. The caſtle 
is ſituated remarkably low, between Tretwr ca- 
ſtle and Brecon, not far from the north bank of 


It was the demeſne of a very conſiderable baron, 
and fortified by Peter Fitz-Herbert, deſcended 


prince of Wales: it afterwards, with its honours, 


king James I. and is now in private hands. 
CRIickHowWeEL, is about two miles and an half 
beyond Blaen-Lleveny caſtle, and is ſeated on the 
river Uſk, over which there is a bridge. It conſiſts 
of about an hundred houſes, one of which is a 
Xt and commodious inn. It is governed by a 
ailiff and two burgeſſes, has a ſmall market on 
Thurſg and a 1 5 held on May 12, for 
9 goats and horſes. It is diſtant 
from ndon 148 miles weſt. There are in this 
town the ruins of Ala caſtle, but it is uncer- 


place, and we have given the annexed view of 1 it, 
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 BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 129 
About three miles from Crickhowel, in a low + 


vale, near the river Uſk, was ſituated, 'Tretwr 
caſtle, a - of great antiquity, which was the 


reſidence of Mynarch, lord o Brecon. Some - 
ruins of this caſtle are fill remaining, and among 


them, a lofty round tower. 
We muſt now return to Brecknock, where all 
the roads in this county meet, and proceed N. 
E. on that into Herefordſhire, where we firſt 
meet wit, 

Tale Ak Tn, five miles from Brecon, a vil- 
lage which has no leſs than fix annual fairs, on 
March 12, May 31, July 10, Sept. 23, Nov. 
3, and Dec. 3, all for cattle, ſheep. and horſes. 

At PENTRE. Y-SKY. THROG, between Breck- 
nock and Talgarth, a ſtone pillar ſtands in the 
highway, of a cylindrical form, and about ſix 
feet high, on which is the following mutilated 
inſcription, to be read downwards; but little of 
it is now legible, and in e barbarous cha- 
racters, . : 


= . 76 . FILIUS VICTORINI.. 


Perhaps it was a monument 8000 to the me- 
mory of ſome deceaſed perſon, though ſuppoſed 
of a later date than the times of the Romans. 
We have ſubjoined a cut of it, for the gratifica- 
tion of our more curious readers. 


Hay, is between ſix and ſeven miles from 
Talgarth, on the fame road, ſeated on the banks 
of the W ye, and on the borders of Herefordſhire, 
In the rebellion of Owen Glyn-dwr, or Glyn- 
5 . dowrdwy, ; 
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dowrdwy, it ſuffered greatly, and was reduced to 
a ſmall village; at preſent it is in a better ſtate, 
having a great market, for corn, cattle, and pro- 
viſions, on Thurſdays; and three fairs, on May 


17, Auguſt 12, and October 10, for ſheep, horned 


- cattle, and horſes. It is diſtant 135 miles, W. 
by N. from London. This place muſt have been 
well known to the Romans; for traces of walls, 
and ſome of their coins have been diſcovered. 
Some ruins of a caſtle ſtill may be ſeen. It for- 
merly was called Haia and Tregelhi, and be- 


longed to William de Brus, lord of Brecknock, | 


and was almoſt deſtroyed in 1216, by Lewis, 
dauphin of France, who had been invited into 
England, by the barons diſaffected to king John. 
BRWYNLLYS, or BRUNLELS caſtle, is ſituated 
on the Sheveney, a ſmall river which empties 
itſelf into the Wye, oppoſite Talgarth, and ſtands 
within ſight of this road.“ It is uncertain when, 
or by whom it was built; but in the reign of 
Henry II. Mahel, fon of Bernard Newmarch, 
lord of Brecon, by Neſta, there met with the juſt 
puniſhment of his crimes. As he was plundering 
the lands of David Fitz-gerald, biſhop of St. 
David's, he was entertained by Walter Clifford, 
in this caſtle, for one night, when the caſtle took 
fire, and Mahel, in endeavouring to eſcape the 
flames, was killed by the fall of a ſtone. There 
is an extraordinary circumſtance worth recording, 
relative to this Mahel, and his mother. After 
the death of his father, having affronted a young 
lord, with whom Neſta was too familiar, ſhe in 
revenge, at once deprived herſelf of her reputa- 
tion, and Mahel of his inheritance, by ſwearing 
before Henry II. that he was begotten in adul- 
tery, and was not the ſon of Bernard her huſband. 
In conſequence, the eſtate devolved on Mahel's 
ſiſter Sibyl, wife of Milo, earl of Hereford, _ 
5 ve 
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five ſons dying without iſſue, this large inheritance 
came to his daughter, Bertha, who marryin 
Philip de Brus, had iſſue by him William de Brus, 
lord. 7 Brecknock, from whoſe family it came, 
by an heireſs, to the Bohuns, . and laſtly to the- 
Staffords; but by the attainder of Edward Staf- 
ford, duke of Buckingham,. in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was forfeited to the crown. We 
have given an engraving of the ruins of Brwynllys 
caſtie,, which will evidence its having been a 
large ſtructure. The walls now remaining are 
very lofty, and the tower round, on an eminence, 
is almoſt entire. 
It is neceſſary we ſhould now ad in the 
road from the county town, towards Radnor- 
' ſhire, where the only place we meet with of any 
note, is, 
_ BevnaALT, Bx Al r, or . a town of 
- conſiderable antiquity, about 12 miles north of 
is Brecon, pleaſantly ſeated on the river Wye, over 
_- which is a wooden bridge, leading into La e | 
ite. Camden obſerves, that Ptolemy calls this 
place Bullæum Sylurum, but other antiquaries . 
doubt, whether that .Roman fort was in this 
county, Horſley, particularly placing Bulleum,. 
\ the Burrium of Antoninus, at Uk, in Mon- 
mouthſhire. Some imagine it was at Kaereu, 
which was certainly 2 Roman fort, for the wor i 
ſignifies walls, or 2 rampire, and was prefixed by 
the ancient Britons, to almoſt all the Roman 
towns-and caſtles. Roman Bricks are often dug up 
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i Roman work, but it is now: only a "gentle- 


p ealled Caſtelham. .. Builth was formerly a place 
of no inconſiderable account,” being fortified with 
aà caſtle; but in the year 1690, a great part of it 
next the riv er, was burnt down by an accide ental 


ire. 
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fire. At preſent it is remarkable for a very good 
market, on Mondays for live catt.e, and two 
ſmaller, on Thurſdays and Saturdays, for pro- 
viſions, and a manufactory of Stockings. The 
three fairs are held on June 27, Oct. 2, and Dec. 
6, for ſheep, horned cattle and horſes, and it is 
162 miles W. by N. from London. 

The neighbouring mountains and rocky track 
of country are called Bewhalt from this town ; 
and thither Vortigern retired, when the Saxons 
made incurſions into the country, and there, by 
the permiſhon of Ambroſius, his ſon Paſcentius 

overned. | 

On the Weſtern road from Breckon into Caer- 
marthenſhire, we meet, in this county only with 
Trecaſtle, about 12 miles W. by N. from 
that town, where there are ſix fairs, held on April 
5 May 21, Aug. 14, Oct. 14, Nov. 18, and 

ec. 14, all for ſheep, cattle, hogs and horſes. . 

Penkelly caſtle on the borders of Herefordſhire, 
was beſieged and taken in the reign of Henry III. 
by prince Llewellyn, and ſoon. after the biſhop of 
Hereford, taking advantage of that prince's ab- 
fence, ſent his brother Reynold to Brecon, where 
among other ſtrong holds, this caſtle was ſur- 
rendered to him; but a few years after he was 
diſpoſſeſſed of it by P. Maelgon. The ruins evi- 
dence it to have been a magnificent ſtructure; 
but it is uncertain by whom, or when it was 
built. 

In the highway in the FER of Vanor, 
is a croſs, with an inſcription, which though 

entire, i is difficult to be underſtood; but the name 
Tilus, is ſuppoſed to be contained in it, which is 
otherwiſe called Tilaus or Teilaw, and 15 known to 
have been the name of an ancient ſaint, to whom 
many churches in Wales were dedicated. We 


have ou a repreſentation of it in this place. 
In 
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In Llahn Hammwalch pariſh, is an ancient 
monument called Ichtud, or St. Iltut's hermitage, 
which ſtands on the ſummit of a hill, not far 

from the church, compoſed of four large ſtones, 
of a flattiſh form, bur altogether rude and unpo- 
liſhed. Three of them are pitched in the ground, 
and the fourth ſerves them for a cover; fo that 
together they make an oblong ſquare hut, open 

at one end, being about eight feet in length, four 
in width, and nearly the ſame in height: within, 
the two ſide ſtones are inſcribed with a number 
of croſſes, as repreſented in the annexed cut. 
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This hut ſeems to have been erected in the 
Pagan times, and very probably, by the ancient 
Druids; becauſe there are other ſtones of this 
ſort, well known to have been of their erection. 
At preſent there is no circle round it, but there 
' ſeems to have been one originally,Fome traces of 
it being ſtill to be ſeen, and a ſtone which ſtood 
within a few paces of the cell, has been carried 
away but a few years ſince, where there are other 
ſtones now remaining. „ 
Few rare plants are met with in Brecknockſhire, 
but what are to be found in other Welſh coun- 
ties. We ſhall juſt mention the following 
Engliſh Wood, bitter Vetch, — Orobus Sylvaticus 
noſiras, Ray. Orobus folliis pinnatis, oblonga — 
ovatis obtuſis, ſtipulis ſemi ſagittatis integerrimis. 
caule hirſuto, Miller; grows below Brecknock- 
hills, in the way to Cardiff, | 
: CE Club- 
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134 $606 A DescrIPTION of 
Club-moſs, or Wolves-claw. Muſcus clavatus, 


Fe Lyci podium; Pack; grows in the mountains 
of Brecknock. 


Brecknockſhire is very mountainous, and ſome 
of the mountains are exceeding high, particular] 
Canterbochan, Talgar, Ewias, and above all, 
Mouchde enny,.not far from Brecknock. 

The ancient inhabitants were the Silures, who 
defended themſelves, with great bravery, againſt 


the Romans, till vanquiſhed by Julius Frontinus. . 


After the Britons retired into Wales,. they pre- 
ſerved their liberty, under their own. princes, in 
theſe parts, till the reign of William Rufus, when. 
Bernard Newmarch a Norman baron, of un- 
daunted courage, and refined policy, having aſ- 
ſembled a conſiderable body, of troops, Engliſh 
and Normans, firſt attempted the entire £504 585 
of the country; and having defeated and ſlain 
Bledhyn ap Maenyrch, and ſeized on the lord- 
ſhip of Brecon, forced his ſon and heir Gwgan 
( en to accept of what he thought proper 
to leave him, which were the lordſhip and manors 
of Lhan, Vihangel, Taly, Lhyn, part of Lhan 


Lhyeni, and Kantriv ſeliv, with an apartment in 


the caſtle of Brecknock, out of which he was 


never permitted to go, without two or more 
Norman knights to attend him. Bernard erected 
forts, divided the lands amongſt his followers, 
and the better to ſtrengthen his. intereſt with the 


Welſh, married Neſta, daughter of Gruffyth, 


prince of Wales, as before mentioned. 
James Howel, a voluminous writer of the 17th 
century, Was dorn in this county, about the year 


15905, and ſtudied in Jeſus. College, Oxford. 


Unon her leaving the Univerſity, he travelled in- 


to fotoign parts, as agent to the proprietors of a 


+ IU ,-houfe, in London; and afterwards made the 
on ot France, as tutor to a young gentleman. 


He 
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He was gratified with ſome conſiderable places 
under the then government, and was choſen 
member of parliament, for the borough of Rich- 
mond, in Yorkſhire, but having imprudently run 
himſelf ; in debt, he was thrown into priſon, where 
moſt of his works were compoſed. Though a 
zealous loyaliſt in the reign of king Charles the 
firſt, he flattered Oliver Cromwell, during his 
uſurpation; ; notwithſtanding which, upon the 
reſtoration, he was made Hiſtoriographer royal, 
being the firſt who had ever enjoyed that title. 
Of all his productions, his familiar letters, and 
his abridgement of the Engliſh hiſtory are moſt 
eſteemed, though the latter is very injudiciouſly 
written. He died i in the beginning of November, 
1666, and his remains were interred in the Tem- 
ple church London. The inſcription upon his 
tomb concludes thus: hucuſque erraticus, hic fixus, 
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name from the great number of 
Bucks or Deer, with which 1t for- 
merly abounded, called in Saxon 


ſhire on the ſouth by the river Thames; on the 
weſt it borders on Oxfordſhire, on the north on 
Northamptonſhire; and Bedfordſhire, Hertford- 


ſhire, and part of Middleſex, lye on the eaſt. . 
It is in length, about 45 miles, in breadth, 
about 18; and in circumference 138 miles. It's 
chief rivers, beſides the Thames; are the Quſe and 


CORTE GER REG RES 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


H IS county probably received it's 


' Buc, though ſome have derived it 
from Bucken or Buccum, ſignifying 
Beech trees, which grew here in great plenty. 

It is an inland county, ſeparated from Berk- 


ys, 


the Coln. The foil of the Chiltern is ſtony, 


and in the vale, chiefly chalk or marle. The 


air is for the moſt part wholeſome, particularly 


even in the vale it is far from being fo unhealthy 


as low countries generally are. It's chief com- 
modities are corn, wood, ſheep, and oxen, and 


it's principal manufactures bone-lace and pa- 
per. The Juniper buſh is common to this, as 


well as to ſome other counties, it grows: plenti- 
fully by the road-ſide, near Amerſham. This is 


the Juniperus folits ternis patentibus mucronatis. 


Lin. Spec. Plant. and the Juniperus vulgaris fru 


in the Chiltern or hilly part of the country, and 


ticoſa C. B. the common Engliſh Juniper. It is 


per 


chiefly to be met with on chalky lands. Juni- 
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per berries are uſeful carminatives, detergents and 
diuretics. The diſtilled oil is a very ſtimulating 
diuretic, approaching in quality to that of terpen- 
tine, like which it impregnates the wine with a 
violet ſmell; as does likewiſe the berry in ſubſtance 
in a lower degree, but the watery extract or rob 
has no ſuch effect, being diveſted of the oil. This 
laſt may be uſed with advantage in caſes where the 
more ſtimulating preparations would be improper, 
as in catarrhs, debilities of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, and difficulties of the urinary excretions, 
in perſons of an advanced age. Among the aro- 
matics that have been tried in compoſition with 
juniper berries, ſweet fennel feed, and carraway 
ſeeds, ſeem the beſt adapted to improve their fla- 
vour: a cordial water (Ag. juniperi comp. ph. 
L.) is prepared in the ſhops by drawing off a 
gallon of proof ſpirit, from a pound of the berries, 
and an ounce and a half of each of the ſeeds. 
The water is ſtrongly impregnated with the vo- 
latile virtue of the berry, to which thoſe which 
are more fixt, may in many caſes be uſefully ſu- 
peradded by mixing with it a proper quantity 
of the rob. The wood, ( Lignum Juni perinum 
Pharm, Edinb. Cedrinum Lignum. Pharm. Pariſ.) 
has been recommended as a ſudorific, and by 
ſome accounted ſimilar to Guaiacum or Saſſafas, 
to either of which it is greatly inferior. It has a 
weak, not unpleaſant ſmell, and very little taſte: 
decoctions and extracts, made from it with water, 
are diſagreeably bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent and bal- 
ſamic: the ſpirituous tinctures are weaker than 
the watery, and yield on being inſpiſſated, an 
almoſt inſipid reſin. The quantity of watery ex- 
tract, according to Cartheuſer's experiments, is 
| about one twelfth the weight of the wood; of 
ſpirituous extract one eighth. | | 
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We alſo find in this county, near Beaconsfieſd 
in the ſame hundred, Wall Rue. This is the Ruta 
Muraria or white Maidenhair, ſeldom uſed in 
medicine. Dr. Plukenet met with the mountain 
Cow Perſnep, with narrow ſerrated leaves, in the 
mountainous meadows, near. Chalfont St. Giles, 
This we take to be the Sphondy/ium foliolis auguſtio- 
ribus pinnatifidis ſerratis, radis umbellarum minori- 
bus; Miller; and Sphondylium hirſutum, felis au— 
guftioribus, C. B. This plant has no particular 


medicinal virtue, but it is not very common. 


This county is divided into eight hundreds, in 


which are ſeventeen market. towns. It is in the 


dioceſe of Lincoln, and contains 185 pariſhes, 
about 18390 houſes, 111340 inhabitants, and 


| ſends fourteen members to parliament, viz: two 


for the county, and two each for Buckingham, 
Chipping Wicomb, Aileſbury, Agmondeſham, 


Wendover, and Great Marlow. Buckingham- 


ſhire gives the title of duke to the illuſtrious 
family of Hubert, as the town of Buckingham 
formerly did to the families of Stafford and 


Villiers. 


Buckinghamſhire, extending from north to 
ſouth, has many roads, which lead from thence 
to London. We ſhall begin with that which lies 


moſt to the ſouth, and proceed regularly to the 
northern part of the county. | 


The firft town in the road which extends from 
this county: through Middleſex to London, 1s 


Col N BROOK, which is ſituated on the weſtern 


borders of the county, nine miles eaft by ſouth | 
of Maidenhead, twenty-one on the ſame point 
from Reading, both in Berkſhire, and nineteen 
from London. T'he river Coln here divides this 


county from Middleſex, and the town ſtands on 


four channels of that river, over each of which 
it has a bridge, Camden imagined this-place to 
| ED be 
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be the Pontes of Antoninus, but Dr. Stukely 
places this ſtation at Stanes; Horſeley is of opi- 


nion it ſhould be fixed at Old Windſor on account 


of the number of antiquities which have been diſ- 
covered there; and Leland, and others, have moved 


it to Reading. As this town is in the road from 


London to Bath, there are ſeveral good Inns in it 
for the accomodation of Travellers; it has alſo 
a charity School. The market is held here on 
Tueſdays, and there are two fairs, for horſes, cat- 
tle and ſheep, viz. on April 5, and May 3. 
About three miles from Colnbrook, and a mile 


and a half out of the road, is DATCHET, a village 


ſeated near Windſor, on the north fide of the 


Thames, which has been of ſome note from the 


horſe races that have been run near it. It has a 
bridge built over the Thames, by queen Anne, 
and is mentioned by Shakeſpear in his Merry 
Wives of Windſor. | | | 
EAToN ftands about a mile to the weſt of 
Datchet, and is only ſeperated from Windſor, 
in Berkſhire, by a wooden bridge. This place 
is Chiefly remarkable for it's college, founded by 


that unhappy pr nce, Henry VI. in 1441. It 
has a provoſt, ſeven fellows, one of whom is 


vice-provolt, two ſchool maſters, two conducts, 
an organiſt, and twenty ſcholars on the founda- 
tion, who have all lodgings in the college, and are 
provided with neceſſaries. There are here apart- 
ments for the provoſt and fellows, a large hall, a 
chapel, library, and ſchool-houſe, Where the 
ſcholars are fitted for the Univerſity, and when 
properly qualified, are elected on the firſt Tueſ- 
day in Auguſt, to be ſent to king's college in 
Cambridge; where, after they have been ſtudents 
taree years, they claim a fellowſhip: But there 


not being always a vacancy at Cambridge, the 
ſcholars remain at Eaton, till vacancies happen; 


and 
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| bove ſchoo 
| Cambridge, where he applied himſelf chiefly to 


and theſe they fill up according to ſeniority. The 
ſchool is divided into two parts, the upper and 
the lower; and each of theſe is ſubdivided into 


three claſſes. Children are admitted very young 
into the lower ſchool; but none enter the upper 


ſchool till they can make latin verſes, and have 
fome l of Greek. Beſfides the ſeventy 
ſcholars on the foundation, there are ſeldom lefs 
than three hundred youths, the ſons of perſons of 
rank, for whoſe education the maſters are paid, 


and who board in the town, or at the maſters 


houſes. Hence the maſter of each ſchool has 
four aſſiſtants or uſhers. The building has large 


Cloiſters, and the chapel is a noble pile of Gothic 


architecture. The preſent ſchool is, however, a 
modern building, and the other parts of the col- 
lege have been repaired and beautiſied at a great 


expence. The gardens of the college are exten- 


ſive and pleaſant. There is alſo a library for the 


uſe of the ſchool, which was greatly enriched by 
the collections of Dr. Waddington, biſhop of 


Cheſter, and the lord chief juſtice Reeves. The | 


revenues of this ſchool amount to about five thou- 
ſand pounds a year. Eaton has the ſame market 


as Windſor, and a fair on Aſh- ,, for 


horſes and cattle. 


William Oughtred, Was bonn at the place, 
about the year 1573; he was educated at the a- 
V and afterwards at king's college, in 


the ſtudy of the mathematics. Roſolving, moſt 


judiciouſly, to trace this ſcience from its fountain 


head, he read all the ancient authors, who had 
treated of the ſubject, particularly Euclid, Ar: 


chimedes, Apollonius, Pergœus, and Diophantus; 


by which means he was enabled, not only to 


__ comprehend the diſcoveries of others, but like- 


wiſe to enrich them with ſeveral of his own. 
: EO 
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Having taking Prieſt's orders, he was preſented 


to the rectory of Aldbury, near Guilford, in 
Surry, where he lived many years; and where, as 


is commonly ſuppoſed, he died about the time 


of the reſtoration. Mr. Collier ſays, that he died 
of joy at this great event; but Mr. Lloyd affirms, 
that he ſurvived it above a month. His works 
are Clavis Mathematice denuo limata, &c. The 
Circles of Proportion ; Trigonometria Opaſcula, in 
Octavo. Oxon, 1676. 2 

At ANKERWYKE, not far from Eaton college, 


was 2 benedictine nunnery, built by Sir Gilbert 
de Montfichet, knight, and Richard his ſon, in 
the time of Henry II. There were five nuns 


here at the diſſolution, and their revenue was 
321. 0s. 2d. per ann. << 


BURNHAM is a village, which gives name to 


the hundred, in which it ſtands, and is ſeated 


about five miles to the north eaſt of Eaton, and 
two miles eaſt of Maidenhead, in Berkſhire, It - 


has three fairs, namely, on the 25th of February, 
and the 1ſt of May, for horſes, horned cattle, 
ſheep, and hogs, with one on the 211t of Septem- 
ber for horſes, . horned cattle, hogs, and hiring 
ſervants. A 
There was at this place a monaſtery of Bene- 


dictines, conſiſting of an abbeſs and ſeven or . 


eight nuns, founded by ue mes 7 the Ro- 
mans, and dedicated to God and St. Mary in the 
year 1266. He alſo endowed it with the manor 
and ad vowſon of Burnham, and ſeveral other 
lands adjacent. The witneſſes to whoſe charter 
of foundation were his brother king Henry III. 
prince Edward his eldeſt ſon, and many others, 
It was valued at the diſſolution by king Henry 


acccording to Dugdale, at 511. 2s. 4d. and ac- 


cording to Speed, at 911. 5s. 11d. per annum. 
ns Robert 
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Robert Aldrich, an Engliſh prelate in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and queen 


O 


- Mary, was born in this village, educated in gram- 
mer learning at Eaton ſchool, and elected ſcholar. 


of king's college in Cambridge, 1507. Having 
taken the degree of maſter of arts, he was choſen 


| ſoon aſter, proctor of the univerſity, ſchool-maſ- 


ter of E ton, fellow of that college, and at laſt 
provoſt. In 1529 he retired to Oxford, where he 


received the degree of batchelor in divinity; ; and 


having afterwards graduated doctor in that faculty, 
he became, in a little time, archdeacon of Col- 


cheſter, canon of Windſor, regiſter of the moſt 


noble order of the garter, and, in 1537, was pro- 
moted to the biſhoprick of Carliſle. He died March 
the 25th, 1355, at Horn-Caſtle, in Lincolnſhire. 


Art T apLow, a village about a mile to the 


north weſt of Burnham, was diſcovered not man 


years ſtnce, a round cave, nineteen feet high, and 
about ten feet wide. It is on the declivity of 
a chalky hill, near the bottom, and adjoining to 


the Thames; it has an arched roof or ceiling, 


and was evidently made by art, though on what 


occaſion it is no ſy to determine.” There is 
here a hill ſo high, hat it is {aid to have as plea- 


fant a proſpect as. from Windſor caſtle. 


About two miles to the north of Taplow, is 
CLIFDEN, or CLIEFDEN, a village near the 
Thames, here George duke of Buckingham 


began a magnificent palace, but did not live to 
 fhniſh it, This ſtructure is in a delightful ſituation, 
on the ſide of a hill, and has been in our time 
chiefly known for its being the ſummer reſidence 


of his late royal highneſs, Frederick prince of 
Wales, father of his preſent majeſty. 
We ſhall now return back to the eaſtern part 


of the county, where two roads enter it from 


Uxbridge, one of which runs ſouth-weſt towards 
Eaton, 


* 
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Eaton, and has near it IVER or Eurs, a little 
village which took it's name from Roger de Ivery, 
who came into England with William the Con- 
queror; it is but one mile ſouth-weſt of Ux - 
bridge, and has only one fair on July 11, for 
cattle, ſheep, and hogs. ! 

| STOKE, which gives name to the hundred in 
which it ſtands, is now an inconſiderable village, 
| nearly in the road way between Uxbridge and 
SW Eaton; about a mile out of the road. It is alſo 
called Stoke Pogeis, from the family of Pogeis, 
formerly lords of it. It deſcended by female 
heirs to the Molins, and from them, by the Hun- 
gerfords, to the Haſtings. 

In the pariſh church of this place, George 
and Anne, the firſt earl and counteſs of Hunt- 
ingdon, lie interred. Edward lord Haſtings of 
Loughborough, their third fon who was in great 
f.vour with queen Mary, built a chapel and hoſ- 
pital here, which ſtill ſubſiſts; and on the death 
of that queen, retired to a houſe adjoining to the 
hoſpital, where he died, and was, according to 
his defire, buried in the chapel. 

The other road, which we have mentioned as 
running from Uxbridge into this county, extends 

northwards to Beaconsfield, and has many other 
roads branching from it in different directions. 
BEACONSFIELD is a ſmall market town, ſeated 
on a hill, 27 miles from London, and conſiſts of 
about 100 well built houſes, among which there 
are ſeveral good Inns. It is the birth place of 
Edmund Waller the famous poet, who contributed 
greatly towards the refinement of the Engliſh 
language. It has a market on Thurſdays, and 
two fairs, namely, on Februry 13, for horſes, 


+ cows, and ſheep, and on Holy Thurſday for the 


5 lame, 3 
s 8 ©: About 
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About 2 miles ſouth weſt of Beaconsfield, is 
WoruRN, or UBERN, a ſmall town in a plea. 
338 fant ſituation. Here Philip lord Wharton built 
1 2 handſome ſeat. A or is held here on Fri. 
1 days, and it has two fairs, namely, on May 4, 
1 and Nov. 12, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 
4 From hence a road extends ſouth weſt to 
| GrraT-MaARLow, a market town, 7 miles ſouth | 
4 weſt of Beaconsfield, and 31 weſt of London, | 
| It is ſeated on the rives "hames, over which | 
it has a bridge that leads into Berkſhire. It is 
a pretty large place, ſends two members to par- | 
liament, and has a good market on Saturdays. 
It has alſo one fair, on October 29, for cheeſe, 
| hops, and cattle. 
if | There is a handſome church and town hall 
1 here, and a charity ſchool for twenty boys. A 
| conſiderable quantity of Bone-lace is made in 
the neighbourhood, and there are alſo near it on 


8 y 7 W _ R 4 — — 
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„ the river Lodon, ſeveral paper mills and oil mills, 
b | It is however chiefly noted for the great quantities 


" | of malt and meal that are brought thither from 
_ the neighbouring towns, in order to be conveyed 
to London in barges on the Thames. 
About a mile to the north weſt of Great- 
Marlow, is LiTTLE MARLOw, where there was 
4 2 nunnery of benedictines, founded before the 
Wo reign of king John, by Geoffrey lord Spencer, 
=_ and dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, which was 
valued at the diflolution at no more than 23. 5. 
7d. per annum. 
LE About four miles ſouth weſt of Great Marlow, 
is MEDMENHAm, or MEDNnam, which had a 
= ſmall priory of Ciſtertian monks, ſubordinate to 
j Woburn, founded by Hugh de Bolebee, in the 
reign of kin John, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, It was valued at the diffolution at 
. 2d. per annum. 
| T7 Returning 
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and St. Gyples. 


Returning back to Great- Marlow, we ſhall 
proceed from thence to Hagn-Wirck HA, or 
Cnrering-WycoMs, both of which names are 
derived from the river Wick. This town is ſt- 


tuated four miles north of Great- Marlow, 22 


ſouth-eaſt of Oxford; 80 eaſt by ſouth of Wor- 
ceſter; 33 north-weſt of London, and contain: 
about 300 houſes. It is ſeared in a pleaſant val- 
ley, and has ſeveral good inns for the accommo- 
dation of paſſengers, the houſes are pretty well 
built; but it chiefly conſiſts of one large ſtreet. 
Lord Deſpenſer has lately build an elegant new 


church here, on the top of a hill, which was con- 


ſecrated in the year 1763. The town is governed 


by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town 


clerk; and two bailiffs, and has a great corn 
market on Fridays. It had an hoſpital of St. 


John of Jeruſalem; but after the diſſolution of 


religious houſes, the lands belonging thereto, 


were given by queen Elizabeth to the corpora- 


tion, for the maintenance of a free grammar 
ſchool, and certain alms-people. It has only one 


fair, on September 25, and that is chiefly for 


hiring of ſervants. This place gives the title of 


baron to the family of Petty, earis of Shelbourne, 
Ke. in Ireland, who have a fine feat in its neigh- 


bourhood. | Sunn. ofa 

There was probably a Roman ſtation at this 
town, for in the year 1724, a teſſelated Roman 
pavement was diſcovered by ſame workmen, who 


were digging in a meadow near the place, be- 


longing to the earl of Shelbourne. It was about 


nine feet ſquare, curiouſſy di ſpoſed, and in high © 


preſervation. Beſides the hoſpital above menti- 
oned, there were alſo in this ton an hoſpital 


for lepers, founded before the thirteenth year of 


Henry the third, and dedicated to St. Margaret 
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ter years of Henry VIII. and the whole reign of 
his ſucceſſor; but being a zealous reformer, he 


denham or Bradnam, which was fo called from 
its ancient lords, and is ſeated about four miles 
'from High-Wickham. The air is healthy and 
noble houſe. 


this county, where it is entered by two roads 


Buckingham, and 29 weſt of London. This 
though net incorporated. It is ſituated near the 


monly called, on the high road to Buckingham, 
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In this place, William Alley, an Engliſh 
biſhop of the fixteenth century was born. He 
was educated at Eaton ſchool, began his acade- 
mical ſtudies at Cambridge, and finiſhed them 
at Oxford. He enjoyed a living during the lat- 


-quitted his cure upon the acceſſion of queen 
Mary. During the reign of that princeſs, he 
travelled incognito in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and ſupported himſelf and his wife by 
practiſing phyſic. Upon the acceſſion of Eliza- 
beth, he came-up to London, and read the diyi- 
nity lecture at St. Paul's, by which he acquired 
ſo much reputation, that, in 1560, he was ad- 
vanced to the biſhoprick of Exeter. In the ver- 
ſion of the bible, undertaken by the command 
of queen Elizabeth, this prelate tranſlated the 
Pentateuch. He died the 15th of April, 1570, 
and was buried in the cathedral church of Exeter. 
From hence a road extends north-weſt to Bra- 


the ſituation commodious ; and here, William, 
lord Windſor, created by Henry VIII. built a 


We ſhall return back to the eaſtern part of 
from Rickmanſworth, in Hertfordſhire. The 
moſt ſouthern of theſe leads to Ad MON DESHAM or 
AMERSHAM, which is 34 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
is a very ancient market, and borough town, 


Chiltern, or Chalk-hills, as they are more com- 


and is à pretty town, containing about 200 
| houſes. 


2 2 
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houſes. It ſends two members to parliament, cho- 
ſen by the lords tenants of the borough, paying 
ſcot and lot who are about 150 in number. The 


town conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet, crofled in : 


the middle by aſhorter, and in the centre ſtands a 
church, which is ſaid to be the beſt rectory in che 
county. The town-hall or market houſe; is a hand- 
ſome brick building, raiſed on pillars and arches, 
with a lanthorn and clock at the top, it was 
built by Sir William Drake, Knt. nephew to Sir 


William Drake, Bart. who "2 5 the borough 


of king Charles the Second. It is pleaſantly 
ſeated in a valley between two woody hills, near 
the river Coln, and has a market on Tueſdays, 


with two fairs, viz. on Whitmonday and Sep- 


tember 19, for ſheep. There is in this town a 
free ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth. 

In the road between Amerſham and Wendover, 
at the diſtance of five miles from cach, is Mes- 
SENDEN, a village, where there was a monaſtery of 


Black Canons, founded by the D*Oyleys, but 
endowed by Sir Thomas Miſſenden, on account 
of a vow he had made, in caſe he eſcaped from 


ſhipwreck. It was dedicated to the Bleſſed Mir- 
gin, and was valued, at the diſſolution, at 216 l 
145 . Od. per annum. VV 
About three or four miles farther to the -weſt- 
ward, and about a mile out of the road, are 
Great and Little Hampden, the ſeat and eſtate of 
ene of the oldeſt families in this county of the 
lame name; ſeveral of the Hampdens being ſheriffs 
and knights of the ſhire, in the reigns of Henry 
the Third, and Edward the Firſt, they are faid to 
have been ſettled here before the conqueſt, and 
were poflefled of a cohſiderable eſtate in the 
county, whick by the will of the laſt poſſeſſor, 
devolved on-the Hon. Robert Hampen- Trevor, 
Row lord Trevor, who by act of parliament, al- 


lumed the name and arms of Hampden. 
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The next town on the road worthy of notice, 
is WENDOVER, which is 21 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Buckingham, and 39 north-weſt of London. It 
ſtands in a low and miry fituation, but has plea- 
fant hills on each fide. It is an old borough 
town, conſiſting of about 1 50 houſes, and is 
at preſent but a poor place, though it ſends 
two members to parliament, and is a good tho- 
roughfare on the road from London to 3 | 
ing. It has a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, on May 12 and October 2 for cattle, In 
this town is a Charity ſchool for 20 boys. 
Three miles ſouth-weſt of Wendover, is Ris- | 
BOROUGH, Which is ſeated on the hills, and has a 
market on Saturdays, with one fair held on the 
ſixth of May for cattle. At no great diſtance 
from this town, are two places, which ſeem to 
be of great antiquity : at Elleſborough there is 
on a round mount near the church, the remains 
of an ancient fortification, called Bellinus's caſ- 
tle, and the tradition among the inhabitants is, 
that king Bellinus reſided there. Near this 
place is another hill, called to this time Belineſ- 
bury hill. Kymbel alſo in this neighbourhood, is 
ſuppoſed to derive its name from Cunobeline, a 
Britiſh king, the name in ancient records being 
written Cunebel. Near this place are many 
_ trenches and remains of fortifications, whence 
it may probably be concluded, that this was the 
ſcene of action, when the Britons made ſuch a 
vigorous oppoſition to the Romans, under Aulus 
Plautius in their ſecond invaſion, at which time, 
Caractacus and Togodumnus, the two ſons of Cu- 
nobel ine, were ſlain. At Prince's Riſborough, on 
the top of a hill, from whence it is ſaid thir- 
teen counties may be ſeen, are the traces of a 
camp, and the way that goes by it is now called 
Acknell-way a corruption of 1chnild-way, * 
. . oot 
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hot of the hill; a-coin' of the eniperor Velpaline. 
was found. At Monks Riſborough, there was a: 
cell to the monaſtery of Chriſt-chureh,. Canter- 


bury, the place being given. to that monaſtery 


by Aeſchwyn, biſhop of Dorcheſter, about the- 


year 991. 
We cannot i 


Whiteleaf, in the pariſh.of Monks Riſborough. 
It is an antiquity of the ſame nature with the 
Ihite-Horſe already deſcribed in our account of 
Berkſhire, being formed after the fame manner, on. 


the ſide of an high and a ſteep chalky hill, facing 


the ſouth-weſt... The perpendicular line of the 


croſs is near one hundred feet in length, and 


about fifty in breath at the bottom, but decreaſ- 


ing upwards till it. ſcarcely exceeds twenty at the 


ton. The tranſverſe line is about ſeventy feet in 
length, and twelve in breadth, and the trench. 
cut into the chalk, is about two or three feet 
deep. It is formed beſides on a large baſis, the 
height of which ſeems to he almoſt equal to the 
perpendicular line, with a proportionable breadth, 


being therefore much more viſible than the croſs 


itſelf, and of great uſe to the eye, in catching 


the view at any conſiderable. diſtance. . The 
common people call this baſe, the globe, but 
improperly, its form approaching nearer to that 


of a triangle. The ſame cuſtom prevails of ſcour- 


ing the croſs, as is obſerved. in cleaning the 


horſe, and the common people ſtill preſerve ſome 
imperfect traditions concerning contributions. 


raiſed on this occaſion, and even from ſome of 


the colleges in Oxford. But if any eſtates have 
been formerly charged with the expence, time 


has long ſince made void the obligation, and the 


ſcouring is performed at the expence of. the 


neighbourhood, but never without a merry-mak- 


Hoe ing. 


n a more proper place take notice | 
ef Whiteleaf Croſs, ſo called from the hamlet. of 
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ing. The croſs was undoubtedly borne by the 
Chriſtian Saxons, as an enſign armorial; and 
Mr. Wiſe's opinion, that W hite-leaf-croſs was 
made in commemoration of ſome victory obtain- 
ed by this people over the Daniſh pagans, is far 
irom being improbable; but at what particular 

ime, and on what occafion this trophy was erect- 
ed, is not fo eaſily determined; Mr. Wife con- 
jectures it to have been made either in the reign 
of king Alfred, or his ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward 
the elder. In the year 905, the Danes marched 
thro' the Mercian kingdom as far as Cricklade in 
Wiltſhire, which belonged to the Weſt-Saxons. 
In the year 921, they are ſaid to have carried off 
a great many priſoners, and a vaſt booty ef cat- 
tle, between Ayleſbury and Bernwood foreſt, 
in: Buckinghamſhire, which extended almoſt to 
Oxford. Fhat the Saxons might be provided 
againſt theſe ſuddep inroads, it was neceſſary for 
them to have fortified places upon their great 
roads; and the remains of one of theſe appears 
at Prince's Riſborough, juſt under the crofs, 
which the common people call the Black Prince's 
palace. The above cited learned author, Mr. 
Wiſe, imagines the croſs to have been made in 
memory of ſome victory gained by the troops 
quartefed at this place, and there is a village 
within a mile or two of it, which feems to point 
out the very ſpot on which the battle was e 

Bledelaw, or Bledlow, for that is the name of it, 
_ implying the bloody Hill. | 8 

When the Danes had penetrated through 
Mercia into the Weſt- Saxon kingdom, as far as 
Cricklade, or Bredon foreſt, in the year 905, as 
is noted above, they were perſued by king-Ed- 
ward, and as they were returning from their ex- 
curſion, a great battle was fought between them 
and the Saxons, in which, not only Eoric the 


Daniſh 


. 43 


f 
/ 


WAS OE ITE. 


any of our re: 
treated more at lar ge, We refer ſuch to the very | 
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Daniſh-king was lain, with ſome of his nobles, 


but alſo Athelwald Ætheling, king Edward's. 
couſin german, who had ſet himſel up for king 
of the weſt Saxons, and to ſupport himſelf the 
better, had inſtigated the Danes to this revolt, 
whereby an end was put to his rebellion. Whe- 


ther this battle was fought at Bledlow, is not 


ſo eaſily determined, but it is worthy of obſerva- 
tion, that Bledlow lies in the Danes rout, home- 
wards from Bredon Foreſt, to the Eaſt. Angles, 
and upon a great Roman road too, which, it may 
be preſumed, they generally choſe for the more 
ſpeedy and * marching of their troops. If 

ers are curious to ſee this matter 


ingenious Mr. Wiſe's account of, this and other 
memorable remains of antiquity- FI 


The other road we have mentioned, as ex- 


tending from Rickmanſworth, alſo paſſes through. 
this town, and has near the borders of the county, 


two old ſeats, namely, Cheneys, which is the 
burial place of the noble family of Ruſſel, and 
Latimer a ſeat of the duke of Devonſhire. 

LATIAERS, alſo called ISLEHAMSTEAD, is a 
ſmall hamlet, with a chapel, in the pariſh of 


_ Cheſham. It is chiefly noted far the birth of 
Lady Temple, wife of Sir Thomas Temple, and 


daughter to Sir Edwin Sandys, anceſtor of the 
lord Sandys. This lady had by her huſband, 
four ſons and nine daughters, and, lived to. ſee. 
ſeven hundred deſcended from her, ſhe died in 

the year 1656. The preſent earl Temple is a 

deſcendant of the above Sir Thomas Temple. 

On this road is CHESHAM, which is ſeated: 
eight miles to the eaſt of Wendover, and three 
miles north of Amerſham. It is, however, but 
a ſmall town, though it has a free ſchool, and 


2 market on Wedneſdays, with three annual, 
4 fairs, 
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fairs, namely, on the 21ſt of April, the 22d of 
N the 28th of Sept. all for cattle. 

Prom ' Wendover, the road extends north 
eaſt to Dunſtable, in Bedfordfhire, and paſtes by 
IvIi d oHo in this county, which. is fix miles ſouth- 
weſt of Dunſtable, and 35 north-weſt of Lon- 
don. This is a ſmall town, ſitugted in a barren 
ſoil, in a corner of the county, between Bedford- 
thire and Hertfordſhire, and is ſurrounded with 
woods. It has a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs, viz; on May 6, and October 17, for cows, 
ſheep, and hogs. There was at this place a 
Benedictine nunnery, founded before the year 
1160, by Henry de Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and dedicated to St. Margaret, and St. Nicholas. 
It was endowed with lands by Henry I. There 

were nine nuns at this place, at the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, yet was the-revenue at that time no 
more than x41. 38. 1d. per annum. 

Four miles ſouth-weſt of Ivingho is AsHRID Ox, 
or EssERvs, a village where there was formerly 
u royal ſeat, as well as a religious houſe, founded 
by Edmund earl of Cornwall, ſon to Richard, 
King of the Romans, in the year 1243, for a fo. t 
of Auguſtine monks; but at the ſuppreſſion of 
the monaſteries, it became the ſeat of the Eger- 

tons, earls, and now dukes of Bridgewater. It 
ſtands in the middle of a park, five miles in cir- 
cumference, and is well ſtocked with Deer. The 

country about it is extremely pleaſant, and a 
fit habitation for thoſe who delight in hunting 
and fowling. From hence there is a proſpect 
into the Vale of Ayleſbury, which has a chalky 
and yet fruitful ſoil. It feeds a great number of 
eattle, but more eſpecially ſneep, remarkable for 

their ſine fleeces. It is bounded on one fide by 

the Chiltern hills, which run quite acroſs the 
county from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt ; but they 
| 1 5 5 are 
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are better known to the . by the name of 
Chalxk hills, eſpecially near e 
We ſhall now return back to Wendover, and 
-proceed by the road which leads ſouth-weſt to 


Junſtable;  -. 


AYLESBURY, or ALESBURY, which is a market 
town, five miles N. W. of Wendover, 16 S. E. 
of Buckingham, and 44 N. W. of London. It 


is ſeated upon an eminence, on a branch of the 
river Tame, at the eaſt end of Aylesbury Vale, 


which is well ſtocked with horned cattle and ſheep. 


The town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, that lie 
round the market place. This is a large hand- 


ſome ſquare, in the midſt of which ſtands the 


town hall, the aſſizes being held here in the winter. 


The market, which is on Saturdays, abounds with 
all kinds of proviſions, which are generally ſold 
at a reaſonable price. It ſends two members 
to parliament, who are choſen. by the inhabi- 


tants, paying ſcot and lot, and returned by the 


conſtables, who are put in by the lord of the 
manor; though the town was incorporated by 
queen Mary, by the ſtyle of bailift, aldermen, 
and burgels, This town was a royal ma- 
nor in the reign. of William the Conqueror, 
who gave it to one of his favourites, to be held 
by an odd tenure, namely, that he ſhould pro- 
vide litter or ſtraw, for the king's bed and cham- 
bers, and ſhould furniſh him with three eels in 
the winter, and two green geeſe in the ſummer, 
if the king fhould come that way. It contains 


about 400 houſes, which are pretty well built; 


and there are three fairs held here, namely, on 

the Saturday before Palm Sunday, June 14, and 

Sept. 25, for cattle. nee, 
Ayleſbury gave the title of earl to the noble 


family of Bruce, but the title is now extinct. 


The country round about is very dirty, but there 


zs from this town a cauſeway, which goes three 


3 miles 
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miles in the way to London, raiſed at the expence 
of Baldwin, the chief juſtice, who alſo erected 
the town houfe, and ſome other buildings. There 
| was in this town an ancient hoſpital, dedicated 
| to St. John, faid to have been founded in the 
| reign of Henry I. by ſeveral inhabitants of the 
town, but it did not long ſubſiſt, for in the time 
| of Edward III. the building was in ruins and 
| the endowments, valued only at five nobles or 11. 
1 38. 4d. a year, had been ſeized by ſome lay perſons. 
There was alſo in this place another boſpital for 
lepers, ſaid likewiſe to have been built by ſome 
of. the inhabitants, about the ſame time the other 
was erected, and to have been endowed with 20s. 
per annum; 3 It was called St. Leonard's,. but fell 
to decay, about the reign of Edward III. There 
is alſo ſaid to have been a nunnery of Maturines, 
where the parſonage houſe now ſtands, and a 
houſe of Grey Friars, at the north end of the 
town, founded 1 by James earl of Ormond, in the 
tenth year of Richard 56 valued at 3l. 28. 5d, 
per annum. 

Ur ER WINCHENDEN, or W .ch N Ton, 
is three miles weſt of Ayleſbury, and is remarkable 
for being the ſeat of Philip, lord Warton, which 
came to. him by marriage. It was inhabited by 
his ſon Thomas, late marquiſs of Warton, who 
was created viſcount Winchington, and who a- 
dor ned it with ſeveral magnificent buildings, and 

the gardens were at that time thought to be 

the fineſt in the county. 
1 About four miles to the weſt of. Ay Iſbur: ys 18- 
1 CHERSLEY, or ChERSEV, which is Nupoſel by 
187! Mr. Camden, to have been. the Cerdieflega or 
Gerdices Leag, mentioned in the Saxon annals, 
where. Cerdic, founder of the weſt Saxon monar- 
ch, had a bloody fight with the Britains, in the 


year 527, being attended by his ſon. Genres: Who 
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was greatly inſtrumental, by his valour and con- 


duct, to the victory that was obtained here. 
WING, or WENGE, is a village fix miles.north- 


eaſt of Ayleſbury. At Aſcot in this pariſh, there 


was a cell of Benedictine monks, which Maud 
the empreſs, gave to the abbey of St. Nicholas, 
at Angiers, in France, but when Henry VII. diſ- 


ſolved the alien priories, it was given to the 
monaſtery of St. Albans in Hertfordſhire... Wing 
gave the title of baron to the Dormers, earls of 


Caernarvon, and now to the lords Dormer. And- 


Aſcot gave the title of viſcount to the ſame earls. 


BERN WOOD FortsT; which is on the edge oS 
the county, next Oxfordſhire, eight miles weil 
of Ayleſbury, was formerly noted for its foreſters, 
becauſe Nigel, one of them; having killed a wild 
Boar, the king gave him a piece of land, called Deer- 
hide, On this he built a houſe; to Whichhe gave 
the name of Borfall, or. Beſtall. William the 
Conqueror confirmed the ſaid: land to him, but 
he was to hold it by the livery.of a horn; which 
tenure is obſerved to ſthis day. In the civil wars 
it was made a garriſon for Charles I. and bein 
attacked by general Fairfax in 1645, after he had 
by the parliament's orders raiſed the ſeige of Ox- 
ford, it was defended: with ſuch: gallantry, by 
colone] Campion, the governor, that Fairfax was 
obliged to retire with great loſs. i ee 
Near the ſouthern extremity of the above Foreſt 
is ICKFoRD, which is thought to be the place 
of treaty between king Edward the Elder and the 
Danes, in the year 907. In Brompton s: Chro- 
nicles it is called Ichingford. i 
LuopGARSH ALI, or LITHRRERSHaALL, lies Cloſe 
to Bernwood Foreſt, on the weſtern borders of 
the county. There was here an Alien priory, or- 
hoſpital, ſubordinate to the great hoſpital of. 
dantingfield in Piccardꝶ, to which king Henry! 1 
1 | had 
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had for that purpoſe granted three hides of land, 
This was afterwards diſſolved, and given to King's 
college, Cambridge. 

About two miles to the north of Ayleſbury, i is 
QUARENDON, a depopulated village, with a cha- 
pel, dedicated to St. Peter, now diſuſed, in the 
pariſh of Beirton. We mention it becauſe it 
gives the title of viſcount to the earls of Litch- 


fieid, and alſo becauſe there is in this manor a 


paſture called Beryfield, lately in one entire piece, 
which lets yearly for 800. And the lordſhip of 
Creflow, is alſo worth notice; for though it 


Contains not above hve hundred acres of land, it 
| hath yielded a rent of above 8ool. a year. | 


Proceeding {till to the northward, in the way 


to Buckingham, you come to Hocshaw, which 


lies a mile out of the road, to the left, and is a 
depopulated village, pleaſantly ſeated among hills, 
about four or five miles tu the 8. W. of Winſlow, 
now included in eaſt Clendon pariſh. There was 
here a precentory, commandry, or hoſpital, be- 
longing to the knights of St. Johan of Jeruſalem, 
as ancient as. the year 1180. | 
Wi1insLow, is a ſmall town, nine miles &:E- 

as Buckingham, and about two miles to the 
right, out of the direct road from Ayleſbury to 


Buckingham. It is feated in a good foil, where 


there 1s plenty of wood, and has a market. ON 


- Thurſdays, well. furniſhed with corn and pro- 


viſions; it has alfo. two fairs on Holy Fburſday, 


and Auguſt 21, for cattle. 


- Robert Gibbs, of this town, had fix ſons, Ro- 


” bert, Richard, William, Thomas, John, and 
Stephen, who rang the bells of Winſlow church, 


for forty years ſucceflively. The eldeſt rang 
the tenor, and every ſon had his bell, in right of 


ſeniority. Richard, William, and Stephen were 
within theſe few years living. 
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Near Winſlow, in the manor of Credendon, or 
Crendon, are the ruins of. a caſtle, built by Hugh 
de Bolebee, heir to Walter Giffard, the ſecond 
earl of Buckingham, about: the middle of the 
twelfth century. l is about ſix miles from Ayleſ- 
bury, and 45 from London. In the manor of 
Crenden abovementioned, there was al ſo an abbey 
called Noctele, or Nuttley, of the ruins of which 
an engraved view is given with this work. _ 
Nutley Abbey, otherwiſe called Sancta Maria 

dei Parcho Crendon, was founded and endowed 
by Walter Giffard, ſecond earl of Buckingham, 
and Cormengard his wife; for canons regular of 
the order of St. Auſtin, and dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. John the Baptiſt, in 1152, which en- 
dowments were confirmed by king Henry II. and 
by king John, with additional liberties and im- 
Montt He granted alſo to William, Mareſcal 
and his heirs, the gift of the paſtoral ſtaff of the 
ſaid abbey ; and the; church of All Saints, at 
Bradley, in the dioceſe of Sarum, with divers 
other benefactions. Annual value 4371. 6s. 8d. 
Dugdale; 4951, 188. 5d. 4. Speed. At the diſ- 
folution: the ſociety — of eighteen Monks. 
About four miles eaſt of Winſlow. is STUKE- 
rer, a large pariſh, with a very old church, pro- 
bably built before the conqueſt, in, the ancient 
plain manner. It conſiſts of a parallelogram of 
four ſquares, two of which are alloted to the 
church, and another is covered by the ſteeple, 
which ſtands between it and the 1 which is 
vaulted over with ſtone. The windows are fmall; 
with ſemicircular. arches; and at the weſt end 
are three arches, in HAY middlemoſt of which'is 
the door. 

Bocxwõ na alle county; towns: is Grgats 
ed ſeven. miles north weſt of Winſlow, 24 north 
_ caſt of Oxford, 27 we by ſouth of ford 

7 
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ford, 55 eaſt by ſouth of Cambridge, and 60 
north-weſt of London. The river Quze runs 
cloſe by it, or rather ſurrounds it, an all ſides, 
except the north, and is very. commodious for 
turning of ſeveral. mills. It had a caſtle, now. 
entirely demoliſhed,. which divided the place into 
two parts, namely, the north and the ſouth, in 
which laſt the town hall ſtands. There is alſo 
a priſon lately built, on account of the aſſizes 
being in ſummer leld here, by a late act of par- 
liament as they ſometimes had before been. The 
buildings are but mean; there are three ſtone 
bridges over the river, Which, renders the country. 
about it very fruitful. It is an ancient borough, 
and was incorporated by charter from king Charles 
II. and had a mayor and aldermen. But when the 
old charters were reſtored, it returned to its for- 
mer ſtate, and is now governed by a bailiff and 
twelve burgeſſes, by whom the members to ſerve: 
in parliament. are elected; the church is well 
built, and more eſpecially the chancel, but its 
lofty. ſpire was: blown down in 1698, and has 
never been rebuilt : St. John the Baptiſt's chapel. 
. is nowafree ſchool. The market is kept on Satur- 
days, and there are eight fairs, on the Monday 
|  feven-night- after Epiphany,. March 7, but if 
=— Heap year, 6; May 6, Whittburſday, July 10. 
t September 4, October 2, and November. 8, all 
for cattle. . VVV 
Buckingham is a town of: ſome antiquity, for 
when the Danes made their: incurſions about the 
year 915, it was fortified with a rampire and tur- 
rets by Edward the Elder; yet it afterwards dwind- 
led, being at the Norman canqueſt inconſiderable 
for by dooms- day book, it appears, that it. paid but 
| for one hide of land, and had only 26 burgeſſes in 
= the time of Edward the Confeſſor. The caſtle: 
abovementioned ſtood on a very W 
. | e but: 
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but by whom it was built is uncertain, This 
part of Buckinghamfhire, is thought to have 
been the feat of action when Aulus Plautius com- 
manded the Romans in their ſecond expedition 
into Britain, under the emperor Claudius. There 
was formerly in Buckingham, an old hoſpital de- 
dicated to St. Lawrence, conſiſting of a rector or 
maſter, and ſeveral infirm brethren, and near the 
church, was a ſtately prebendal houſe,” belong 
ing to the church of Lincoln, which was en- 
dowed with lands of 10001. per ann. TELE 
At the village of STow, two miles to the north: 
of Buckingham, earl Temple has a moſt noble 
ſeat, and the gardens, which are undoubtedly- 
the moſt elegant of the kind in England, pive- 

_ ample teſtimony of the fine tafte of the late 
lord Cobham, fo much celebrated by Mr. Pope, 
whoſe judgment will not generally be diſputed. 
It is impoſſible to ſurvey theſe gardens, where 
nature and art ſeem vying which ſhall excel each 
other; and when brought to the arbitration of: 
correct judgment, perhaps it is as impoſſible to- 
decide which has the preference, without de- 
light and admiration. - Sir John Vanbrugh de- 
ligned the two light pavilions of the Doric 
order, which, form the Southern entrance of 
the gardens, and the firſt ſtriking object that pre- 
ſents itſelf, is an obeliſk near 70 feet high, de- 
ſigned for a jet d eau, and placed in the centre of 
a large octogon piece of water. At a diſtance- 
we diſcover two rivers, which at length: unite 
and fall into the octogon in one ſtream : over 
one of them, is.a Palladian bridge, from which 
you have a view of a+-gothic edifice dedicated to 
liberty, 70 feet high; on the ſummit of an hill; 
on the left is an Egyptian pyramid; from whence 
viſitors are conducted to the cold bath, where 

were is view of a natural caſcade, . falling front 
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the octogan before mentioned, in three diſtin | 
| ſheets into a lake, whoſe bounds appear at a very 
remote diſtance. One of theſe ſheets paſſes thro' 
the arch of an artificial ruin, covered with ever- 
greens. In taking a ſurvey of theſe ſtately gar- 
dens, the hermitage, built of rough ſtone, and 
ſituated in a riſing wood, on the banks of the 
lake; the ſtatues of Cain and Abel finely exe- 
cuted ; the temple of Venus; the Belvidere, or. 
Gibbs's building; the two pavilions ; St. Auguſ- 
tine's cave; the Egyptian pyramid, 60 feet hig); 
the ſtatues of Hercules and Antæus; the temple 
of Bacchus; the Saxon temple; Nelſon's ſeat; 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of George I. the ſtatue of 
his late majeſty; Dido's cave; the Rotunda; 
the ſtatue of the late queen; the ſleeping par- 
| Jour; the witch-houſe; the temple of modern 
virtue, in ruins; the temple of ancient virtue, 
a compleat and beautiful-rotunda of the Tonick 
| order, with the ſtatues of Epaminondas, Lycur- 
aus, Socrates and Homer; the Elyſian fields; 
All ſeen in different points of view,. and orna- 
ll mented by the paintings of the. beſt malters,. 
1 with ſuitable mottoes and characteriſtic inſeripti - 
= ons, fill the ſpectators with amazing delight, and 
| vary his paſhons according to the different im- 
preſſions they are calculated to inſpire. In the 
1 Elyſian fields is placed the temple of Britiſh | 
[ worthies, an edifice diſpoſed into niches, filled 
with the buſtoes of Pope, Sir Thomas Greſ- 
ham, Ignatius Jones, John Milton, William 
Shakeſpear, John Locke, Sir Ifaac Newton, Sir 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, king Alfred, Ed- 
| ward, the Black prince, queen Elizabeth, king 
{ William III. Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
= Drake, John Hampden,and Sir John Bernard, all 
= but Pope and Sir John Bernard, with inſeriptions 


on their exalted characters, cannot fail of recalling 
> to 


to the fpectator all thoſe: virtues and great quali- 
ties, for which they were admired, and their ſu- 
pereminent abilities in arts or arms. The ſhell 


bridge, and the Chineſe houſe, ſituated in the 


Chineſe manner, upon a large piece of water, a 
ſquare building with four lettices, covered with 
ſail cloth, and entered by a bridge decorated with 
Chineſe Vaſes, by its windows and roof, and 
cool ſituation, affords us a ſpecimen of the man- 
ner of living in hot countries. Within is the 

figure of a Chineſe lady a- ſleep; the houſe on 


the out- ſide is painted in the Chineſe taſte, and 


the inſide is India japan work. The next ob- 


jets are the temple of contemplation; the 


| — the ladies temple; the Grecian temple; 

apt. Grenville's monument, with a proper 
inſcription ; a fluted column, inſcribed by the 
late viſcounteſs Cobham, to the memory of her 
huſband ; the Gothic temple, a ſpacious edifice 
of red fone, terminated with towers and pinna- 


cles, 70 feet high, placed on the ſummit of an 


hill: the windows are of glaſs, curiouſly ſtain- 
eq, and the infide of the doom characteriſtically 
decorated with the arms of his lordſhip's family, 
from their riſe to the preſent time, and round it 
are the ſtatues of the ſeven Saxon deities, which 
denominate the ſeven days of the week. The 
imperial cloſet, is a ſquare room, in which are 
painted, by Sleter, three of the beſt of the Ro- 


man emperors, each diſtinguiſhed by a memora- 


ble ſaying of his own, fixed over him. A grand 
terras walk, near 300 feet long, leads the ſpec- 
tator to the temple of Friendſhip, a well propor- 
tioned ſtructure, of the Dorie order, with cha- 


racteriſtic emblematical paintings, by the beſt 


hands. Here are the buſts of the late viſcount 
Cobham, and his illuſtrious friends, Frederick, 
prince of Wales; the carls of Weſtmorland, 
| Cheſterfield 
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heſterfield, and Marchmont, lords 1 and 

athurſt; Richard Grenville, now earl Tem- 
ple, William Pitt and George Lyttelton, Eſq; now 
lord Lyttelton. The pebble alcove, a little 
grotto ornamented with pebbles; and Congreve's. 
monument with an inſcription to his memory. 

All theſe objects poſſeſs their ſeveral different 
beauties and proprieties, and ſtrike the beholder 


with ſuch impreſſions of grace and majeſty, as 


have the mott delightful effect upon his fancy. 


He wanders here through the mazes of former 
times, there he is tranſported to far diſtant 


climes; anon he is roving through the Svlyan 
ſcene, ſurrounded with every rural deity, and 


then, by as quick a tranſition, is engaged in all 
the buſtle and hurry of life, hears the clang of 


arms, the voice of the ſtern legiſlator, and the 
tumult and uproar of populous cities. In fine, 
my lord Temple's gardens at Stow, will conti- 
nue the admiration of foreigners, and the boaſt 


of England, as long as nnr of mind and 


real taſte adorn its natives. 
CxiTwoop or CHETWooD, is a village n 
15 ſouth by weft of Buckingham, on the 


road to Oxford. Here was an hermitage with a 
chapel adjoining, founded by Robert de Chit- 


wood, and dedicated to St. Stephen and St. 


Lawrence, martyrs. But Robert de Groſteſte, 


the great biſhop of Lincoln, converted it into a 


priory of canons regular of St. Auguſtine, and 


it was dedicated a- new to St. Mary and St. Ni- 


cholas, the ſite of this priory was afterwards in 
the firſt of Edward IV. given with the eſtate be- 
longing to it, to the abbey of Nuttley; and the. 
conventual church, of Chetwood became * 
chial, yet there ſtill remained at this place, a 

cell of 2 canon or two from ar, The liv- 


| ing 
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ing is now a donative in the deanery of Buck- 
ingham. . | 2 49145.65 

 BiTLEsDON, or BIDLESTON, a village about 
ſix miles north-weſt of Buckingham, was an an- 
cient ſeat and manor of Robert de Maperfſhall; 
who being found guilty of ſtealing one of the 
king's hounds, to fave himfelf from being pu- 
niſhed, gave this eſtate to Jeffrey de Clinton; 
chamberlain to king Henry the Firſt, but he re- 
ceived it back again from the chamberlain, with 


— 


a kinſwoman of his in marriage. However, in 


the civil wars in king Stephen's time, he loſt it 
again, and it being given to Robert earl of Lei- 
ceſter, he granted it to his high ſteward” Ernald 
de Boſco, who gave ſome of the land to the Ciſ- 
terian monks of Gerondon, who founded an 


abbey here, before the year 1147, and dedicated 
it to St. Mary and St. Nicholas; it was at the 


diſſolution valued at 125 l. 48. 3d. per ann. 

Adout two miles to the north-eaſt of Bitleſ- 
ton, in LUFFIELD, aſmall village where there was 
2 monaſtery, which, according to Camden, 


was entirely deſerted on account of the plague 
ſeizing ſome of the monks. It was founded by . 


Robert earl of Leiceſter, for the ſouls of king 


William I, and his queen Matilda. It had ſe- 


veral other benefactors, and pope Alexander III. 
granted it various privileges by a bull. Henry III. 
in the 56th year of his reign, granted to the 
prior and monks, free chiminage in the foreſt of 


Britlewade for five years enſuing, which im- 


plies, that this monaſtery continued longer than 
Camden ſeems to allow. [he value is uncer- 
tain, but we know it was a cell to Weſtminſter- 
abbey, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

Luffield is partly in the county of North- 


ampton, and partly in Bucks, it is taxed with 


Stow pariſh, 2 . 
caving 


W--. 
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Leaving this part of the county, and return. 
ing to the London road, which leads from Dun- 


ſtable to the northern part of Buckinghamſhire, | 


we ſhall firſt proceed in that from Dunſtable, 
which runs a croſs this part of the county, to 
Stony-Stratford. . i TORE 
. Here, on entering Buckinghamſhire, about a 
mile to the left of the road, you paſs by great 
Briekhill, and afterwards by Little Brickhill, to 


Fenny STRATFORD, which ſtands partly in 
_ Bletchley, and partly in Simpſon pariſh. It is | 
full of good inns, is ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of | 


Stony<Stratford, and 49 miles from London. It 


is thought by ſome to be the Durocobrive of 


Antoninus, on account of its fituation. . This 


town has a market on Mondays, and four fairs, | 


namely, April 19, July 18, October 10, and 
November 28, for cattle. z 
SNELLSHALL, is pleaſantly fituated alſo a- 
mong hills near W haddon church, a little more 
than a mile weſt of Fenny-Stratford, and about 


four miles north of Winſlow. Ralph de Martel 
built here, before the tenth of Edward the Third, 
a ſmall monaſtery for black monks, dedicated to 


St. Leonard. The four bells that were in a tur- 
ret belonging to the monaſtery, were removed 
to the church of Bradwell, on the largeſt of 
which was inſcribed Vox Auguſtini ſonet in aure 
Dei. The yearly value was 181.18. 11d. 
At no great diſtance from this town, in NRW- 
TON LONGEVILLE, where was a cell to the abbey 
of St. Faith, at Longueville in Normandy, to 
which it was given by Waltar Giffard, the ſecond 
earl of Buckingham, in the reign of Henry 1. 


This was ſeized with other alien priories, but was | 
by Henry the ſixth granted to New College, Ox- 
ford, which {till poſſeſſes it. | 
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BEeACHLEY, or BEACHLEY, is a village a- 


bout a mile north-weſt of Fenny-Stratford, re- 


markable for an hoſpital, and a chapel erected 
by Sir George Crook, who endowed them libe- 
rally. 2 8 „ a : 
Ws Saran; is ſituated about ſeven 
miles to the weſtward of Fenny-Stratford, fix 
miles weſt by ſouth of Newport-Pagnel, eight 


miles weſt by north of Buckingham, bo welt by 


fouth of Cambridge, 19 weſt of Dunſtable, 39 
ſouth-eaſt of Coventry, and 53 north-weſt of 
London, It is a well known and much fre- 


quented town, containing two pariſh churches, 


The Roman military way called Watlington 
ſtreet paſſes through it, and the town is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, be- 
ing ſituated on a river, over which it has a ſtone 


bridge, leading towards Towceſter, and many 


coins have been found here. Mr. Camden 
imagined it to be the Lactodorum of Anto- 
ninus, though ſome have ſuppoſed this ſtati- 
on to have been at Towceſter. On May 6, 
1742, there was a dreadful fire at this place, 
which conſumed 150 houſes. Its chief manu- 
facture is bone lace and being fituated on the 
great road to Cheſter, it is well accommodated 
with inns. The market is held on Fridays, 
and it has four fairs, vis. on April 205 Auguſt 
2, October 10, and November 12, all for cat- 
tle. Moſt of the houſes in this town are built of 
ſtone, dug in a neighbouring quarry, and in 
the principal ftreet, king Edward I. erected a 
croſs in memory of his queen Eleanor, now to- 
tally demoliſhed. There was at this place an 
Hoſpital before the year 1240, ſuppoſed to have 
been dedicated to St. John, and to have been 
ſituated on the cauſeway, leading to the bridge. 

PaSHAM, 


ag 


- 
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. PasHAM, near Stony-Stratfard, is ſo called 
from being a paſs or ford over the river, and 
is thought to be the ſame which Edward the El- 
der maintained againſt the Danes, while be for- 


tified Towceſter, It is now only remarkable 
for the bone lace manufacture, which is 2 


improved there, as well as in the neighbouring vi 
lages. 0 . 8 

At BRAD WELL, about two miles from Stony- 
Stratford, was a monaſtery of black monks, de- 
dicated to St. Mary, and founded by Manefel- 
mus or Meinfelin, baron of Wolverton in the 
time of king Stephen. It was at firſt a cell to 
Luffield abovementioned, but afterwards ſepe- 
rately ende wed. This was among other {mal 
monaſteries granted to cardinal Wolſey, and was 
valued at the diſſolution at 531. 11s 2d. per ann, 

. From Woburn in Bedfordſhire, a road lead; 

_ northward to NEwPoRT-PAGNEL, which is 1h 
miles north of Ayleſbury, and 51 from London. 
This is a pretty large populous town, much 
reſorted to on account of the trade in bone-lace, 
of which it may be called the ſtaple town. It is 


{cated on the river Ouſe, and a branch thereof, 


over which are two bridges; but it is no borougi 
nor corporation, though it is larger than many 
places that are. I he market is on Saturdays, 
and the fairs are on April 22, June 22, Octo- 
ber 22, and December 22, all for cattle. This 
town takes its name from its ancient lord 
Fulk Paganel. It has an old church, and two 
meeting houſes, and the ſtreets are well paved. 


There were ſeveral hoſpitals at Newport parti- 
cularly one founded before the year 1240, and 


dedicated to St Margaret ;, and another founded 


in the year 1240, called the new hoſpital. 'T here 
was beſides, a third which ſtill ſubſiſts. It was 


founded about the ninth year of Edward I. by 


John 
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men,. and as many women above fifty years of 

e. It now goes by the name of the queen's 
hoſpital, and the vicar of the pariſh for the time 
being, is maſter... There was formerly a caſtle 


here, belonging to the barons Somers of Dudley, 


lords of this place. 


| CRAWLEY. or CROWLEY, near Newport- 


Pagnel, At this place was a monaſtery before the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, which continued 


till ſome time after the conqueſt, and is mention- 
| ed in dooms-day book. | | 
_ TicKFoRD, near Newport-Pagnel, had a cell 
of Cluniac monks, dedicated to the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin, and ſubordinate to the abbey of Marmon- 
itier, at Tours in France. This priory was 
founded by Fulk Paganel, in the time of Wil- 


lam Rufus, who endowed it with lands and a 


| court leet. "Theſe privileges were confirmed by 


Henry the Second; and Edward the Second gave 
them the additional allowance of having a pillory 
and a tumbril for puniſhing malefactors. Edward 
the Third, when at war with France, ſeized it a- 


mong other alien priories, but it was reſtored to 
the Church by Henry the Fourth, and made ſub- 
Ject to the priory of the Holy Trinity at York. 


In the ſeventeenth year of Henry the Eighth, it 
was diflolved, and with ſeveral other ſmall mo- 
naſteries, granted to cardinal Wolſey, towards 
defraying the expences of building and endow- 
ing his two colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich. Its 


value was then 1261. 17 8. per ann. When the 
cardinal fell into diſgrace, it was granted to 


to King's College, Oxford, but was afterwards 


reſumed 
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John de Somery, and dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt, and St. John the Evangeliſt; being 
valued at 61. 6's. 8 d. a year. It was refounded 
by Ann, queen to James the Firſt, for three poor 
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reſumed, and ſold by James the Firſt to one doc. 
tor Atkins, a phyſiciañ. 

HaxsLorz is a village, five s north weſt 
of Newport-Pagnel, remarkable for its lofty 
ſpire ſteeple, which may be ſeen at a great di- 
i-ance by travellers. It has one fair, on Holy 
Thurſday, for cattle. 

OulxEx, is about fix 1 — — Berk of New. 
port-Pagnel, and 54 from London. It was for- 

merly noted for the manufacture of bone: lace, 
carried on there, and in its neighbourhood, of 
which there is now but 1 made, in compariſon 
of what there formerly w Tt is at this time 
time chiefly remarkable for its church, which 
has a fine ſpire, there being (as it is faid) but 
cne other church with a ſpite in the whole coun- 

ty. This town is ſeated on the river Ouſe. On 

September 17, 1763, an eel was taken out of 
the mill dam, which: weighed thirteen pounds 
three ounces, and ſold on the ſpot for thirteen 
ſhillings. Oulney has a market on Mondays, 
and two fairs, namely, on Eaſter nay, and' 
June 29, both ſor cattle. 

LAVANDEN, or LAUNDON, is a village at the 
northern extremity of the county, two miles be- 
your Oulney. There was at this place a monaſ- 

for Præmonſtratenſian canons, founded by 
J ohn de Bidun, in the time of Henry the Second, 
and dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the 
Baptiſt, it had ſeveral other benefactors, and 
all its endowments were confirmed by Henry the 
Third. At the diſſolution, its annual income 
amounted to 791. 13s, 8 d. At this village is 
an annual fair held on the Tueſday before Eaſter. 

RAVENSTON, or 'RAUNSTON, about a mile 
weſt of Oulney, had a ſmall monaſtery of black- 
canons, dedicated to the Bleſſed. Virgin, which 


Was built kn endowed by king , the Third. 
About 


amongſt others given to oardi 
was valued at 57 l. 15 s.*per ann. 
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about the 39th year. of his reign. This was 

The ancient inhabitants of this county, were 
called Cattieuchlani, when the Romans firſt in- 
vaded this iiland. Hertfordſhire and Bedford- 


| ſhire had the ſame. inhabitants, which Camden 


thinks were the ancient Caſſu, becauſe there are 
ſome remains of this name in Hertfordſhire; 
where there is Caſho hundred and Caſhobury. 
Likewiſe king Caſſibelin or Caſſiuilaun plainly de- 
rives his name from being king of the Caſſi, a war- 


like people, who gave great proof of their courage 
in conquering part of the Dobuni, their weſtern 
enemies. When Cæſar landed, the Britons 


unanimouſly. choſe Caſſibilin their king, to be 
generaliſſimo againſt the Romans. Aſter the 
SB driven back. into Gaul, Caffibilin 


fell upon the Trinobantes, who. had favoured 
the Cæſar's attempt, killed their king, and 


forced his ſon to fly into Gaul for protection. 
The Romans had now a pretence for invading 


Britain a ſecond time; becauſe the people entered 


into a e e Mardubratius the ſon of 
the Oftrobantine king. Caſſibilin courageouſlyoꝑ- 


| poſed their landing; but being often repulſed, 


and at laſt beſieged in his. own. town, he Was un- 
der a 8 0 tor ſueing for a peace, Which he 
eaſily obtained, upon condition that Mandubratius 


ſhould. be reinſtated in his kingdom, and upon 


his giving, hoſtages, to ſecure. his future ſub- 


miſſion; beſides Which, he Was to pay. a tribute : 


to the Roman treaſury. After this, Cæſar left 
the kingdom, and the kings continued to enjoy 
their former rights, till Aulus, in the reign of 


Claudius Cæſar, brought them under the ſub- 


jection of the emperors of Rome. FEE 
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While the Britons continued under their fo- 


reign juriſdiction, there were various revolu- 


tions; till at length, on account of the inteſtine 
- iviſions of the Romans, their forces were called 
home, and the inhabitants left to themſelves. 
After this they were moleſted by the Picts and 
Hcots; infomuch that they were obliged to call 
in the Saxons for their defence, who finding the 


| Britons weak, brought over ſuch numbers of 


their countrymen, that in a few years they be- 
came maſters of the country, or at leaſt ſo far 


as the Roman Juriſdiction extended. 


The Saxons afterwards divided South Britain 
into feven kingdoms; and this county was in- 
cluded in that of Mercia. It received the name 


of Buckingham from them, as is noticed above. 


We ſhall ſubjoin ſome account of a few re- 
markable perſons, beſides thoſe already menti- 
oned, who were alſo natives of this county. 

Richard Cox, a leared biſhop in the ſixteenth 


century, was born at Whaddon, of mean paren- 


tage, in the year 1499. After having gone through 
the uſual circle of a learned education at Cam- 


bridge, he became fellow of king's college in 


that Univerſity, in the year 1519. His eminence 
here, procured him the honour of being one of 
thoſe ſcholars, pitched upon by Cardinal Wolſey, 


to fill up his new foundation at Oxford. In the 


latter Univerſity he was looked upon as one of the 
greateſt ſcholars of his time, and his poetical 


compoſitions were held in the higheſt eſteem: 


however his attachment to the opinions of Luther, 
who at that time began the reformation, procured 
him the diſpleaſure of the ruling powers, and he 
was accordingly put into priſon. But from this 
confinement he was releaſed, by the intereſt 


of archbiſhop Cranmer, and afterwards was car- 
ried through a varie ty of promotions. Upon the 


acceſſion 
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acceſſion of queen Mary, he was again put into 


priſon, but finding an opportunity to eſcape,” he | 


withdrew -to- Straſburgh, i in Germany, i 
During his reſidence in that country, he ad- 


hered to the reformed liturgy of the church of 


England, in oppolition to the other exiles, who. 
had ſet up a new liturgy of their own. _. 


After the death of queen Mary, he returned ta to 


England, and was one of thoſe divines who were. 
appointed to reviſe the liturgy. He was-ſoon after. 
Ss biſhop of Ely, which promotion he enjoyed: 
for above twenty-one, years. His enemies at, 
court, often {trove to.injure him with the queen,, 
and he as often defired to refign his biſhoprick;. 
ſo that at leagth the forms of reſi gnation were 

actually drawn up, but as no. divine of note could 
be found that would accept of his dignities, 
he enjoyed them till his death, which hap- 
pened on the. 22d of July, 15817 Je: the e 
of his age. 

Dr. Walter Hadan; an eminent ſcholar of 
the fifteenth century, was deſcended from a, good 
family in this county, and born in the year. 1516, 
Je was educated at Eaton ſchool, and from thence 
elected to King's.college in Cambridge, where he- 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing a fine 
Latin ft le, which he attained bya conſtant read- 
ing of Cicero. He alſo ſtudied the civil law, of 
which he became a doctor, and read lectures 
tnereon, In 1550, he was made. profeſſor in this 
ſeience, and of rhetoric, as alſo orator of the 
univerſity. During the reign of king Edward 

[. he was one of the moſt lluſtrious promoters 
of che reformation, and therefore ypon. the de- 
brivation of biſhop Gardner, Was chou nt a pro- 
per perſon to ſucceed him in tha maſterfhip of 


a hall. In 11 5 S through the. bo 
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9 A Drsca1yr1o0N of 
qualified according to the ſtatutes, he was choſen 
preſident of Magdalen college, in Oxford, but 
upon the acceſſion of queen Mary, he quitted his 
preferments for fear of more fatal conſequences, 
and kept himſelf concealed during her reign. On 
the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was ordered 
to repair to her majeſty, at Hatfield, in Hereford- 
ſhire, and was ſoon after conſtituted by her, maſ- 
ter of the court of requeſts. In the royal viſita- 
tion of the univerſity of Cambridge, performed 
In the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, he was 
.one of her majeſty's commiſſioners. In 1566, 
the was one of the three agents, ſent to Bruges 
to reſtore commerce between England and the 
Netherlands, upon the ancient terms. He died in 
January, 1571, and was buried in Chriſt-church, 
London. He was engaged with Sir John Cheke, 
in drawing up a code of eccleſtaſtical law; and 
" publiſhed in 1563, a letter in anſwer to the 
biſhop Offorius's invective againſt queen Eli- 
zabeth. The beſt of his warks were collected 
and publiſhed in 1567, under the title of Lu- 
cubrations. . | 
Richard Montague, a learned divine and phi- 
Jologiſt of the laſt century, was born about the 
year 1578, at Dorney, in this county, and edu- 1 
cated at Eaton ſchool, and King's college in Cam- 
bridge. His firſt preferment in the church was 
the living of Wotton Courtney, in, Somerſet- 
ſhire, where he roſe gradually, to the rectory of 
Stamford Rivers, in Eſſex, thedeanery of Hereford, 
the archdeaconry of the ſame church, the bi- 
| thoprick of Chicheſter, and laſt of all to that of 
Norwich, to which he was tranſlated in 1638. 
During his reſidence at Stamford Rivers, ſome Ro- 
maniſts attempted to convert one of his pariſnio- 
ners. Of this he was no ſooner informed, than 
he endeayoured, in the firſt place, to procure an 
| a interview 


1 35 ——A 


made in the uſual form, a 


judge. Biſhop Montague died in 


he became one of the clerks of New collgge, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. ag: 
interview with them; but finding that impaſſible, 
e left for them, by way of challenge, three pro- 
poſitions, in defence 25 the proteſtant religion. 
In return to theſe, about eighteen months after, 
he received a piece, intitled, 4 Gagg for the New © 
Goſpel, to which he wrote an anſwer; but this 
giving offence to ſome puretanical- divines,' he 
compoſed another work, intitled Appelle Cæſaram. 
The exceptions taken to this ſecond; perſormance, - 
were ſtill more conſiderable He was called to 
an account for it, before the houſe of commons, 
but though put, by that means, to ſome trouble 


and expence, he was not ſubjected to any legal 


puniſhment, His advancement to the ſee of ; 
Chicheſter was attended with a remarkable eir- 
eumſtance. When he came to Bow church, in 


order to be confirmed and p roclamation was - 
lift of objections 
was given in by one Jones, a: tioner; but theſe 
being frivolous, and preſented, behides, in an irre- 


gular. manner, no regard was paid, ta them by the 
pril, 15413 
and his corpſe was interred in the ca ral iof Nor- 

wich. Beſides the works already mentioned, he 


wrote Diatribæ upon the finſt part of Mr. Lelden's- 
hiſtory 855 Tythes, Originum Ecelefiaſticarum Appa- 
7 


ratus; 
ars paſlerior; and t 


iginum Accleſiaſticarum, tomus primus, et 
: 45 2 and 1M gan of.; the 
W before Chriſt intarnate. 

Dr. Geor e 
at Maids ns. in the;year-1608. , At. fourteen. 


11 


Oxford; from thence he was removed to 


college, and afterwards to St. Edmund's hall. 
When he had taken the degree of bachelor, and 


maſter of arts, he entered on the phyſic line, and a 


having taken; the firſt degree in that faculty, in 
bag, he obtained a licenſe, and for ſome ears | 
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Diane in, and about Oxſord. His practice 
hy ehiefly among the Puritans, who at that 


1637, he graduated as doctor of phyfic, and be- 
eame eminent in his profeſſion, ſo but when king 
<Chatles kept his court at Oxford, he was princi- 
pal-phyſician. When the king's affairs declined, 
Bate removed to London, where he became 


ege of phyſicians, and afterwards principal 
phyſician to Oliver Cromwell. Upon the ref- 
toration, he once more recovered the favour of 
the governing party, and was made principal 
phyſician to the king, and fellow of the royal 
TRAY; this we are told was owing to a re- 
port raiſed on purpoſe by his friends, intimating 
that he had poiſoned * Protector. Dr. Bate 
wrote in latin, an account of the late commotions 
in Is le and ſome other pieces. He died at l 
is *— in Hatton Garden, and was buried at c 

p _ upon Thames, in Surry; | 
n E\fter, an eminent phyſician an natu- } 
e. 


f the ſeventeenth century, was born in the 
e 40 8 In this county, and educated under 
RS great uncle Sir Matthew Lifter, and afterwards 
2 81. John's college, in Cambridge, of which he 
me a fellow. Having completed his educa- 


after. to the 2 es of the in gdom, b con- 


e ſame orofeflion, and was 
Hor 55 a fellow of the 8 of phyſicians. In 
17 802 ke attended the earf of Portland in his 

I from king William the Third, to the 

Len 97 France; and at his return to England. 
"publiſhed an account of his journey, which def 
Lending „as Was thought, to too minute and trif- 


avg, circumſtances, was as ſmartly ridiculed by Dr. 
88 3 illiam 
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William King, i in his Journey through London. He 


was afterwards phyſieian to her majeſty queen 
Anne; and having attained to the advanced age 


of 74, died on the 17th. of February, 1712. 
Beſides the work already mentioned, he wrote: 


4 Hiſtory of Shell: Fiſh, a Differtation on medicinal 


Spnlees, and ſome other tracts. 
Francis Atterbury, biſhop of ea fon 


| of Dr. Lewis Atterbury, was born, March the 


both 1662, at Middleton, in this county, educated ' 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, and thence elected to- 
Chriſt- church, in Oxford; where he diſtinguiſhed ' 
bimſelf early, by his fne.. genius and turn Toy 


polite literature. At the age — AN he took up 


the pen in defence of Luther, who had been 
attacked by the papiſts, and whom Mr. Atterbury 
vindicated with great force of reaſoning. About 
the ſame time he is ſuppoſed, to ifave trad a are 


in the famous contrary erſy, between Mr. Boyle 
and Dr. Bentley, concerning the genuineneſs of - 


Phalaris's epiſtles. His father dying i in 1693, he 


would fain have ſucceeded him in che rectory of 


Milton; and with this view he applied to the 


earl of Nottingham; but meeting with a repulſe 
from that nobleman, he left the univerſity, and 


came up to London, where he ſoon rendered 


himſelf ſo noted for his eloquence, that he became 


chaplain to king William and queen Mary, and 
was elected preacher at Bridewell, and * — of 
St. Bride's. In 1694, he engaged in a diſpute 
with the celebrated Dr. Hoadly, afterwards biſhop 
of Wincheſter, . about ſome . diſputable points 
in religion; but the moſt important controverſy, 
in which he was ever embarked, was that which 


commenced in- 170, concerning the a 


powers, and privileges of the convocation 
grand queſtion was, whether the convocation had 


= right to fit and determine points of diſcipline, 


I 4 without 
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without the concurrence-of the ſovereign. Dr. 
Wake aſſerted the negative: Mr. Atterbury main- 
tamed the aſfſirmative; and for his ſerviees to the 
church on this occuſion, he received the thanks 
of the lower houſe of convocation, and was pre- 
ſented, by the univerſity of Oxford, with the 
degree of doctor in divinity. Upon the acceffion 
of queen Anne, he was appointed one of her 
majeſty's chaplains, and dean of Carliſle. In 
#710, he is faid to have aſſiſted the famous Dr. 
Sacheverell, in drawing up his anſwer to the 
charge brought againſt him. The ſame year he 
was <hoſen proloeutor of the lower houſe of con- 
vocation, and had the chief direction of affairs 
in that houſe. In 1712, he was promoted to the 
deanery of Chriſt- church, and in the courſe of the 
enſuing year was made biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
dean of Weſtminſter, In this laſt capacity, he offi- 
ciatedat the coronation of king George I. but upon 
his offering: to preſent his need with the chair of 
tate and royal canepy, which were his perquiſites 
as dean, che offer was rejected, and that too with 
fome anatks of diſlike to his perſon, This, co- 
operating with his former prejudices, threw him 
into the arms of the oppoſttion, and he continued 
for the future, to combat with great vehemence, 
all the meaſures adapted by the government. 
Thus he-proceeded till 1722, when the miniſtry, 
thinking they hall ſufficrent proof to convict him 
of high treaſon, Tent him priſoner to the tower; 
and a bill was brought in by the commons, for 
jnflicting pains and penalties upon him. The 
bill paſſed the lower houſe without any difficulty: 
it was carried in the upper by a majority of 83 
No 43; and having received the royal aſſent, the 
biſhop was condemned to perpetual baniſhment. 
To mitigate, however, the ſeverity of the ſentence, 
bis daughter was permitted to attend him in = 
. RE IE Elle, 
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exile, and his ſon- in- law, to correſpond with 
him by letter. In June 1723, he embarked on | 
board a man of war, and landed at Calais, where 
being informed, that lord Bolingbroke, who had 5 
juſt obtained his pardon, was arrived on his return 
to England, he. ſaid pleaſantly, „then Lam 
exchanged.“ He ſoftened the rigours of exile 
by ſtudy, and the converſation of learned men; 
and died at Paris, February the 15th 17 31. His 
body, being brought. over to England, was in- 
terted in Weſtminſter Abbey. His works ate 
extant, in four volumes octavo; and whoever 
peruſes them with any degree of taſte, will alloy, 
that he is one of the e flea RS. the. 
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CABRMARTHENSHIRE. 


Sh HIS county, which is in South 


by Wales takes its name from its prin- 
* 1 74 {+ 5 Þ 


cip2l town, Caermarthen, or as the 
SS Welch call it Kaer Vyrdhin. It is 
2 maritime county, and 1s bounded 
by Cardtgarſhire on the North, by St. George's 
anne and the Severn ſea on the ſouth; by 
Brecknockſhire and Glamorganſhire on the eaft, 
and by Pembrokeſhire on the weſt. It extends 
in length about 35 miles, is 20 miles broad, 
and 102 in circumference. Its air is eſteemed 
milder and wholeſomer than that of moſt of the 
neighbouring counties, and the ſoil being leſs 
rocky and mountainous, is more fruitful in corn 
and graſs; it produces coals and lime in great 
plenty, has wood enough, and is well watered. 
The chief rivers, are the Towy, the Cothy, and 
the Tave. The Towy, which is a conſiderable 
river, riſes in Cardiganſhire, enters this county 
at the north-eaſt ſide, and running ſouth-ſouth- 
welt, falls into the Engliſh channel about eight 
miles below Caermarthen. The Cothy riſes on 
the north fide of this county, and runs moſtly in 
a ſouthern courſe, till it joins the Tewy about 
five miles above Caermarthen. The Toe. or 
Teivy, riſes in Cardiganſhire, and ſoon after be- 
comes the boundary betwixt that county and 
Caermarthenſhire, the Rorth-weſt fide of which 
it waters, till joined by the Keach, after 
which it:parts this county from Pembrokeſhire. 
es * Nau rivers, are the Dulas, the 
Brane, 
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Brane, the Guendrathvawr, the Cowen, the 
Towa, and the Amond. 

Caermarthernſhire feeds vaſt numbers of good | 

cattle, and abounds with all the neceſſaries of 

life. Fowl and fiſh are in great plenty, particu- 
larly ſalmon, for which hf river Towy is fa- 
mous. 

This county is divided into ſix hundreds, and 
contains eight market towns ; it lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury and dioceſe of St. David's; 
has 87 pariſhes, 2765 houſes, and about 17000 
inhabitants, raps ſends two members to par- 
lament, one for the county and one for the town 
of Caermarthen. 

On entering this county from Swanzey in 
Glamorganſhire, by the moſt ſouthern road, you 
paſs by Llangenock, which ſtands about two- 
miles out of the road to the north, and is a yil- 


lage eighteen miles to the ſouth- eaſt of. Caermar= 


then, and three caſt, of Llanclly. It has an an- 


nualL.fair on the 23d of. October, for. horned cat⸗ | 
tle,. horſes,. and pedlars ware. 


LLANELLY,. or LVANELTHY,, is a town 9 | 
half a mile in length,, 32 miles eaſt of Haver- 


ford-Weſt, and 214 weſt of London : it is ſeated 

between a creek of the ſea, and Dulas river, 
which enables i it to carry on a conſiderable trade 
in coals ; it has a market on Thurſdays, well Tup- 


plied with corn, cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware.. 


At Bachanis, or Machunnis,- an iſland not far 


from Llannely, about the year 513, St. Pizo 


founded a, monaſtery,, of which he. was himſelf 
the firſt ab bot.. 


From. Llannelly 2 road leads Alk. weft to 


Kyduiclts, which. 19 Fight miles Touth- eaſt 6f 


Caermarthen, 47 caſt- of St. David's, eight weſt. - 


of Llannelly, and 222 from London. KX DWEII , BY 


15 


N W is by ſome thought to be the place 


'where 


* 


— — 
— - 


was poſſeſſed 


on Tueſdays an | 
fairs, on May 24, July 22, and October 29, 
for cows, calves, cattle, and pedlars-ware, About 
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where a great battle was fought anno 4 58, between 
Ambroſius Aurelianus, with his Armoricans, and 
the Britons, who took part with Vortigern, af- 
ter he had cloſely connected himſelf with the 
Saxons, but Which ſide gained the victory, is not 
known. The battle is mentioned by Bede, who 
calls the place Catgwaloph. Theſe inteſtine wars 
laſted till the year 465, and the Britons were ſo 


; harrafſed, that many of them abandoned their 


native country, and one party in particular, go- 


ing on board a galley, ſailed to Germany, and 


rowing up the Rhine, landed at Catwich near 
Leyden, where they ſettled by the ſea-fide in an 
old Roman camp, to which they gave the name 
of 1 But to return to Kydwelly, it 
for ſome time by the ſons of Kei. 
anus, a Scot, till they were driven away by KEy- 
neqhay, a Britiſh prince. Maurice "of London 
then invaded theſe territories, and after a long 


and tedious war, made himſelf maſter of the old 


town of Kydwelly, which he fortified with walls 


and a caſtle now decayed, being deſerted by the 
inhabitants, who, tempted by the convemence 


of an harbour, paſſed the river, and built the 
new Kydwelly. When Maurice abovemention- 


ed invaded this diſtrict, Gwenlhian, the wife 
of prince Gryffith, a woman of invincible cou- 


rage, endeavouring to reſtore her huſhand's declin- 


ing ſtate, entered the field and encountered him, 
here the was ſlain with her ſon Morgan and ſe- 


veral other noblemen. This town is ſeated on a 


vaſt bay, called Tenby, and is about four fur- 
longs in length. It was formerly noted for the 
loathing trade, as it is now for its fiſhery. It is 


governed by a mayor, and has'two'good markets 
d Saturdays. It has alſo four 


the 
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year 1130, a priory of Benedictine monks, 
ſabordimate, to the monaſtery of Sherbourne 
in Dorſetſhife, was founded by Roger bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury; it was — to St. Mary 
and valued upon the diſſolution at 38 J. per 
ann. Maurice of London, one of the twelve 
knights that came into Glamorganſhire with 
Robert Fitz Hamon, and had for his ſhare, the 
caſtle and manor of Ogmore; after a tedious 
war, as is before noted, became maſter of Kyd- 
welly and rebuilt the caftle, In the year 1093. 
Kadogan ap Blethyn, who then ruled South= 
Wales, deftroyed this, and all the caſtles except 
two, that were in the land of Cadogan and 
Divet. In the year 1190, Rees, prince of South- 
Wales, rebuilt this caſtle, and Rees fon of 
Gruffyth ap Rees demoliſhed it; but it was 
_ afterwards built again, and underwent various 
revolutions till it fell to the erown. It was grant- 
ed by Henry the Seventh, to Sir Rice ap Thomas 
knight of the garter; but being forfeited by his 
grandſon Rice Griffith, it was granted to Ri- 
chard Vaughan, earl of Carbery, lord preſident 
of Wales. The ruins of this caſtle are very 
large and magnificent, and plainly .ſhew what it 
has formerly been. A 
PENN VBE D, is a village three miles nearly ſouth 
from Kydwelly, cloſe to the marſh, it has only 
one fair, which is on December five, for cattle, 
tallow, and pedlars ware, and at a place called 
Three Lordi, are two fairs, viz: on Aſcenſion day, 
and November 12, for cattle, ſheep, and ped» 
W W r- a Ent, # h 
From hence a road extends north-eaſt to Caer- 
marthen, which is ſituated 27 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Llanimdawfry, and 206 welt of London. 
_ _ CarrmartHen, called by the Britons Kaer- 
Vyrdhin, is a place of great autiquity ; famous 
Wy | among 
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among "IO things for the birth of the wiſe., 


Merlin, about the year 480. His true name was. 


Merabin Emerys. All the monkith writers that 


take notice of him, make him either a prophet, 
or a magician, but Mr. Lhyd, a judicious author, 
informs us, he was a man of extraordinary learn- 
ing and prudence, conſidering the time in which 
he lived; and that many fables were invented of 


him by the vulgar, becauſe he had ſome ſkill in 


the mathematicks 3 theſe fables were afterwards. 
put into writing, and thus handed down, to poſ-. 
. r 

Carmarthen; 1s the iel of — pag and is 


called-by Prolomy Maridunum, but by Antoninus 


Muridunum, both evident corruptions of the old 
Britith name abovementioned, for it was very cuſ- 
tomary with the Romans to ſubſtitute on ſome 
occaſions, the letter M, for the letter V, It is 
ſeated on a riſing North bank, of the fine river 
Towy, or Tobius, over, which there is an hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge ; the river is navigable to the 
town for veſſels of 100 ton; and here is 2-conve-- 
nient key for them to load and unload their mer- 
chandize. It is plentifully ſupplied with falmon 


and other fiſh, and with all ether proviſions at : 


an eaſy rate. Thetown.is large, well built, ve- 
ry-populous, and is much relorted to by the 


neighbouring gentry,/whothave houſes in which 


they ſpend the winter months. It was formerly 
well fortified, as may be ſeen by the preſent re- 
mains of the old malls, and the ruins of a very 


ſtrong caſtle, of which, together- with the town, . 


a fine view is given 


the annexed copper plate. 
Soon after the N 


ormans entered Wales, this 


en ſell into their e hands, and, for a long time 


entountered with many difficulties, it having 

been oſten beſieged, and twice burnt, firſt by 

ee th ap; ET RA 22 and then by Rhys - 
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ſaid Griffyth's brother; but the walls and caſtle 
being afterwards repaired by Gilbert, earl of 
Clare, it was freed from thoſe misfortunes. This 
place was formerly reckonced the capital of all 
Wales, and the Ancient Britons made it the ſeat 
their parliaments, or aſſemblies of wiſe men. 
When the eldeſt ſons of our kings became 
princes of Wales, they here fixt their chancery 
and Exchequer for the ſouth part of their princi- 
pality, which continued till the juriſdiction of 
the court and marches of Wales were taken away. 
The people of this town are reckoned the weal- 
thieſt and moſt polite in all Wales, and bein 
remarkably induſtrious, the inhabitants have of late 
carried on a conſiderable trade, and are in a flou- 
riſhing condition. It has now but one church, 
dedicated to St. Peter, which is a very large one; 
though it had formerly a chapel, called the 
Rood church, dedicated to St. Mary, ſtanding 
where is now St, Mary's ſtreet; and one called 
the king's free chapel, in the caſtle. At the eaſt 
end of the town, a priory for ſix black canons 
was erected to the honour of St. John the Evan- 
* geliſt, before 1148, of which the ruins are ſtill 
" viſible. There was alſo a houſe of grey fryars. 
' Carmarthen is a town and county incoporat- 
ed, and is governed by a mayor and two ſheriffs, 
fixteen aldermen, cloathed on ſolemn occaſions 
in ſcarlet, a town-clerk; a ſword-bearer, and 
two ſerjeants at mace, They had a new charter 
granted them, with ſome alterations, in 1765. It 
Has three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, and fix fairs, on June 3, Tabs IO, 
Auguſt 12, September 9; October q, and No- 
vember 14 for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware. 
Lewis Bayly, a wealthy prelate of the ſeven- 
teenth century, and author of the celebrated 
book, called The Practice of Piety, was * | 
mY Tom EL this 


* 
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this town, and educated at Oxford; but in what 
college is uncertain. It only appears that he was 


admitted to the reading of the ſentences in 1611; 


at which time he was minifter-of Eveſham in 
Worceſterſhire, chaplain to prince Henry, and 
rector of St. Matthew in Friday ſtreet, London. 


Being an excellent preacher, he was appointed 


one of the chaplains-to king James I. who in 
1716, promoted him to the ſee of Bangor: In 
1621, he was committed priſoner to the fleet; 
but for what crime is doubtful ; unbeſs; perhaps 
it was for ſome ſhare he had in prince Charles's 


} 


match with the Infanta of Spain. He died 


in 1632, and was buried in the church of Ban- 


S 1 ies | 
ABERGWILLY,..is a village near two miles to 


the eaſt of Carmarthen, and is ſo called from its 


being near the place where the river Gwilly falls 


o 


into the Towy. There are two fairs held here on 


October 2, and on November 25. for cattle, . 


horſes and pedlars ware. At this place the church 


dedicated to St. Maurice, was made collegiate, - 


by Thomas Beck, biſhop of St. David's, in the ©. 
year 1287, for twenty-two prebendaries, four” 


_ prieſts, four Chorifters and two Clerks. Here 
. afterwards were a precentor, a chancellor, and - 


treaſurer; and its revenue, at the diſſolution, was 


valued at 421. per annum. 


At DRuUsLLWY* a village about ten miles“ 


- Eaſt of Caermarhen on the river Towy, are two 


fairs held annually, viz. on July 2, and October 5. 


for cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; there was formerly 
a caſtle belonging to this place, which was ſitu- 


ated oppoſite to it on the north ſide of the river. 
At Fairbach there is one fair on November 22, 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware. At Llane- 


ay, 1 miles eaſt ſouth eaſt of Caermarthen, 


and 


there is one fair on November 8, for cattle, hosſes, 
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and pedlars ware. At -Zlandibea, a village five 


miles ſouth of Llandilawator, there is a fair on 


Whit-Wedneſda rug) for (Catt]e, horſes, and ped. 
angindairue, a village ſix miles 


lars ware. 
ſouth eaſt * 8 there is one fair on 
Auguſt five, for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware, 


At Langweng, a village fix: miles ſouth weſt f 
Carmarthen, is a fair the Monday before Whit⸗- 


Sunday, for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware. 
Llamon, is a village twelve miles eaſt by ſouth 
of Carmarthen, and has one fair on December 
ten, for cattle, "horſes, and pedlars ware. 
At Tallagh or Jo, about ix miles to the Muth 
of Carmartheng there Was 4 premonſtratienſtan 
abby, founded bx Rhess, the fon: of Gryffith, 
prince of South 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John 
the Baptiſt, ne at the Alden, at 23510. 


8. 
x ANNE two fle leüch wen df Caermarthen, 


on a lofty ſituation, cartimanting- 2n\extenſive 


proſpect of the river Towy, Tands Green Gaſſie, 


of which, an engraved view is given with this 
work. It is alſo Alte called Caſtle- Mole, and is ſup® | 


poſed to be that which is called Dr. Powel, 


in his continuation: of Lloyd's hiſtory of Came | 


'bria, 'Hunifrey's Caſtle. Kis ſaĩd to be one of 


thoſe built 'by are e eee 


in 113 . 
3 the el of —— ies Gawain. 


CHAN „which ſignifies the leſſer hundred, In it 


are the ruins- of Kaſtelb-Karreg, onde a large 
fort, ſituated upon a ſteep and almoſt inatceſſible 


mountain, near which are ſome vaſt caverns, by 


many 8 to bave been dopper mines. wrought 
by the Romans. The place where the qaverns 
are, is called Kaio, and has two fairs, name- 
on the 21ſt of Auguſt, and the 6tly of \ORober, 


for black cattle, we, and pedlars ware. 
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The 0) natural curioſity in the county is to 


be found at Kaſtelh-Karreg, which is a fountain 


or ſpring, that conſtantly ebbs and flow? twice 
in twenty-four hours. | 

In the pariſh of K azo, were: found two * 
chral ſtone monuments, at a place called Pant y 
Polion, near Kaſtelh-Karreg. One of theſe, 
we are informed by the „ annotator on, Cam- 
den, lies flat on the ground, and is placed croſs a 
gutter. The inſcription on it is read as follows: 


 Servator Fidei Patriægque Semper aer bic Pau- 
nus Jacet Ciultar er INusS gui. 1 
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Thi — the monument 12 one Pauli us, un- 
doubtedly occaſioned the place to be called Pant 
y Polion. The other inſcribed ſtone, which 
ſeems to be of a later date, is about a yard in 


heighth, and pitched on one end. The inſcrip- 


tion is to be read downwards. A cut of! this 
monument is alſo annexed. 
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On the north of Caermarthen is extended 
Cra RW, or the great hundred, which was 
formerly a retiring place of the Britons, it being 

very woody and rocky, and full of uncouth ways. 
en account ef the winding ef the hills. To 
the ſouth of the ſame town ſtood the caſtle of 
Laugharn already mentioned; and alſo on the 
oppoſite point, that of Llanfrephan, on the rocks 
of the ſea; this laſt is in a great meaſure ſtand- 
ing, and is Teated on an high hilf at the mouth 
of the river,” Towy, commanding the entrance 
| theneof, . It wWas built by the fons of Uchtred 
prince of Merionethſhire, in the year 1138. It 
was.in poſleflion afterwards of the, F lemings an 
Normans, who inhabited the counties of Pem- 
broke and Caermarthen ; but Ladelh, ſon of 
Gryffitli ap Rhys, prince of South- Wales, took 
it from them in the year 1145, and kept it with 
4 few men againſt all the powers they could, Taiſe; 
It has ſince undergone many revolutions, till it 
Hell to the crown. We have annexed. a plate © 
this onee-noble-edifice- -— — -—- —- 
here is a rude ſtone pillar about-fix feet high, - 
and a foot and. an half broad, erected near! the 
highway, in; the pariſh of Lian Nera or 
or 'Llanegy wad, not far from Caermarthen. | On 
it js inſcribed ir bs 838 characters, Sewerinini , 
F# ii Severi, N 
We have annexed a cnt of it, that-the form ol 


the letters may be better Remy LY 8 
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Inche pariſh of Hen-Lhan-Amgeed, ſituated tothe 
N. E. of Kilmaen-Lhwyd, on the weſtern bor- 


ders of the county, in a field belonging to Par- 


| kev, is another monument nearly reſembling that 


laſt mentioned; this lies flat on the ground, but 


probably once ſtood upright; if ſo the inſcription. 
mHhould be read downwards as follows. (Sepul- 


chrum) 2 Atl Men venduni Flu Barcuni. A cut 


of * ori: inal - inſc ab 18 "hereunder. annexed. 


CY ENVENT DAN- 


hd 


ferwerth, or Torothe, in the north-weſtern part 


of the county, near the banks of the Towy i is a 
Poliſhed free ſtone, . e is to be found che 


no infeription : 


DC IAI 
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EEC C I WET ETHOS en , 
To be read Hic reer 8 nlius Senomacili. 
We have ſtill one inſcribed ſtone to mention, 
Which is to be Teen at Kaer- Viaen, not far from 


Abar ſaunan. This ſtone is 

neatly carved, is about ſix feet CHO 
high, having a cavity, by which Fi Een 
it thould ſeem to have been the pedaſtal of a croſs, 


At the welt end of he church of FEET 


and the inſcription, of which the cut hereunto: 


annexcd is a repreſentation, might have been the 
ſtonecutters name. "There 


m4 bein wa i ic cz 
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There are alſo in this county ſeveral other 
Juch pillars with, Roman inſcriptions in the ſame 
barbarous characters: i 
In the pariſh of Tre'lech, about eight or nine 
miles north of Caermarthen, is a remarkable 
barrow, called Krig y Dyrn, ſuppoſed to fignify 
the king's. barrow: It is compoſed of an heap 
of ſtones, about 18 feet high, 150 feet in cir- 
cumference, and covered with turf : it riſes with 
an eaſy aſſent, and is hollow on the top, gently 
inclining from the circumference to the center, 
where there is a rude flat ſtone of an oval form, 
about nine feet long, five broad, and a foot 
thick, covering a kind of a ſtone cheſt, conſiſt- 
ing of fix more ſtones. This Barrow is ſuppoſed 


to have been the burying place of ſome Britiſh 


prince of very great antiquity. 77 71 

LAUCHARN, LLANCHARN, or TALCHARN, a 
mall town ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Caermar- 
then, and 193 from London, is feated on the 
_ weſt fide of the mouth of the river Tave, or 
Taff, and is pretty well built. It has ſome 
trade, and has ſeveral veſſels belonging to it. Its 
market, which is on Fridays, is pretty good, for 
corn, fleſh, and fiſh. There was formerly a caſtle 
called Abercorran, which was one of-thoſe inhabit= 
ed by the Flemings, but the time of its being 
built is uncertain; however, it is well known, 
that Henry VII. granted it to Rice ap Thomas, 
Knight of the garter: it was forfeited by his 


grandſon Rhys Griffith, and was afterwards 
ee to John Perrot, lord lieutenant of Ire- 


land, who being attainted, it came by grant from 
the crown to Sir Sackville Crow, who ſold it to 
Sir John Powell, judge of the common pleas, 
whoſe heirs are the preſent poſſeſſors. The walls 


feem to be entire, except in a few places; but no 
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part of it is inhabited. There is only one fair 
held annually, at Lincharn on December 16, 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware. 


Below Talcharnz the river Taff, or Tave, falls 


into the fea. This river was formerly famous for 


the 77 duyn Ar dau, or the White houſe on 


the river Taff; where Howell, a prince of 
Wales, in a full aliembly, abrogated the laws 


of his anceitors, and promulgated new ones, after 
Which a imall monaſtery, called Witland abbey, 


for Ciſterian monts, was founded by Rhaeſe, fon 
of Theodore, prince of South-Wales, in the time 
of William the Conqueror, though ſome aſlert 


it was founded by Bernard biſhop of St. David's, 
in the year 1143, perhaps this prelate might have 


repaired it and added to the endowment, becom- 


ing thereby in ſome ſort a ſecond founder. It 


was dedicated to St. Mary, and valued upon the 


diſſolution at 1251. 38. and 6d. per annum. 
At KILMAENLRHWVßSD not far from hence, on the 
borders of the county next Pembrokeſhire, about 
the beginning of the laſt century, was diſcovered 
a coniideravie quantity of Roman filver coins, 
but of a baſe alloy, and of all the emperors from 
the time of Commodus, who firſt, debaſed the 
Roman ſilver, to the fifth tribuneſhip of Gor- 


dian the Third. Many of theſe were found to 


be of great value among the collectors of coins 
and . medals. Alſo near Kilmaen Lhwyd, at 
a place called Bronysawen, in the pariſh of Lhan 


 Boyay, is a large camp called y Caer. In the en- 
trance of it, which is four yards wide, were 
diſcovered in the year 1292, two very rude lea- 


den boxes, containing two! hundred Roman ſil- 
ver coins, ſome of the moſt ancient found 
in Britain; they were buried very near the ſur- 


face. We have annexed a cut of one of theſe 


boxes, 
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boxes, : u, repreſents the box with its cover, 6, 


the inſide of the box; c, the inſide of the cover. 


This camp is If i an Ad PIES md about: chit: 
hundred yards in circumference ;! the bank, or 
ra pirt neat the entrance, is About three yards 


high, but in the other parts generally muct Io. 


er. On each ſide the ca np is à barrow, or tu- 
mulus; the ſmalleſt is near it, but the other at 
the diſtance of Wed hundred eps and both 
Hollow Tt the top. + 1 15 
Neat LHA4N Bovpv, is a monument conſiſting 
of a rude ſtone, about thirty fest in circumfe- 
Tence, and three feet thick, ſupported by: four 
pillars, each about three feet high, it is called 
Guat Vilaſt, or Bwr ath Arthur, butt does not 
appear by the word Arthur occurring in the 
name, that this monument has any relation to 
the fancus Britiſh - king Arthur; the ignorant 
credulity of the vulgar has attributed every ob- 
ject of antiquity which is great or extraordinary, 
throughout Wales to that a and all with 
equal Teaſon.” * 29 f 
NRW CASTLE in Eunyn! i is Teated on the ſouth 
bank of the river Towy, 12 miles north of Caer- 


marthen, and 188 from London, over which 


there is a handſome bridge. It is but an indif- 
ferent place, but it had a handſome caſtle, which 
was deſtroyed by fire, in the civi wars; the old 
Britiſh nameis Dinas Emly n, which ſomei imagine 


ſigniffes the city of ZA&milian, However this is 
| but 


16-208 Ain. 
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but — for the name given to it it by the 


Romans is uncertain, though ſome think it to 


have been the Loventium of the Dimetæ, men- 


tioned OF Rtplemy.. Ie has a good market on 


Fridays, for cattſe, corm and proviſions;; and 


three fairs, on June 22, Jul e and November 


22, for cattle; horſes, and: 
At St. CLARE, about five — to the ſouth 


eaſt of Whitland Abbey, already mentioned, and 


nine miles weſt of Caermarthen, there was an 


Alien priory, conſiſting of a prior and two Clu- 


niac monks, ſubordinate; to St. Martin de Cam- 
pis, in Paris. It was given by king Henry VI. 
to All Souls college, in Oxfor 


On entering this county by the road from 
Brecon, we proceed north welt to LLAxIMDo- | 


VERY, or LLANIMDOEFRY, ſituated near the river 
Towy, on the borders of the county next Breck- 
nock ire; 53 miles north weſt by. weſt of Mon- 
mouth, 15 ſouth eaſt by eaſt of Llanbeder, and 
184 north weſt of — It is governed by a 
bailiff, and 12 capital burgeſſes; and all the 
freeholders are inferior burgeſſes. It conſiſts of 
about 100 mean houles, the pariſh church, which 

is dedicated to St. Mary, ſtands upon a hill, at a 
little diſtance from the town. Near the eaſt end 
of this church, Roman bricks, and other remains 
of antiquity baue been dug up, and there is a 


fine Roman way from the church to Llhanbran, 


which lies a few miles north of the town. 


Llanimdovery, had: formerly a good caſtle, and 


ſtill has two conſiderable markets, on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, with ſix fairs, on July 31, Wed- 


neſday after October 10, November 26, Wednel- 


Os r Wedneſday after Eaſter, and 
W i 11> 190 Kalter, pigs, ſtockings and 


things. 


LL An- 


LIANSADwRN, is a village about five miles 
nearly weſt from Llanimdovery, and has one 
annual fair on October 5, for cattle and pedlars 
ware. 1 | 


4 
7 


Brane and Sawthy, which ſoon after empty 
themſel ves into the Dowy; and is ſituated on the 
road, about ſix miles to the ſouth weſt of Lla- 
nimdovery. . It is no extraordinary place, but 


has a good market on Thurſdays, and five fairs; 


DO 2 £ . Po 1 4 . 
on March 12, for horſes, and pedlars ware; on 


Holy Thurſday, July 9, and the firſt Thurſday 
in September, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep; 
and on December 11, for cattle, and pedlars 
ware. Ws 
 LLANxNDILOVAWR, is ſeated on the river Dowy 
over which there is a handſome bridge, ſeven 
miles to the eaſtward of Llangadock, and 15 eaſt 


of Caermarthen, It. is a pretty good town, and 


has two markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays, 
for cattle, corn, and proviſions, It has only one 
fair, on June 21, for cattle, horſes ſheep and 


wool, 'T his pariſh is the largeſt in the county, 
it being thirteen miles long, and ſeven or eight 


broad, * | > LO | 
CaAERKEN EN. CASTLE, is built on a rock, and 
ſands between the hills, about four miles eat of 
Llandilovawr. By the gift of king Henry VII. 
it came to Sir Rice ap Themas, Kant. of the gar- 
ter, but being forfeited by his grandſon, Lice 
Griffith, it was granted to Richard Vaughan, 
earl of Carbery, dor prèeſident of Wales. 
About three miles S. W. of Llandilovawr, is 
Drx EVER CASTLE, or more propi fly Denefawr 
caſtle, which was the royal ſeat of tue prince of 
South Wales. It has a very high ſituation, bein 
placed on the top of a hill, wheteon grow a vaf 


number of trees. It has changed it's maſter very 


N often, 
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LLANGADOCKE, is ſeated between the -rivers 


ans © A Drsckirrios mY 


dften, A at length it fell to the crown, and 
Henry VII. made a grant of it to Sir Rice ap 
Thomas, Ent. of the garter, in whoſe family it 
Mill continues. There is only the middle part 

of it kept in repair, the reſt being in ruins; yet 
It has a very agreeable appearance at a diſtance, 
as may better be ſeen by the annexed repreſenta- 
tion, on an engraved plate. 

LLANSAWILL, is a village eight miles north 
of Llandilavawr, and has three fairs, on the firſt 
Friday after May 12, for cattle and pedlars ware; 
July 26, and October 23, for cattle, horſes, and 
ped ars ware. 

Lt ANVIHANGEL, is the name of two or ths 
villages in this county, one of them has two fairs, 
-on May 12, and October 10, for cattle, horſes, 

and ſheep. 

LI AxNxWVVBES, is a village 11 miles north weſt 
Caermarthen, which has one fair on November 
12, 'for ſheep and pedlars ware. 

LI AxVYBID DAR, is a village ſeated upon the 
river. Teivy, four miles weſt of Llande bar, and 
it has three fairs; on July 17, for pedlars ware; 
and on November 21, for cattle, ſheep, horſes, 
and cheeſe, 3 5 
LITTIE MovnTAin, is a place that has two 
fairs; on May 12, and November 12, for cattle, 
and lars ware. 

RR Ass, is a village ſeated near the ſea ſide, 
'T 2 miles weſt ſouth weſt of Caermarthen, and has 
_ one fair; on Auguſt 21, for 2 15 ſheep, and 
pedlars ware. 
 Mypzrm, is a village eight tlie welt of Caer- 
marthen, that has one fair; on March 12, for 
cattle, horſes, and flannel. 

PRNTRR, 2 village about three Wiles nearly 
eaſt from Llandilovawr, has two fairs; namely, 


May 12, and October 10, for cattle, __ and 
| cep · 
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counties; which word is ſuppoſed 
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- ſheep. There is another village of the ſame 
name, about two miles N. W. from Caermarthen, 
but it has no fair. 5-63 2 "Sorin 
The tenth legion called Antoniana, which 
| ſerved under Oftorius againſt the Silures and 
- Ordovices, was in this county, as appears by 
the following coin, dug up in ſome part of it, 
but where, is uncertain. _ {01 
Caermarthenſhire, together with 
Cardiganſhire and Pembrokeſhire, 
was in the time of the Romans, in- 
habited by a tribe of Britons called 
by Ptolemy, Dimetæ and Demetæ; 
later writers have conſtantly given 
the name of Dimetia, to theſe three 


with great probability to be de- 
_ rived from the Britiſh name Dyved, 
by an eaſy change of the letter V 
into an M, a cuſtomary thing with | 
the Romans, as has been already noted, and it is 
by this name that the ſaid three counties are {till 
known among the native Welſh. 

This county gave birth to Walter Devereux, 
the firſt earl of Eſſex of that name and family, 
who was a genera], equally diſtinguiſhed for his 
courage and conduct. He was born of an ho- 
nourable family, at his grand-father's caſtle, 
about the year 1540, and educated in his youth 
with the greateſt care. His ſervices in contri- 
buting to ſuppreſs the rebellion, raiſed by the 
potent earls of Northumberland, and Weſtmor- 
land, procured him the favour of the court, fo 
that he was honoured with the garter, and ſome 
time after, a rebellion breaking forth in Ireland, 
he undertook, at the head of a body of volunteers, 
to reduce the inſurgents. In this expedition the 
inſidious arts of his ſecret enemies at home, con- 

| | ſpiring 
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ſpiring with the power of his foes in the field, he 
was unable to ſuſtain the agonies of his mind, 
but pining away with grief and reſentment, this 
brought on a flux, that. put a period to a life which 
miſery had before rendered diſagreeable. Hediedon 
the 22d of September, 1576, not yet arrived at the 
thirty- fifth year of his age. There was a ſuſpicion 
of his being poiſoned, but how well grounded, it 
is impoſſible to determine. os 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


HIS name is taken from that of the 
chief town, Caernarvon, which ſig- 
W- nifies the fortreſs of. Arvon, for fo 


and before Wales was divided into 
counties, it was called Snowdon. Foreſt. It is. 


bounded on the north and weſt by the ſea; on the 


ſouth by Merionethſhire and the ſea, and on the 
eaſt by Denbighſhire; it is in length, from north 


to ſouth about 40 miles, in breadth 20, and . 
near 100 in circumference, The ſouthern 
part of this. county forms a peninſula, 13 miles- 
in length, and in the wideſt part about 10 miles 


2 This is called Lhyn, in the Welſh 
ang 


he principal rivers of Caernarvonſhire are the 


Conway, and the Seiont. Fhe Conway has it's. 
ſource from a lane called, Llyn Conway, ſituated 


where the counties of Caernarvon, Denbigh, and 


Merioneth meet, and running north, ſerves as a 
boundary between the two firſt mentioned coun- 
ties, falling into the Iriſh ſea, at Aberconway. 
This river is but about 24 meaſured miles in 
length from it's ſource to the ſea, yet is a very 
eonſiderable ſtream, for it receives in it's courſe 705 
many ſmall rivers and brooks, that it is navigable 


for ſhipping, within a few miles of the lake from 
whence it ſprings. It's name is ſuppoſed to ſig- 
nify in Welſh, the chief of Rivers, and it pro- 


duces not only fiſh, but pearls as large, and often.. 
| I fe | ä 


» 


the county was once called. It's 
name in Welſh, is, Sir Gaernarvon,.. 


uage, and by Ptolemy, is named, Langanum.. 
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of as good colour, as any in Britain or Ireland; they 
are found in large black muſcles, which accord- 
ing to Dr. Liſter, are the thickeſt and heavieſt of 
all others. They are peculiar to ſwift ſtrong 
rivers, and are common in Wales, as well as in 
the north of England, Scotland, and ſome parts 
of Ireland. Thoſe that fiſh for theſe ſhells can 
gueſs pretty well by the outſide of the muſcles. 
- whether they contain any Pearls or not. The 
Seiont riſes from a lake, called Lhnfri's, in 
_ Snowdon Hills, and taking it's courſe weſtward 
falls into the ſtraits of Meneu, at Caernarvon. 
The air of Caernarvonſhire is cold and peirc- 
ing, from the great number of it's lakes, and 
100 mountains; however the extremities of the 
county, particularly thoſe bordering on the ſea, 
are as fruitful and populous, as any in North 
Wales: They yield great plenty of fine barley, 
and feed vaſt herds of cattle and ſheep. There 
are, between the hills, many pleaſant and fruitful 
vallies, finely contraſted by the dreary waſtes, 
with which they are furrounded, and numerous 
flocks of goats and ſheep feed upon the moun- 
tains. This county abounds in wood, plenty 
of fiſh are produced in the lakes and rivers, and 
the coaſt is well ſupplied with ſea fiſh of all forts. 
It is divided into feven hundreds; contains one 
city, arid three market towns, and lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Bangor; it has 
68 pariſhes, 2765 houſes, and near 17000 inhabi- 
tants. It ſends two members to parliament, one 
for the ſhire, and one for the borough of Caer- 
| narvon. 5 | 
i The inner parts of this county, as before ob- | 
4 ſerved, are full of high mountains, which were 
in time of war, a ſafe retreat to the Britons. 
Here are ſuch a number of rocks and craggy 4 
places, and fo many valleys, incumbered with 7 
. woods 


4 
» 
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woods and lakes, that they are not only impaſſa- 
ble to an army, but even to men lightly armed. 

Theſe mountains may be called the Britiſh Alps, 
for they are not on} the Mem in the iſland,. 
but are alſo in ſome places inacceſſible, on account 
of their ſteepneſe. F £94 
They extend from north to ſouth; one moun- 
tain named Snowdon Hill, is much higher than 
the reſt, but having a top conſiderably broader, 
the difference in height is not very viſible at a 
diſtance. Eo . 52 
The Welſh name for theſe mountains, is 
Kreigieu Eryrew, and the lower parts of them are 
ſo fertile in graſs that it is a common ſaying a- 
mong the Welſh, that the mountains of Eryrew, 
would, in caſe of neceſſity, afford paſture enough 
for all the cattle in Wales. Pg. 


The moſt remarkable mountain next to Snow 
don, is Penman-matur, the moſt northerly of this 
chain, which on the ſide next the ſea, riſes almoſt 
perpendicular to ſo great a height, that few 
ſpectators would be able to look down the dreadful 

ſteep without terror. On that fide a rode about 

ſeven feet wide is cut out of the rock, winding 
up the ſteep aſcent hill it riſes about 240 feet 
above the level of the ſea; my is nearly the 
ſame diftance from the top of the rock, which 
at a great height hangs over the head of the paſ- 
ſenger. On the fide of this road next the pre- 
cipice, the traveller was, till lately, only defended 
by a ſlight wall, in few places above a yard high, 
and in others by only a bank, that ſcarce roſe 
a foot above. the road. While the ſea, of which 
he has an unbounded proſpect, is ſeen daſhing it's 
waves below. But it is ſaid that a few years 
55 a wall was built, breaſt high, to the building 
ol which, the city of Dublin greatly contributed. 
However, this, dangerous as it muſt appear, is 
10 K 4 3 
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the high road to B:ngorand Holyhead, over which 


the lord lieutenant of Ireland' paſſes in his way 
to that port. To the north eaſt of this frightful 


road, and of a leſſer promontory, a plain extends 


as far as the river Conway, which 1s the eaſtern 
limit of the county. | 


. - 


On the top of Penman-mawr, ſtands a lofty 


and N hill, called Braich y Dhinas, 
where we fi 
ſtrong fortification, and within them is the foun- 
dation of at leaſt 100 towers, all round, of an 
equal ſize, and about ſix yards in diameter, within 


1d the ruinous walls of an exceeding 


the walls, which were in moſt places two yards 
thick, and in ſome about three. This caſtle 


when ſtanding, feems to have been impregnable, 


there being no way to aſſault it, the hill being fo 
very high, ſteep, and rocky, and the walls of ſuch 


ſtrength. The way to it aſcends with many 
turnings, inſomuch that 100 men might defend 


themſelyes againft a whole army; yet there ſeems 
to have been Within the walls, lodgings for 20000 


men. At the top of the rock, within the inner- 
moſt wall is a well, which never fails in the 


drieft ſummers. _ „„ oF - -7 
About a mile from this fortification upon a 
plain mountain, is a circular intrenchment, about 


26 yards in diameter, and on the outſide are cer- 
tain rude ſtone pillars, of which about twelve are 
are now ſtanding; ſome of them are two yards 


and others five feet high; and theſe again are 
ſurrounded with a ſtone wall. About three 
furlongs from this monument, there are ſeveral 


vaſt heaps of ſmall! ſtones, ſuppoſed to have been 


collected in memory of a battle fought here be- 


tween the Romans and the Britons ; but others 
imagine they were deſigned to prevent the wild 


boars, then very common, from Tooting up the 


On 


On the ſummit of another very high mountain,; 
on the ſea ſide, named Ghder is a. prodigious heap, 
of ſtones, of an irregular ſhape, many of which 
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are as large as thoſe of Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire. 
They lie in the utmoſt confuſion, ſome of them 
reclining, and others lying a-croſs one another. 
A phænomenon which no perſon has been able 


to account for. 8 


On the weſt ſide of the ſame mountain, among 
many other precipices, is one very ſteep and naked, 
adorned with a prodigious number of equidiſtant 


pillars; the interſtices between which are ſup- 


poſed to have been occaſioned by the continual: 


fall of water down the cliff, which. is expoſed to: 


2 weſterly ſea wind. But why, ſays the author 
of England. illuſtrated, the water ſhould have. 


dropped at. theſe regular diſtances, before the 
| hollows-were formed, we are not told; poſſibly, 


the whole rock may conſiſt of vaſt bodies of ſtone, , 


with ſabulous or earthy matter between them; and 


if ſo, the rain may have waſhed away the ſand or 
earth from between the ſtony and ſolid parts of 


the maſs on the top and the ſides, and ſo formed 


the appearance of. ruins above, and of pillars 
below, which. may be conſidered as. ſkeletons: of 


_ eſe parts of. the mountain.” 


On the high mountains of this county there 
is a very great variety of rare plants, which are: 
tound among the lofticit and ſteepeſt: rocks. It; 
would take up too-much room to enumerate the 


_ whole, we ſhall. therefore only ſele& from among: 


them the few. which follow. | 

Low creeping mountain Welſh Sorrel, <uith aramd 
leaf: Aceteſu Cambro Britannica montana, Park: 
Acetoſa rotundifelia repens Fboracenſis folio iu media 
deliguium patiente, Mor. Hiſt: Acetoſa Humi lig 
repens folio retunda emarginato, Mill: grows on 
moiſt rocks, and by rivulets ons nowdon. The. 

| Es 15325 4 | leaves 


. 
* 
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leaves of Sorrel abate heat, and have been uſed 


to prevent or correct a tendency to putrefaction 


in febrile or ſcorbutic diforders. The Green- 


landers, who are much ſubject to the laſt men- 
tioned diſtemper, are faid to employ, with good 
ſucceſs, 2 mixture of Sorrel] and Cochlearia. 
Mountain Bugle, or middle confound: Bugula 
_— Bugula conſlida Org Al- 
pins, C. B. This plant was found by Dr. John- 
fon on Carnedh Shewellin. The leaves of the 
mountain Bugle probably poſſeſs the ſame virtue as 
is aſcribed to thoſe of the common Bugle, which 


_ arevulneraries, mild aſtringents, and corr oborants 
in fluxes and other diſorders. 


Purple Mountain or Water Avens: Car yophillata 


aquatica nutante flare, C. B. Caryophillata aquaiica 
flore rubro firiato, J. B: Caryophillata montana 


purpurea, Ger. Geum floribus nutantibus, fruftu 
oblongo, arifiis plumoſis, Hort. Cliff. 195. This 
plant is met with on Snowdon. 

Engliſh foft, or gentle Thiſtle. Cirſium Anglicum, 
Ger: Cerſium alind Auglicum, Park: Cerſium ſin- 
gulari 5 magno vel in canum alterum, C. B. 
Cirſium Britannicum Clufii repens, J. B. Carduus 
u Canceolatis decurrentibus denticulis inermibus, 
calyce ſpinsſo, Hort. Cliff. 392. on the high rocks 
about Snowdon. This is a biennial plant, and 
has been heretofore cultivated” for medicinal 

ules, when it was uſed in maniacal diſorders. 


Mountain dwarf Funiper. Juneperus minor mon- 
tana folio latiore, eee longiore, C. B: TFune- 


perus „An J. B. Juneperus Alpina minor, Ger. 


This grows on Snowdon hills, it is by the country 
people, called Savine, and they uſe the decoction 
of it to deſtroy bots in horſes. 

Greater rough Spleenwort, Lonchitis aſpera, V. B. 
Lonchitis 1 major, Ger. Lonchitis aſpera major 


ark, Lubin. altera cum folio denticu- 
| lato, 


Math; olo, 


*w ; 
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late, five Lonchitis altera Matthioli, J. B. This 
is a rare plant, but may be met with in rifts and 
chinks of rocks in Snowdon. | | 
Upright fir-moſs: Muſcus erectus Abieti-formis,. 
terreſtris rectus, J. B. is alſo met withon.Snowdon. . 
 tAountam heath-like Sengreen with large purple 
flowers: Sedum Aipinum Ericoides cæruleum, C. B. 
and J. B: is found plentifully on the rocks of 

Snowdon; and by the ſides of rivulets on the ſame 
mountain, is found, Small Mountain Seagreen, with 
jagged leaves, Sedum Alpinum trio folio: C. B 

Small leaved mountatnChickweed, with a fair flower, .. 
Auricula muris pulchro- flore, folio tenuiſſimo: J. B. 
_ grows on the ſteep rocks of Snowdon. 
Branched Engliſh- black Maidenhair: Tricomanes 
ramoſum, J. B. is to be found in the ſame places, 
viz. the rocks of Snowdon.: " Stat) 

To form any idea of the mountains, on which 
moſt of the - above-mentioned plants naturally 
grow, it is neceſſary to have ſeen ſomething of 
the ſame nature, the Alps for example, becauſe 

the common hills are ſimple heights or ſtories, but 
theſe are heaped one upon another, inſomuch that 

having climbed up one rock we come to a valley, 

and commonly a lake. Then paſſing by that 

we aſcend another, and ſometimes a third and 
ſourth before we arrive at the higheſt peaks. 

I heſe mountains, as well as Kader Idris, and 
ſome others in Merionethſhire, differ from thoſe 
near Breeknock and elſewhere in South-Wales, 
in being much more naked and inacceſſible, and 
in having their lower ſkirts and valleys always 
covered, or ſcattered over with the fragments of 
rocks of all ſizes, moft of which ſeem to have 

fallen from the impending cliffs. Many months 
in the year, they are covered with ſnow; but 
generally ſpeaking, no ſnow lies on them 
from the end of April to the middle af Sep- 
tember, a few heaps only excepted, which do 
| | ' not 
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not melt till the latter end of June. It often 
ſnows indeed on the tops of theſe mountains in 
May and June; but then the ſnow or fleet, 
- melts as ſoon as it falls. And when it ſnow's on 
the high mountains it only rains in the valleys. 

The number of lakes in this dreary tract, 
may be about fifty or ſixty ; and they have gene- 
rally the fame names as the rivers that proceed 

from them, or are named from the colour of: the 
water. There is one under the higheſt peak of 
Snowdon, called Tynon Las, which ſignifies the 
Green- Fountain; but it is not proper to this hill, 
for. Mr. Ray has obſerved the ſame thing of ſome 


of the lakes among the Alps. Others receive 


their names from ſome village or pariſh church 
_ adjoining, or from a remarkable mountain or 
rock under which they are ſeated. Some have 
affirmed, that there are lakes on the higheſt tops 
of theſe mountains, one of which was remarka- 
ble for a wandering iſland, and that the fiſh had 
only one eye each; but theſe are miſtakes, for 
there are no 'Jakes on the higheſt part of any 
of them. The lake with the wandering iſland, 
is only a ſmall pond, with a little green patch 
near the brink of it, which was the occaſion of 
this fable; but there is not the leaſt foundation 
for affirming the fiſh have but one eye. Moſt of 
the lakes are well ſtocked with fiſh, which are 
generally trouts and eels, except the Torgock 
found in ſome ; but beſides this, there is another 
- Alpine fiſh, known by the name of the Gilt- 
Char, at leaſt it is thought to be fo by the beſt 
naturaliſts. There are alſo ſome of theſe bred 


in Wynander river, in the county of Weſtmor- 


land. This fiſh. is broader in proportion than a 
trout, and the belly is more prominent; but in 
length never exceeds twelve inches. Some how- 
- ever ſay, that the Torgoch and Gilt- char, are 
the ſame fiſh, which in Wynander Meer already 

| | mentioned 
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mentioned, is called the Red Char, it having its 


name from its red belly, and the Welch word 
Torgoch, is of the ſame import, for it ſignifies 
a red belly. This fiſh is to be found in Lhyn 
Peris in this county, and at four other places in 
Wales. The ſeaſon for catching it, begins 
about the twenty ſecond of November, and con- 
tinues for a month, but they are always taken 
with nets, It is remarkable that the inhabitants 
of theſe mountains call any low country Hen- 


drew, which ſignifies the ancient habitation. It 
is a common tradition among them, as well as 


thoſe who inhabit the like places in Brecknoek 
and Radnorſhire, that the Iriſh were the ancient 


proprietors of this country; and this is the more 


remarkable, as theſe people have no communi- 
cation with each other, there being near an hun- 
dred miles diſtance between them. 


CAERNARONSHIRE is divided into ſeven hud- 


dreds, and contains one city, namely Bangor, 


which indeed does not now deſerve the name of 


a City; and five market towns, Aberconway, 


Caernarvon, Pulheli, Newin, and Crickieth: - 
It lies in the province of Canterbury, and in the 


dioceſe of Bangor, and has ſixty eight pariſhes. 
It ſends two members to parliament, one for the 
county, and one for the town of Caernarvon. 
The firſt town we meet with, in the London 
road, or that from Cheſter, is Conway, or ABER- 
cow Ax, ſeated on the weſt bank of the river 
Conway, which divides this county from Den- 
bigſhire, within two miles of the place where it 


diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. Abercon way was 


built about the year 1282, by king Edward the 
firſt, in the moſt northern part of the county. It 


may be ſaid to ſpring out of the ruins of the old 


_ © Conovium, which ſtood about five miles higher 

up the river, where its memory is preſerved by 

a ſm:1l village called Laer Rłun, or Kaer-Hin, 
| the 
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the old city. About the latter end of the laſt 
century, there was diſcovered here a Roman hypo- 
cauſt, built by the tenth legion called Antoniana, 
as appears from the ſeveral tyles found at this 
place, infcribed LE G. X. and from ſeveral. 
other remains of Roman antiquities, This le- 
ion ſerved under Oftorius againſt the Silures 
and Ordovices. The tyles abovementioned were 
hollow; we have given a cut of one of them: 


— — — 


| 


! 
| 


I 
i 
{ 


This tile is thirteen inches _ five and an 
half broad, and three quaters of an inch thick, 
having an hole i in the middle about two inches in 
diameter. It was preſerved in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Moſtyn, who was alſo poſſeſſed of 
a round piece of copper found here, ſomewhat 
reſembling a cake of wax; it was even or flat 
on one ſide, and convex on the other, about ele- 
ven inches over, and weighed about forty pounds; 
the margin or circumference was uneven, and 
e ragged on each ſide, and in the mid- 
dle of the flat ſide was 
ſunk an oblong ſquare, 
with an inſcription as 
repreſented in the an- 
bong N 975 nexed cut: 
3 8 The inſcription is 
en i 4 ſuppoſed. to be the 
6 5 LEN 80 0 merchant's name, or 
I 1 4 a direction to his cor- 
reſpondent at Rome, 
to whom he ſent his 
bullion or rude cop- 
per, 


TJ 
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per, of which this is ſuppoſed to be a caſt, It 
was found near Haerhen ; and there are remains 
of old Roman copper-works in the neighbour- 
hood. | | ITY | 
In the year 880, Anirawd prince of North- 
Wales, gained a memorable victory near this 
place over Eadred, the Saxon duke of Mercia, Of 
this battle Mr. Robert Vaughan gives the fol- 
lowing account, in ſome notes on Dr. Howel's 
hiffory of Was. ot... ROS 
After the death of Roderic the Great, the 
northern Britons of Stratehuyd and Cumberland, 
were (as Hector Boetins and Buchanan relates) 
much infeſted and weakened with the daily in- 
curſions of Danes, Saxons, and Scots, which 
made all, that woul.! not ſubmit their necks to 
the yoke, to quit their country and ſeek out 
more quiet habitations. Under the conduct of 
one Hobert, they came to North-Wales, in the 
beginning of the reign of Andrawd ; who com- 
miſerating their diſtreſſed condition, gave them 
the country from Cheſter to the river Conway to 
inhabit, if they could force out the Saxons, who 
had lately poſſeſſed themſelves of it; whereupon 
theſe Britons firſt engaged the Saxons ; and ne- 
ceflity giving edge to their valour, ſoon drove 
them hence, being yet ſcarce warm in their ſeats. 
About three years after this, An. Dom. 886 Ed- 
ry4 the Long haired king of the Saxons, called 
by the Engliſh hiſtorians Eadred duke of Mer- 
cia, made great preparations for the ns 
of the ſaid country; but the northern Britons, 
who had ſettled there, having intelligence of it, 
for the better ſecuring of their cattle and goods, 
removed them over the river Conway; in the 
mean the time prince Anarawd was not idle, but 
: 5 together all the ſtrength he could make. 
is army encamped near Conway, at a mw 
| | calle 
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called Kymryd, where he and his men mak- 


on power, n after a bloody engagement, 
_ obtained a compleat victory. The Britons pur- 
ſuing this advantage, chafed the Saxons quite out 


fulneſs to God for this great victory, gave lands 
river: Conway, and poſſeſſed again the lands 


vas, prince of North- Wales, founded an abby 
1282, the Monks were removed by king Ed- 
Hugh earl. of Cheſter in the reign of William. 


diſhop of York, a native of this place, having, 


John Owen, by virtue of a commiſſion from 
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ing reſiſtance. againſt the aſſaults of the Sax- 


of Males into Mercia, where having burnt and 
deltroyed the borders, they. returned home laden 
with rich ſpoils. Andratod, to expreſs his thank- 


and poſſeſſions to the Church of Bangor, and 
the collegiate church ef Avon, After this, the 
northern Britons. came back from beyond the 


aſigned them between Conway and Cheſter, 


which for a long time after they peaceably 
enjoyed. In the year 1185, Leweline ap Ger- 


here dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and All. 
Saints for Ciſterian monks, but about the year 


ward the firſt, to.a_monaſtery he had founded. | 
at Maynan in Denbighſhire,. about three miles. h 
from hence. - 2 o | | = | 
The caſtle of Aberconway, of which a north- 
eaſt view is given in this work, is of greater an- 
tiquity than the. town, for it was fortified by. 


- 


the Conqueror; but afterwards being damaged 0 
in the wars, and falling to decay, it was rebuilt 0 
by king Edward the firſt, In the beginning of, | 


the late civil wars, Dr. John Williams, arch- 


eſcaped hither from Yorkfhire, fortified this 
caſtle for the king at his own-expence,. and held 
it till May 1645, when it was ſeized by vir, 


prince Rupert, and on the 19th of January, 
1646, it was delivered up to er 25 
n nenne 
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The town is large and ſurrounded by a wall; it 


enjoys delightful fituation, for it ſtands on the 
ſide of a hill, and on the banks of the river, as 


broad as the Thames as Deptford. The caſ- 
tle was ſtrong, the walls are of a large compaſs, 


defended by thirty-five watch towers, which 


with the caſtle being very white, at the diſtance: 
of a mile, make a [00 appearance, ſo that tax 


ing in its port, the ferry over the river into Den- 


bigſhire, and the little hills covered with timber 


on both ſides the bay, no place can furniſn a more 
beautiful landſcape. It is governed by two bailiffs, 
and has a market on Fridays, with 4 fairs viz. on 
April 6, September 4, October 10, and November 
8, all for cattle. We find in this place plenty 
of corn, timber, and oak bark, and there are an- 
nually cleared out of the cuſtom-houſe, eleven 


or twelve thouſand buſhels of different ſorts of 
grain. Though the place is much reduced for 


want of trade, which of late years is greatly 


diminiſhed, yet they have, in common with other 


harbours on the coaſt, ſome importations for the 
uſe of the country. | F. 
In this town is a remarkable epitaph, viz. 
„Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hookes, 


of Conway, Gent. who was the one and fortieth 


child of his father William Hookes, Eſq; by 
Alice his wife, and the father of ſeven and 


twenty children.“ He died the 20th of March, | 


1637, and the ſame inſcription was -revived in 
1720, at the charge of John Hookes, * Us 

Op the country is a vaſt body of Marcaſite, of 
Which copperas is made, and there are probably 
veins of copper ore near it. "The pearl fiſhery 
Is now greatly neglected, as it is in all other 
places on the coaſt. There was formerly a great 
copper mine at Llandudno, near this harbour, 
which now lies under water; but it might with- 


out 
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out much difficulty be recovered with proper en- 
gines. Aberconway is twenty miles weſt of Den- 
bigh ; ſixty ſeven weſt by north of Cheſter ; for- 
ty eaſt of Holyhead; and two hundred and 
twenty nine miles north weſt of London. 5 
Almoſt oppoſite to Aberconway, on the ſouth 
fide of the river, is a promontory, included in 
this county, which has a crooked elbow: that 
forms an harbour; it is called Gogartly, and 
here ſtood the ancient city of Diganway, which 
many ages ſince was conſumed with lightning. 
About ſixty years ago there were found at a caſtle 
here, or near it, ſeveral braſs inſtruments in the 
ſhape of axes, but whether Britiſh or Roman, 
it is hard to fay, or what uſe they were de- 
ſigned for. There were about fifty of tbem 
found under a great ſtone, placed heads to points. 
They were by ſome ſuppoſed to be the military 
weapons of the ancient Britons, before they 
knew the uſe of iron and-ſteel. Theſe inſtru- 
ments are generally called Celtes, and have by 
many been conjectured to be the heads of the 
axes and faſces carried by the Roman Lictors, te 


2 „ es oa... 


. —— — 
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though others take them rather to be inſtruments wal 
| _ uſed in war, and imagine the Romans poſſeſſed di 
U : the fecret of hardening braſs to ſuch a degree, luc 
s as to make it proper for the uſes to which ſteel is of 
now applied. _ 2, 1 : rift 

From Aberconway, there are two roads which fee 

lead to Holyhead; the one, which is ſomething pri 

the neareſt, is over the Levan ſands, which can rec 

only be paſſed at low water, and is therefore ex- and 

tremely dangerous. It leads directly to Beau- a d 

maris ; but thoſe who chuſe to paſs it, are oblig- prel 

ed to be very exact in taking advantage of the and 

ebb of the tide; for if it ſhould return before an 

they have croſſed theſe dangerous ſands, they are offic 


infallibly loſt, and many have been drowned for 
a 1 en | want 
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want of attending with ſufficient care to this 
precaution, The other road leads over Peman- : 
maur to Bangor. ; N . 

The city of BAN GOR is ſituated twelve miles to 
the weſtward of Aberconway, and though it is 
at preſent a mean town, was anciently called by 
the Britons Bangor Vawr yn Gwyned, that is to 
ſay, Bangor The Great in North- Wales, it is 
in the northern part of the county, near the en- 
trance of the Menai, which parts this ſhire from 
Angleſea. It is incloſed on the ſouth hy a very 
ſteep mountain, and by a hill on the north. | 

A biſhoprick is thought to have been erected 
at Bangor, before the middle of the ſixth century, 
by Malgwyn, or Malgo Conan, prince of North- 
Wales; though we find no certain footſteps of 


any biſhop reſiding here till the reign of king 


Henry the Firſt: the firſt biſhop is. ſaĩd to be Da- 
niel, the fon of Dinothus, abbot of Bangor, in 
Flintſhire, who had before founded a monaſtery, 


or college here. The old church was burnt = 
Owen Glendowr, about the year 1404, and af- 
terwards rebuilt in the reign of Henry the Se- 


venth, by Henry Dennis its biſhop. Upon the 
diſſolution, the revenues of the biſnopric were va- 
lued at 1511, 38. per annum. The whole length 
of the cathedral, which is now uſed for the pa- 


riſh church, is 214 feet, the croſs ifle is near 96 


feet long, and the tower 60 feet high. This fa- 
brick is kept in good repair, two thirds of the 
rectory of Llandinam being ſettled to ſupport it; 
and there now belongs to the cathedral, a biſhop, 
a dean, an archdeacon, a treaſurer, and two 
prebendaries endowed, a precentor, a chancellor, 
and three canons not endowed; two vicars coral, 
an organiſt, lay clerks, choriſters, and other 


| officers, - | | 


e Beſides 


2 De$ezrerion of -- - | 


Beſides: the cathedral, there is a palace be- 


longing to the biſhop, and a free ſchool, which, 
fo 4 4 as the year 1276 was an houſe of 


Fn predicant; but in 1557, it was converted 


by Dr. Jeffery Glynn to its preſent uſe. It was 
formerly defended by a caſtle, built by Hugh earl. 
of Cheſter, of which there are now no remains. 
Though the buildings are old and mean, the 
town is pretty well inhabited. The market is 
held on Wedneſdays, and it has three fairs, name- 
ly, on April 5, June 25, and October 28, all 
for cattle. It is 60 miles to the weſt of Cheſter, 
and 242 north-weſt of London. 

. ELANDLECHYD,-2 village about three miles. 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Bangor, has one fair on Oc- 
fir Satte? Bn longowa 

- DoLwyDDELEN, is ſituated near Snowdon 


bills, the name ſignifies the :Ca/tle cf the Valley 


of St. Helen's Mood; and there is an ancient road- 
trom hence through the mountains towards the 
ſea coaſt of Merionethſhire called Sam-Elen or 
Helen's way, ſuppoſed to have been made by 
Helena the mother of Conſtantine the Great; 
it is therefore probably that it was a ſtrong hold, 
before the time of that emperor ; but the caſtle, 
of which a plate is given with this work, 18 
thought to have been built by the Britons, about 
the year 500, on their firſt retreat into Wales, 
there are parts of two towers ſtill ſtanding, and 
the whole ſeems to have been of conſiderable ex- 
WWA | S; 
miles ftoCAERNARvoON, which is alſo ſeated on the 
ſtreights of Meneu, or Menay, the channel that 
ſeparates this county from the iſland of Anglelea. 
Here the antient Segontium of Antoninus 15 
thought by Camden to have been ſituated: 
This tewn was called by the Britons Caer _ 
, N . rom. 


From Bangor a road continues ſouth-weſt 24 
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From the river Seiont, which runs by it. About 


the year 600, it was the ſeat of the Britiſn 


princes, but it gave way to the new town built 
in after times, called CakRNAR VON, or Caer ar 
Jan, that is, the town overagainſt Mon, or An- 
gleſea; from which the county now borrows its 


name, as We have before obſerved. This town is 
encompaſſed with a firm wall, and over it are | 


ſeen Snowden hills. It is related that the body 
of the-emperor Conſtantius, father of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, being found here about the year 


1283, when king Edward the Firſt was building 


this town and caſtle, he ordered it to be in- 
terred honourably in the new-church. The 
conſtable of the caſtle is always mayor of the 
town, by virtue, of. his patent; and ſubordinate 
to him are an alderman, two bailiffs, a town- 
detk, and other: officers: It has the privilege 
ofa market on Saturdays, and four fairs, namely, 
on February 25, May 16, Auguſt 4, and De- 
cember 5, for .cattle and pedlars ware. King 
Edward che Firſt is ſaid to have converted the pro- 
ls of the archbiſhoprick of York, then void, to 


Fo building and fortifying of Caernai von- caitle. 


Ina part of this caſtle, called (from the figures 
an the ansles of it) the Eagle tower, was born 


+ the 25th. of April, 1284 Edward of Caer- 


narvon, the firſt prince of Wales of the Engliſh 


Alood ;* afterwards kin ng, by by the name of Edward 
] 


the Second. - This caitle, of which a fine N. E. 
mew is given in this work, was beſieged by the 


parliamentary forces i in the great rebellion, and 


ſurrendered to them in the beginning of June 
1646. The chief commodities here are corn and 


Mate, and they ſhip off here ar from 20 to 


| | = buſhels of different kinds of grain. The 
ates are of the blue kind, and being very light, 
are, convenient for houſes ſlightly timbered, and 
will 
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will endure the weather extremely well. Of theſe 
they ſend yearly to different parts of England and 
Ireland above fur millions. Not far off on the 
' Angleſea fide, they have plenty of lime ſtone and 
near Moel y Don, on the Caernarvonſhire ſide, 
there is a large bed of a ſmall beautiful ' grained 
white free ſtone, which ſupplies all the artificers 
In this part of the world with whet ſtones ; the 
hardeſt of it when uſed with oil, being little in- 
ferior to the Turkey oil-ſtone. ' They have fi 
Here in great plenty, ſuch as ſalmon, cod, and 
- whitings, all ſort of ſlat-fiſn, oyſters, muſcles, 
and cockles. They alſo ſhip off great quanti- 
ties of butter, cheeſe, honey, and wax. There 
are ſeveral veins of lead ore, lately diſcovered 
If | near Snowdon hill not far from hence, and not 
1 many years ago a woollen manufacture was | 
if | ſet up here, which it is thought will anſwer very Ml © 
1 well. Caernarvon is 82 miles © north-weſt of | 
= Welch-Pool, and 251 north-weſt of London. 
1 The town of Caernarvon, though ſmall is MW ' 
neat, tollerably built and well inhabited, and 
there is good anchorage in the bay, the ferry | 
which goes from hence to Angleſea, is called 8 
| Abermenai ferry, whence there is a direct road 
_ 18 to Holyhead. Caernarvon gives the titles of earl 
and marquis to the noble family of Bridges for fc 
ſome ſucceſhons dukes of Chandos. 
| | At DoLBADERN, five miles eaſt of Caernar- 
2 von, and under Snowdon hill, are the ruins of P 
|  _ a caſtle, of which there is only one tower now O 


| ſtanding, and that not entire. Theſe ruins ate ſe 

N pretty large, and ſeem to have been an ancient | * 

Britiſh fort; the caſtle was given away from the de 
| crown by king William ſoon after the revolution. 77 


ABERWINGREGIN in this county, is only noted 
for having three fairs, all for cattle, namely, on 55 


Auguſt 18, October 25, and November 21. 
| h | BETTWS 


ed 
ers 


are 
ent 
the 


September 23 for cattle. 
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 BerTws, a village on the banks of the Con- 
way, and on the borders of Denbighſhire, about 


ſeventeen miles eaſt of Caernarvon, is remarka- 
ble only for having two fairs annually for cattle, 
_ viz, May1s, and December 3. 


 BEDDGELERT is a village ſeated to the ſouth 
of Snowdon hill, and thirteen miles ſouth eaſt 
of Caernarvon, it has two fairs on Auguſt 16, and 
PrNMORSA, a village about five miles to the 
ſoxthward of that laſt mentioned, has three fairs, 
viz. on Auguſt 20, September 25, and Novem- 
ber 12, for cattle.  - Bn | | 
_ CLyNoGvaws is a village ſeated in the weſtern 
part of the county, on St. George's channel, ten 
miles ſouth of Caernarvon. St. Beans had this 
townſhip given him by Gwiddeint or Guithin of 


the blood royal of Wales, about the year ſix 


hundred and fixteen, and here built a Ciſtertian 


_ abbey, becoming himſelf the firſt abbot thereof. It 
was afterwards dedicated to him, and received fa- 


vours and poſſeſſions from ſeveral Welch princes ; 


but has been long fince demoliſhed. The preſent 


edifice, which is in good condition, has been. a 


collegiate church, once in'great repute, conſiſting 


of five portioniſts or prebendaries, and continued 
ſo till the diſſolution, when it was converted in- 
to a ſinecure, rectory and vicarage endowed, The 
advowſon was ſome time ſince given by the earl of 


Pembroke to Jeſus College in Oxford, and the 


College at the ſame time obliged always to pre- 
ſent their Principal to the rectory. There are 


two fairs kept here, on Auguſt 18, and Septem- 


ber 23, both for cattle. 3 
Twenty two miles to the ſouth of Caernarvan, 


is PWLLHELY, or Pulihel, which is one of the 


Principal towns in this county, is ſeated on a bay 


of the ſame name, on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula, 


between 
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between two rivers, and is a pretty good place, 
governed by a bailiff. It has a market on Wed- 
neſdays for corn and proviſions; and four fairs, 
viz, on May 13, Auguſt 19, September 24, and 
November 11, for cattle. In the adjoining bay 
are large beds of Oyſters, and plenty of fiſh; 
and ſome years they have a gocd herring fiſhery, 
but its chief commodities are butter and cheeſe. 
At Yitumllin, a little to the eaſtward of this 
place, there is a vein of yellow oker. 
CRICKIETH 1s a borough town, governed by 
a maycr and two bailiffs, and joins with others 
in this county, in electing a member to ſerve in 
ix parliament. It is ſeated tix miles north-eaſt of 
=! - Pulhely. There are the ruins of a caſtle on 


| the top of a hill, and a gateway remaining, but | 
| the place ſhews it never could have been of any , 
li great extent. This caſtle is ſuppoſed to have 1 
13 | . . ; . 

If | | been built, together with the town, by Prince y 
| Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, about, the year 12,0co. b 
In the year 1237, it was in poflefſion of Prince py 
David ap Llewelly ap, Jorwerth, who in violati- : 
en of his oath, took his brother Griffith (then 8 
under the protection of the biſhop of Bangor) W y; 

and impriſoned him in this caſtle. The town : 
has a market on Wedneſdays, and four fairs an- ext 


nually, viz. on May 23, July 1, and October per 
18, all for cattle. 

| + Nevin, or Newly, is ſeated on the ſea-ſhore, 
| on the welt ſide of the peninſula, almoſt oppo- 
ſite to the Pulhely, from which it is only eight 
miles diſtant. The pier at this place is very uic- 
ful for the | herring fiſhery, herrings and oyſters 
being the chief commodities of the place. In 

the year 1747 there were 5000. barrels of ſalt her- 
rings exported from hence and the parts adjacent, 
bendes what was conſumed in the country. 
They have alſo cod, whitings, . 
b N lacks 
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lacks, millers thambs, fea tench, lobſters, and 
crabs. The town-itſelf is but mean, though it 
has a ſmall market on Saturdays, and three fairs, 

vir. April 4, the Saturday before Whitſuntide, 
and Auguſt 25, for cattle. [Ts 
At BorrTH, not far from Newin, are two fairs 
held annually, viz. on Auguſt 26, and Oct. 24. 
To the eaſt of the ſouth-eaſt promontory, of the 
peninſula, is an iſland called Tydwal, to the 
north of which, is Tydwal road, thought to be 
one of the beſt in Great-Britain, being a good 
outlet, and ſo extenſive that it is large enough 
to contain the whole royal navy of England. 
Near it are ſeveral veins of lead and copper ore, 
and at Penryn du, there is a lead mine that has 
been formerly worked with e but it is 
now under water, and yet might be recoyered 


Rhiw, not far from hence, there is found a 
blackiſh heavy hard ſtone, which is counted more 
proper than braſs for the center pins of light en- 

ines to turn on. And farther on towards Bard- 
80 ſound, there is a beautiful red ſtone, which 
will bear a fine poliſh. | ö 

BAR DSEx, is a ſmall ifland fituated near the 
extremity of the ſouth-weſt promontory of this 
peninſula, There was an abbey founded here 
before the year 516; it was dedicated to St. Ma- 
„y, and continued till the diſſolution, in the 
-eeign of Henry the Eighth, when the annual re- 
© venue amounted to 1461. 18. 4d. | 
4 Caernarvonſhire was in the time of the Ro- 
's I mans part of the country of the Ordovices, 

n of whom mention has been made in the article 

of Angleſea. Britain after the, 3 had de- 

„ berted it, being overrun by the Danes and Sax- 

ons, the Britons retreated to this part of the 
5 land, which they * azainſt the Engliſh 
| 1 till 


with proper engines. At a place called Mynhedd 
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till the time of Edward the Firſt, when Llewel- 
_ Jin ap Griffith was reduced to the neceſſity of 
holding this county and, Angleſea as tenant in 


' fee to the crown, ies ane Hundred marks 
t 


_ * yearly; but being ſoon afterwards, anno 1228, 


inſtigated. by his brother David to take up arms, 


he ſurprized lord Clifford, the king's general on 

_ .. the frontiers, and killing ſeveral of his men, 
took him priſoner, then penetrating till farther 
Into the Englith territories, he defeated the earl 

1 of Surrey, Who was ſent to ſtop his progreſs, 
and committed an King Edward, 
however, reſolved to march againſt him in per- 
ſon, which he accordingly did, and Llewellin 
retired to the mountain of Snowden, to a poſt 
that could not be attacked. Edward inveſted 


him here, blocking up all the avenues by which 


he could eſcape, and laying a bridge of boats 
over the Menai, ſent ſome troops over into An- 
gleſea. When this was done, he left the ma- 
nagement of the blockade, which was likely to 
hold long, to Roger Mortimer, waiting the iſſue at 
the caſtle of Rhudhlan, which he had built dur- 
ing the late war. Llewellin might doubtleis 
have. tired out the patience of his enemy, had 
he not, by. an extraordinary accident, been in- 
duced to deprive: himſelf. of that advantage. 
Some of the Engliſh, under William Jord Lati- 
mer. and Thomas de Tony, who were in Au— 
gleſea, muſt needs paſs the bridge above menti- 
oned to view the country, when: being ſuddenly 
attacked by the Welch, they were entirely de- 
feated, there being flain and drowned no leſs than 
' fifteen knights, thirty two eſquires, and about 
i ooo common ſoldiers. This ſucceſs induced 
Llewellyn to march down from $S..owdon to en- 
gage the Engliſh, but he was ſoon convinced of 
his raſhneſs, for after ſeeing his army 1 

Do 5 ö route 


* 
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routed at Llandweyr in Buelt, on the eleventh 


of December, 1182, he was himſelf flain on the 


ſpot bye Stephen de Francten, and his head 


eròwned witlr ivy, was by the king's order ex- 


poſed to view on the walls of the tower of Lon- 


don. David was ſoon after taken and exe- 


cuted as a traitor,” his head being fixed near that 
of the prince his brother, and his four quarters 
ſent to Vork, Briſtol, Northampton, and Win- 
cheſter; thus by Edward” s cruelty, an end was 
put to the dominion of the Britons in Wales. 

John Owen, a noted epigrammiſt, was born 


at Armon in this county, and educated firſt at 


Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter, and after- 
wards at New College in Oxford. In 1594, he 


became maſter of the free ſchool at Warwick, 


founded by king Henry the Eighth; and this, i it 
ſhould ſeem, was the higheſt Pen he ever 
obtained, He died 1622, and was buried in St. 
Paul's cathedral, London, 'His epigrams were 
wrote in Latin; but moſt of them have been 
lince tranſlated into Kin | 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


SRLFES HIS county is ſo denominated from 


2 Cambridge,; the principal town, which 
©. probably took its name froma bridge 
N over the river Cam; which runs thro! 


% 
F 


by Lincolnſhire, on the eaſt by Norfolk and 


Suffolk, and by Efſex and Hertfordſhire on the 


ſouth. It is about fifty two miles in length, 


from north to ſouth, twenty ſix in breath from 


eaſt to weſt, and one hundred and thirty miles 
in circumference. The principal rivers are the 
Ouſe, which riſes in North:mptonſhire, and 
_ after watering Buckinghamſhire and Bedford- 
_ ſhire, runs through this county from weſt to 

eaſt, dividing it into two parts, and is navigable 
from Cambridge to Lynn in Norfolk, where it 
falls into the ocean. The Cam, probably ſo 
called from its crooked courſe (its name in the 
Britiſh language ſignifying as much) takes its 
- riſe in Hertfordſhire, and falls into the Ouſe at 
Streatham Moor, near Thetford, by Ely. There 


zre beſides theſe rivers ſeveral very capital drains 


to carry off the water from the Fens ; as the 
Gleane, the Welland, which comes from North- 


amptonſhire, and runs into the German ocean 


through the Waſh, the Neane, the Grant, the 


Mildenhall, the Brandon, and the Stoke, * 


Sf Ret it, dividing it intotwo parts. 
_ CAMBRIDGSHIRE is bounded on the weſt by 
Huntingdonſhire and Bedfordſhire, on the north 


_— 


22 “te 


_ 
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| ſides Moreton's Leam, now Peterborough rivers 


which is navigable from that city to Wiſbich. 
The air in this extenfive track, is ; 
foggy, and conſequently aguiſh; but in the ſouth- 


ern and eaſtern parts, it is eſteemed very ſalu - 


brious. The foil, in fome few places, is bar- 
ren, though in general it is a very fruitful coun- 
A very conſiderable track in the northern part 
of this county is fenny ground, and is known b 


the name of the Iſle of Ely. This track exten 


ſouthward almoſt as far as Cambridge ; and the 
Fens, which are now drained by innumerable 
cuts and channels, make part of a very ſpacious 
level, containing 300,000 acres, extending from 


this county into Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon- 


thire, Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire. This 
is called BEDroRD LEVEL, and is bounded on 


one ſide by the ſea, and on the other by the high 
lands, which are by ſome thought to bear no 


very diſtant, though a rude reſemblance to an 
horfe- ſhoe. +. N % Henture 0d 
William Somerſet, who was a Monk of the 


| abbey of Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire, and on that 


account called Wilham of Malmeſbury, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, deſcribes this flat 
—_— as little leſs than a terreſtrial paradiſe. 


According to his account, art ſeemed to vie with 
nature in adorning this beautiful ſpot; the 


duildings were elegant, the whole country im- 


proved and well wooded, and many fields were 


here and there interſperſed, planted with vines, 
for there were at that time many vineyards in 
England. This hiſtorian might however en- 
large rather too much on the beauties of the 


country, or as he was at that time deſcribing the 
parts adjacent to Thorney abbey, which were 


probably in a high ſtate of improvement, e 
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meafonably: enough. be ſuppoſed! in 8 caſe to 
have aſcribed thoſe beauties: to the whole track, 
which in truth only belonged to the abbey and 
its neighbourhood ; we are the more inclined to 
entertain this opinion as Abbe Floriacenſis, a 
_ celebrated hiſtorian of the year 1970, near two 
hundred years before William of: Malmeſbury, 
in a deſcription of the kingdom of the eaſt an- 
gles, of which this county male ap part, ab- = 
ſerves, that on the Rorth are large wet fens, which 
make a conſiderable number of lakes, with a va-- 
riety of iſtands proper to accommodate many ſo- 
eieties of os with their brioved dolitude and 
pe pia 3 Anil 19 
It is very 4 bevtaing; FOI) e to N this 
— was reduced, muſt be owinig either to 
an inundation of the fea; or what is ſtill more 
probable, as this extenſive. flat ſerves as a drain 
to carry off the waters from a conſiderable por- 
tion of the inland part of the kingdom, the out- 
lets -by which ſo large body of wW.eter was to 
be delivered to the ſea, might by ſome accident, 
perhaps by a violent ſtorm on the coaſt, or the 
ſhack: of an earthquake, be ſo far ſtopped, as ta 
prevent the egreſs of the water from the flat, 
in proportion to its ingreſs. This muſt of courſe 
in time occaſion an inundation, and the waters 
itagnating upon ſuch: a flat, for want of proner 
channels to carry them off, became putrid, 
the air infected, and the. toil — reduced to 
the ſtate of a wet bog. | 
That it was once D I as. for 
timber: trees of various kinds have been diſcover- 
ed rooted on firm earth, beneath the mud, which 
immediately under che water. In fome places 
a perfect ſoil has been found at the depth of leigkt 
feet, with ſwarthes of graſs, laying on it, as when 


—_ were firſt wowed, Fans. overtaken: by the 
25 —— 4 inundation 5 


4 „ * 
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inundation before they could be removed. When 
the drains were digging, brick, ſtone, and other 
materials for building, were frequently found; 
and at ſetting down a | fluice at the depth of c- 
teen feet from the ſurface, there was found, a 
ſmith's forge, with all the tools belonging to it, 
together with ſeveral horſe-ſhoes and. pieces of? 
iron. By this it is evident, that the Moor, or 
Fen, has, in a long ſeries” of years, covered the 
face of the land, and greatly changed it from 
what it formerly was. When this change was 
effected we know not, it became however ſo bad 
at laſt,” that the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns could have no intercourſe one with ano- 
ther by land, and the communication by Wa- 
ter Was very uncertain; for it was in man 
places ſo ehoaked up with mud, ſedge, and Weed, 
that a boat could nor make its way through itz? 
and in winter, when the ſurface- was frozen, 
though not hard enough to hear a man and horſe, 
the inhabitants of the iflands in the Fens, have 
been often in danger of ſtarving. This of courſe 
| produced many complaints, remonſtrances, and. 
petitions, -infomuch, that from the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth, to that of Charles the Firſt, 
ſeveral commiſſions of ſewers. were granted for. 
clearing and opening the oftiaries and outfalls _ 
je waters to the jy: but? they all failed of ſuc- | 
cis. 
At length i in the reſi of the laſt mentioned? 
prince, Francis earl of Bedford agreed to un- 
dertake the draining of this drowned. coun- 
try, provided the inhabitants would grant him 
tor his own ufe 95, ooo acres of the land he 
ſhould drain: The earl admitted ſeveral others 
as co-partners with him in this undertaking, and 
they proceeded in the attempt, till, after havin 
ſpent 400,000F py found- the land was ſtil 
L + : . under- 
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under water. The compleating of the work was 
then underfaken by the king, for 69,000 acres 
more; but the civil war, which ſoon after broke 
out, and his death, which was the conſequence, 
put a ſtop to the undertaking. 

In the year 1649, William, earl of Bedford, 
together with the other adventures who had been 
engaged with Francis, reſumed the undertaking, 
under the original contract, and compleated the 
work, after expending in the whole above 
400,000]. This ruined many of the undertakers 
as the expence of draining the land amounted to 


more than the value of the 95,000 acres, they ” 


were to have for the doing it. 
It was alſo ſtill neceſſary to get the ſanction of 
parliament, that the contractors might be inveſt- 
ed with ſuch rights and powers, as might ſecure 
to them the enjoyment of the advantages they 
had obtained. An application was therefore made 
to king Charles the Second, who recommended 
it to his parliament, and an act was paſted in the 
_ fifteenth year of his reign, intitled, An Ad for 
ſettling the drains of the great Level of the Fems, 
called (from the earls who chiefly effecled it) Bed- 
ford Level. 3 15 > 
By virtue of this act, the bounds were ſettled, 
and a corporation eſtabliſhed for its government 
and preſervation, by the name, ftile, and title, 
of the governors, bailiffs, and commonalty of 
the company of the conſervators of the great 
Level of the Fens. They conſiſted of a go- 
vernor, ſix bailifts, twenty conſervators, and 
commonalty, in whom by the ſaid act were in- 
veſted 83,000 acres, part of the 95,000 to be 
held of the manor of eaſt Greenwich in free and 
common ſoccage. Of the remaining 12,000, - 
10, ooo were inveſted in the king, who aſſigned 
them to his brother the duke of York, ae. | 
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the remaining 2000 were given to the earl af 
Portland. The chief officers 1 _ Cors 
poration, are a ſurveyor- general and ſuperinten- 
dant of all the eter — and an auditor of 
the accounts, a regiſterer, receiver, ſexjeant at 
mace, and ſurveyor of the Level, which is di- 
vided into the north, ſouth, and middle parts 3 
the two firſt of which have one ſurveyor each, and 
The governor and one bailiff, or two bailiffs 
without the governor, with three conſervators, 
make a quorum, and are impowered by this act 
as commiſſioners of ſewers to lay taues on 
95, ooo acres,/ and to levy them with penalties 
for non-payment by a ſale of a ſufficient part of 
the land on which the tax and penalty are due. 
The chief commodities of the county are 
barley, with which they make a large quantity 
of malt, cattle, butter, faffron,. cole ſeed, hemp, 
fiſh and wild fowl: of wild fowl, there are 
amazing quantities caught every week, during 
the ſeafon, at the decoy; ponds, inſomuch that 
one decoy, not far from Ely, is. faid to ſend up 
to London above 3000 couple every week, and 
the rent of it is 1 50 l. per annum. The wild- 
ducks are enticed: into theſe: decoys by ducks, 
which have been trained up for that purpoſe.. 
| Theſe are conſtantly fed at certain times, and 

are fo tame, that they will take their food out of 
the decoy-mens hands. As they are nos conſin- 
ed, they often fly out to ſea in queſt of compa- 4 
ny, 2 are ſure ſoon. to return with a large 4 
train of followers, which: they bring to the pond = 1 
they belong to. When the decoy- men perceive 
them, they go ſecretly to the pand-ſide under 
cover of hedges made of reeds: placed there for 
that purpoſe, and throw: handfuls of corn into- 
luck. ſhallows as the decoy-ducks are well 
10 oo: acquainted 
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AKEquainted! with, and they firft> cating, prompt 
the others to do. the ſame. This is repeated 
ſeveral days, till they are inſenſibly led into a 
narrower part of the pond, where the trees on 
each ſide hang over like an arbour, and a large net 
is ſpread near. the tops of the trees, at ſuch an 
heighth, that the: fowls perceive not the net. 
Phe decoy- men ſtill go on throwing the corn in- 
to the water, which the wild fowl, following the 
example of the tame ducks, feed on, till at laſt 
they are brought within the ſweep of the net, 
which grows DR narrower and lower, 
ending at laſt in a point like a purſe at the diſ- 
ſtance of perhaps two or three hundred yards 
from che firſt entrance. When the decoymen 
ſee that they are all got within the compaſs of 
the net, they ſend a dog, trained for that 'pur- 
poſe, into the water, who ſwims, barking di- 
rectly after the ducks, widgeon, teal, &c. which 
being frighted, immediately take wing, but be- 
ing beat down by the net, are under a neceſſi- 
ty of ſwimming forward to avoid the dog, till 
at laſt, hurried. into the purſe, they fall a prey to 
the decoyman, who is in readineſs to receive 
them, and who eaſily diſtinguiſhes them from his 
own. tame ducks, which are then to be ſent on 
another adventure. The principal manufactures 
of this county, are paper, and wicker ware. 
There are many uncommon plants met with 
the moſt remarkable of which, we ſhall enu- 
merate. 

Common Stone Baſil, ] "las Mullis, J. B. Thy- 
owe foribus verticillatis pedunculus uniflorts caulibus 
erectis ſubramo/is foliis acutis ſerratis. Lin. Flor. 

Sueſ. 478. This plant is found in the plowed 
Hand, on the borders: of Gogmagog hills, and 
Deer <marEer Heath.” The herb-women hate 
22 fb 4032 i > ee r 
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frequently brought it to the markets for the 
Mountain Poley. | 
Mater Sengreen, or fob water Soldier, or water* . 
Aloe, Stratoites Lin. Flor. Lapp. 222, Allie Pę- 
luſtris C. B. p. 280. This grows * 
in the rivers ing fen ditches, i in the le of Ely. 
Fine leaved Chickweed, Alfine falits nine. is. 
met with on the corn fields of 'Tripely Heath. 
Long leaved rough Chickweed, with a large Water... 
Alfine pilofa foliis longioribus fore majore, is fre- 
quently met with in ſeveral parts of the county, 
on heaths, and dry banks, APE buſhes, and! in 


raven grounds. 
Round leaved water Pim ernel, Samples Turn, 
Lin. Samolus valerundi. J. B. is found in the 


ditches, in Trumpington Moors. Tu herb 
ranked amongſt the antiſcorbuties. 

Female blue flowered Pimpernel, Anagallis * 
fore, C. B. This herb is uſed as a reſolvent and 
detergent, and great power has been aſcribed to 
the expreſſed juice, firſt depurated by ſettling, and 
afterwards inſpiſſated to the conſi iſtence of an. 
extract. The plant is very rare, but is found 
near Iliſton; in Cheſterton hundred. 

Cooſe Graſs with a ſmooth ſeed, Rec LIES 

Avi. Tourn. Linnaus, makes it a ſpecies of 
Gallium. It grows commonly among the e corn; 
eſpecially in chalky grounds. 
Molet coloured horned Poppy, Glaucium fre Dios. 
laces, Lourn. Chelidonium hadunculis uniſſoris, Folliis 
pinnatifidis linearibus, caule levic Lin: Sp. Plant. 
506. grows in the corn fields between Swafhain 
and Burwell. 

Aarſh St. Peterſwort, with haary | leur, Afeyram 
Paluſtre ſoliis bir futts. This grows on bogs 
grounds near Gamlinghay. 

: Harſh Troy blade, Ophys FU fred, 18 alle | 
found! in the ſame places. | 
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1 Yellow fueet er muſe Orchis, Orchis odorata moe 


caule nudo, nettarii labio trifido, Act. Upſal. 1740. 
is found at Cherry-hinton, and in pits above 


Gogmagog —_ TY 
cen winged humble bee Satyrion, Orchis ſcue Tef- 


ticulus ſphegedes hirſuts flore. J. B. is found near 
Shelford, in the foot way from Trumpington. 


Fly Orchis, Orchis muſcam referens. C. B. has 
been found on the banks of the Devil's Ditch, on 


Newmarket heath. EY 
Dwarf Orchis, Orchis minor Zaalandiæ, is found 


in watery places in Hinton and Feverſham moors. 


Little purple flowered Dog flone, Orchis minima 


flare purpureo, grows on Gogmagog hills, and 
Newmarket heath. 8 1 
Carline Thiſtle, Carlina Sylveſtris vulgaris, Cluſ. 


Carlina caule multi foro corymbeſo, floribus terminali- 


bus. Hort. Cliff. is found in this county. 


M oy beaded Thiſtle, or Friars Crown, Carduus 


erucephatus. Dod. pempt. 723. Carduus foliis 
feffulibus bifariam pinnatifidis laciniis alternis erectis, 
calycibus globofis villoſis. Hort. Upſal. 249; this 
grows about Madingley, Childerley, Kingſton, 
and other parts of the county. 


Maiden Pink, or Mated Pink, Caryophyllus minor 


repens, Raii. This is found near Hilderſham. 
Purple fowered great Baſtard Par ſley, caucalis majer 


fore purpureo, frequently grows among the corn 


in this county. 


The leaft cut leaved wild Lettuce, Prenanthes mini- 


ma folits dentatis, is found in a little lane near 
Cambridge, leading from the London road to the 


River. 


Great jagged F. leabane, Conyza major vulgaris 
C. B. grows in the fen ditches about Merſh and 
Chateris, in the iſle of Ely. OE 


Marſh Fleabane, or Birdse Tongue, Conyza paluſe | 


tris, is alſo found in the ſam places. 


chata five monorchis, C. B. Ophrys bulbo globoſo, 
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The leaſt Bindweed, or Gravel Bindweed, . 
veluulus minor ar venſis. C. B. is met with amo 
the corn between e and little Everſden. 

Sweet Millu, Dutch Myrtle, or Gale, Gale. 

| frutex odoratus Septentrionatium, J. B. grows in 
the fens of the iſle of Ely, and is uſually put a, 
mong cloaths to ſcent them. 

 Horſetail water Millfoil Achillea, equiſeta aqua- 
tica, grows in almoſt all parts of the county, in 
ſlow or ſtagnating water. 

Hooded water Millfoil, Achillea velata aquatica, 
is found in ſeveral of the 5 3 2 | 
Buſb-headed horſe-ſhae Vetch, Ferrum e 

Germanicum Sia in ſummitate, Con. hs _ 
crepis leguminibus pedunculatis confertis, marg ine 
exteriare repandis. Prod. Leyd. 384; grows on 
Gogmagog hills, and Newmarket heath. 

Bloody raneſbill, with larger, paler, and more 
deeply Aided leaves, Geranium bæmatodes folits 
majoribus pallidis, et valde dentatis, grows on the 
banks of the Devil's Ditch. 

Mild Liguorice, or Milk Vetch. Aftragalus bungee 
3 procumbens vulgaris filveſirts. Mor. Hiſt. 

2. 107, is found near the caſtle hill, at Cambri 

Mountain Cudiueed, or Catebot. Elichryſum 
nontanum longiore, et folio, et fore albo, Tourn. 
grows on Newmarket heath. 

Herb Paris, True-love or One berry, Paris Abe is 
quaternis. Flor. Lapp. 155, is found | in Kingſton 
and Everſden Woods. 
The a Pea, or chichling Patch, Lathyrus 
latifolius, C. B. grows naturally in Maiderly 
Wood. 

Wild perennial blue F. lax, with dint heads and 
fowers, Linum perenne, majus cæruleum, capitulo ma- 
Jore, Mor. Hiſt. 2. 573, grows on the borders of 
the corn fields, about ogmagog hills,  _ 
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Wild perennial blue Flax, with ſmaller heads and 
flowers, Linum perenne, ceruleum capitulo et flore- 
minore, is alſo found in the ſame _—_ of the 
county. 

Medic a Cockſhead, or pls Saintfoin, . 
Onobrychis Sylveſtris, grows on Gogmagog hills. 

Great Burnet Saxifrage, Trageſe linum majus, 
umbella Candida, Tourn. i is found 1 in copies, about 
Hatley St. George. | 

Common or E ngliſh Paſyue van Pulſatilla folio 
crafſure. et majore flore, C. B. Puljatilla foliis 
. decompoſitis, pinnatis, fore nutante, limbo erecto. 
Hort. Cliff. 22 3, grows in plenty on Gogmagog 
bist. 
© Water Germander, Ps "EPs C. B. Tencrium 
foliis oblongis ſeſſilibus dentat9 ſerratis, floribus ge- 
minis axillaribus caule diffuſe. ' Lin. Sp. Plant. 
565, 1s found in many ditches in the ifle of Ely, 
The leaves of this plant are recommended 25 
alexipharmics and coroborants, in malignant and. 
putrid diſorders, and in laxities of the inteſtines. 
They are allo ſometimes externally employed in 
antiſeptic cataplaſms and fomentations. | 

The lefſer meadow Rue, Thaliftrum minus, C. B. 
Thhalictrum folis ſexpartitis, faribus cernuis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant, 546. 

Deadly Night Shade. Solanum Lethale, Clus. 
Belladona majoribus foliis et foribus, Tourn, Atraße 
caule herbaceo, folits ovatis integris, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
181. | his noxious plant which is a ſtrong poiton, 
grows in the lanes about Fulborn. 

Sage leaved black Muliein, | Verbaſcum nigr um 
. fare ex lutes purpuraſcente, C. B. Ver baſcum Hells 
ferratis fuperne rugoſis, infernè ſubbirfutis, petriciis 
ramoſis flaminam bas bd purpuraſcente, Haller. Hel- 
vet. 511, is found in many Fer about Gogmages 
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5 A male ' Speedwell, Veronica” Mas eretia, 
C. B. grows in ſeveral. places on Newmarket 


heath. This plant is rare in England, but grows 
naturally in many parts of France and Germany. 


The true Saffron, Crocus Sativus, C. B. Crocus 


path univalvi radiculi, corolla tubo longiſſimo, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 36, is cultivated in this county, and is 
a plant of much value; It is always planted on 


a fallow, and to chooſe; on land which has borne _ 


barley for the laſt crop. The land on which it is 
planted ſhould be well expoſed, and the ſoil not 
poor, nor a very ſtiff. clay; but a temperate, dry 
mould, ſuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and 


of an hazel colour; though the colour is not 


always attended to. About the beginning of 
April it is well plowed, .in narrow deep furrows, 


and about May they lay on between 20 and 30 


load of dung on an acre, as rotten as poſſibſe, 
which is carefully ſpread and plowed in. About 
Midſummer the land is plowed a third time, and 
between every ſixteen feet and an half breadth; 
they leave a broad furrow or trench, which ſerves 
to throw the weeds in at a proper ſeaſon. The 
ground muſt be fenced round with dead hedges 
or hurdles, to keep out cattle and hares. The 
next thing is planting the roots, which is done 
with a narrow ſpade, called a ſpit ſhovel. The 
time for doing it is the month of July. The 


plants are ſet at about 3 inches diſtance from each 


other, and the ſame depth; the only nicety in 

digging is to leave ſome part of the falt ſtratum 
of earth untouched, to lie under the roots; and, 
in ſetting, to place the roots directly on their 


bottoms. The quantity of roots planted on an 


acre, is generally about 16 quarters, or 128 
buſhels. In September they begin to ſpire, which 
may be known by digging up a few roots; the 
ground mult then be pared with'a ſharp hoe, _ 
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the weeds raked into the furrows. Some. time- 


after the flowers appear, which yield but little ſaf- 
fron the firſt year, more the ſecond, and moſt of 
all the third. About twenty ſix pounds in the 
three years, of neat ſaffron from one acre is about 
the mean quantity. The expences in the three 

amount to about twenty three pounds 
twelve ſhillings, fo that reckoning the mean 
price of ſaffron to be thirty ſhillings per pound, 
the neat profits of an acre of ground in the three 


years, will be fifteen. pounds thirteen ſhillings, 


or about five pounds four. ſhilling a year, be- 
fides the ſavings, by employing e of the 
grower's own family in doing a part of the work. 

After having taken what we think proper no- 


tice of the climate, ſoil, draining of the Fenny 


part of this county, and its produce, we ſhall 


now proceed to a particular deſcription of its ſe- 


veral parts. | Eo | 
This county is in the province of Canterbury, 


and dioceſe of Ely, and is divided into ſeventeen 
hundreds, in which are contained one city, one 


borough, with a celebrated univerſity, ſeven 
other market towns, one hundred and ſixty three 
pariſhes, about 17,000 houſes, and 140,000 in- 
habitants. It ſends fix members to parliament, 


via. two for the county, two for the univerſity, 
and two for Cambridge. 


On entering this county by the road which 


leads frem London to Cambridge, the firſt 
town is Ros TON, which is partly in this 


county. and partly in Hertfordſhire, nineteen 
miles ſouth of Huntingdon, thirty eight north of 
London, and one hundred and fifty four ſouth of 
Vork. It is a well known market town, ſaid 


to have been built ſince the 1 and long 


known by the name of Royſes Croſs, from one 
Royſia, a famous lady, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
4 5 FEE | = N xp Royſia, 
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counteſs of Norfolk. She erected a croſs where 


the town now ſtands, which in thoſe days was 


thought to be a pious work. After this, Euſta- 
chius de Mark founded a ſmall monaſtery dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. his oc- 


caſioned many pilgrims to reſort hither, for 
whoſe entertainment, ſeveral inns and houſes 


| were built. At length it became a town called 
Royſes's town, which by contraction came to 


be named Royſton. It is ſeated at the meeting 


of two great Roman roads, one of which is 


called Icening ſtreet, and the other Hermen 
ſtreet. Icening ſtreet, is that which runs through 
Ware park to this town, and Hermen ſtreet paſſes 
to it from Dunſtable, and runs into Suffolk. 
Dr. Stukely is of opinion, that a ſtump of 
Royſe's crat is ſtill to be ſeen at the corner of 
the inn, juſt where the two roads meet. Ri- 


chard the Firſt granted to this town a fair and 
a market, which laſt is much frequented on ac- 


count of buying and ſelling barley and malt. 
Many ſtrangers, and eſpecially the ſcholars at 
their coming to Cambridge, take notice of an 


uncommon bird, called a Royſton crow, which 


has its head, throat, breaſt, and wings black; but 


the reſt of the body is aſh-coloured. This bird is 


| alſo common about Newmarket, as well as in 
other parts of Cambridgeſhire. The town is 
pretty large and well inhabited, though it ſtands 


low among the reeds, and it has feveral very good 
inns. It was almoſt burnt down in the reign of 


Henry the Fourth, and in 1747, it likewiſe ſuf- 
tered greatly by fire. Its church has ſeveral fine 
monuments: this ſtructure, at the time of the 


diſſolution, was- a monaſtery of canons regular, 


but was purchaſed by the inhabitants, and made 


E It was dedicated to St. Thomas the 


artyr, but now to St. John the Baptiſt, When 


— — — — rite ebtuec® fl, 
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it was made parochial, there were five pariſhes | 
reduced into one, by which means the rectory is 
of very great value; the patronage is in the 5 ap 


and chapter of St. Paul's, and the rector for the 


time being, is lord of the manor. Not long 
ſinee was d iſcoveręd here, almoſt under the mar 
ket place, a ſubterranean chapel of Royſia above 
mentioned; it has ſeveral altars and images cut 


out of the chalky des, and'is in form of A ſugar . 


loaf, having no entrance but at the top. Corn 
was ſo plentiful here, in the reign. of Henry 
Sixth, that the. beſt wheat ſold for one ſhilling ' 


Per quarter, or three half- pence a buſhel. Roy- | 


ſton is thought. to have been a Ronian town on 


account of the many coins found near it, and 


on. almoſt every emmence near it is a barrow. 

The market is on Wedneſdays, and has it five 
fairs, viz. on Aſh- Wedneſday, Wedneſday in Eaſ- 
ter week, Whit-Wedneſday, the firſt Wedneſ- 
day in July, and the Wedneſday after Septem- 
ber 29, for all ſoris. of cattle. It es the title 


of Viſcount to the earl of Hard wicl e. 


"SHENGAY, which lies between Fer or five? 
miles to the north-weſk of Royſton, is a vil 


: lage remarkable for having near it the moſt plea- 


ſant meadows in the whole county, Not far 
from hence ſtood Burne caſtle, which was burnt 
down in the wars between the barons and king 
Henry the Third, by. Ribald de Inſula. There 


was alſo at Shengay, a precentory of Knights 


Hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem, given to 
that order in the year 1130 by Sibylla de 8 
daughter of Roger de Montgomery, earl of 


Shrewſbury, which was worth at t the tuppreſſion 


171. 4s. 6d. per annum. 

F ULMERE, or Foul MER E, in another road 
to Cambridge, is ſeated near the ſouthern boun- 
dary of the — about three miles OT 
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of Royſton, and is only: remarkable for its 5 
ties of ſes: gs which produce? | gar of vi- 


triol. 


About ous ** 10 * eaſt of the rowlh to Cain E | 


bridge, and ſeven from Fulmere, is IckTETON, 
which ſeoms evidently to deri ve its name from the 
Iceni, the ancient inhabitants of this part of the 

iſtand. At thisplace Aubrey de Mere, the firft earb 


of Oxtord, in the time of Henry the Second, or 


dir William de Cantelupe, father to. Euphemia, 


his firſt, wife, fourided-'a benedictine monaſtery, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. There was 


in it at the diſſolution, a 1 elevein 

nuns, and the annual revenue. Irdounced to 7112 
91s toda 1 T2MITHA TE 10 4722 11 K. 

TRIrIoW is a village about two: — to the 
north of Fulmere, and ſix to the north eaſt of 
Royſton. Here Elias Rubæus, a noted -authos 
in king Henry the Third's time was born, who 
wrote a treatiſe contra nobilitatem inanem; but it is 
of much more note, as being the place where, 
in 1648, Oliver Cromwell influenced the army 
to let the parl ament know that they would be 
maſters, and here the ſcheme: of Lovers agitators 
was formed. 3:07 

MelDRi TE; Hes: 13 1 to hg in 
and near the direct road from London to Cam- 
bridge, is of ſome note, as being the birth- place 


of Mr. Andrew Marvel, miniſter of Hull, father 


to Andrew Marvel, Eſqz, who flour iſned in the 
Teign of Charles the Second, and was mucb ad- 
mired for his wit, great parts, ys inflexible 
patriotiſm and integrity. - „ 30 
WITTLEFORD, or Wipro, | is a mile and 


about three quarters to the eaſt of the road 2 


to Cambridge, and three miles to the ſouth 


eaſt of that town, gives name to the hundred 


r it ſtands. At the bridge here, called 


le ſometimes 


* 


e. 4 


univerſity, is fituated 
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33 Burnbridge, in the road from London 


to Newmarket, there was an hoſpital dedicated 


to St. John the Baptiſt, as early as the time of 


Edward the Firſt, it ſeems to have been built by 


one William Seen 7 5 
About two miles to the north a of WIr. 


| TLEFORD, and two and an half from the road 


to Cambridge, is SAWSTON, noted for the fa- 
mily of Huddleſton's, one of which, Sir John 


— Huddleſton, entertained queen Mary in a private 


from whence 
nklinham-caſ- 


manner at his houſe in this vill 
ſhe rode behind his ſervant to 


Fra 


25 tle in Suffolk, where ſhe firſt openly laid claim 


to the crown of England. 
GRANTCESTER, or GRANTCHESTER, i is a vil- 


lage about two miles ſouth-weſt of Cambridge, 
but in the time of vetierable Bede, was a ſmall 


but almoſt deſerted eity, ſome have taken it for 
the Camboritum of Antoninus. 
Tauurinc rom almoſt joins to Cambridge. 


There i is here a place called Dam hill, where great 


numbers of human bones have been from time to 
time found, and many urns, pateras and other 
Roman antiquities ; it * wo improbably be 
a Roman buryin __ oſſibly to Camboritum, 
which undoubt was fituated very near it. 
Conor, iſtinguiſhed by its celebrated 
— 5 to the north- 


eaſt of ondon, and , from Royſton; and 


here all the principal roads in the _— meet. 
It was called by the Saxons Grantanbricge. Se- 
veral authors would have it to be the Comberitun 


of Antoninus, which in all our late ſurveys is 
fixed in Eſſex. Horſeley is of opinion, that its 
name in the Itenerary was Duroltpus, becauſe it 
agrees with the diſtances from other ſtations, 
and he thinks it terminates all the differences 


1 this part of the . This author 
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ſometimes Burnbridge, in the road from London 
to Newmarket, there was an hoſpital dedicated 
to St. John the Baptiſt, as early as the time of 
Edward the Firſt, it ſeems to have been built by 
one William Colville. - | 

About two miles to the north-weſt of WIr 


| TLEFORD, and two and an half from the road 


to Cambridge, is SAWSTON, noted for the fa- 
mily of Huddleſton's, one of which, Sir John 
Huddleſton, entertained queen Mary in a private 
manner at his houſe in this village, from whence 
ſhe rode behind his ſervant to Franklinham-caſ- 


tile in Suffolk, where ſhe firſt openly laid claim 
to the crown of England. | 


GRANTCESTER, or GRANTCHESTER, is a vil- | 
lage about two miles ſouth-weſt of Cambridge, 


dut in the time of venerable Bede, was a ſmall 


but almoſt deſerted city, ſome have taken it for 
the Camboritum of Antoninus. i 
 TrxumPeInGToON- almoſt joins to Cambridge. 
There is here a place called Dam hill, where great 
numbers of human bones have been from time to 


time found, and many urns, pateras and other 


Roman antiquities; it might not improbably be 
a Roman burying place, poſſibly to Camboritum, 
which undoubted] — — very near it. 
- CampriDGE, diftinguiſhed by its celebrated 
univerſity, is ſituated fifty miles to the north- 
eaſt of London, and fifteen from Royſton; and 
here all the principal roads in the county meet. 


It was called by the Saxons Grantanbricge. Se- 
veral authors would have it to be the Camboritum 


of Antoninus, which in all our late ſurveys is 


fixed in Eſſex. Horſeley is of opinion, that its 
name in the Itene 


_ was Durolthus, becauſe it 
agrees with the diſtances from other ſtations, 
and he thinks it terminates all the differences 


| about this part of the itenerary. This author 


obſerves 
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obſerves, that the military way, which is ver 

viſible near Gogmagoghills, hich points towards 
Grantcheſter: but in this he was deceived; for 
Dr. Gale, who viewed the ſpot with great atten- 
tion, ſays, in ſome notes on this ſubject, in his 
own hand writing now in our poſſeſſion, that this 
road points directly to Cambridge. 
The river C Au forms on the weft fide of the 
town, ſeveral ſmall iſlands, and turning eaſtward, 
divides it into two parts, which being joined to- 


| gether by a bridge, was the occaſion of its being 


called Cambridge. It is now a large town, and 
contains fourteen patiſh churches. The tower of 
one of them named Fulborn All Saints, fell 

down in the year 1766, and greatly damaged 
the body of the church. Cambridge is not very 


pleaſantly ſeated, becuuſe it lies low, and is 


conſequently dirty. It is very ancient, has been 
frequently mentioned by the oldeſt hiſtorians of 
Britain, and is ſaid to have been a nurſery of 


learning in the earlieſt days of Chriſtianity, 


and, as ſome pretend five hundred years before 
Oxford; but this is diſputed. It ſuffered great- 
ly in the time of the Danes, who kept a ſtrong 
garriſon here, but that which is now called the 
caſtle, was only the gatehouſe, which now ſerves: 


fora county goal. Of this gatehouſe an engrav- 


ed plate is annexed, The old caſtle was ſo large 


that eighteen houſes was demol.ſhed to clear a 
plat of ground for its ſituation. It ſtood on an 
adjoining artificial hill, ſurrounded. formerly 
with a deep intrenchment, and was antiently a 
frong and ſtately place, in which among other 


nificence. But inland caſtles, 1 in 


proceſs of time, an offence to our kings, kin 
Henry the Sixth ordered it to be demoliſhed; an 


with 
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King's College chapel. nn 540 » 3 
And in the Barons wars. It was incorporated by il 
Henry the: Firſt, and is governed by a mayor, * 


an oath to maintain the privileges and cuſtoms 10 
of the univerſity; which: (though the town is iP 
large, having fourteen pariſhes, as is already 6 


ſtal biſhop of Durham, and others. The Uni- : 
a 
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with the materials was built the greateſt part of 


Catnbridge, has often been on the verge of 8 
ruin; having ſuffered ſeveral devaſtations, in par- 
ticular by the Danes in 1010, by Roger de Mont. 
gomery, in the reign of William the Second, 1 


high-ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, Kc. 


1 he mayor, at the entrance into his affice, takes £ 


noticed) is the cbief glory of the place, and is ſaid 


to have been founded before the birth of Chriſt. 


However it Was certainly a ſchook of learning 
in the year 6g, under Sebert king of the 
Eaſt-Angles. In ſuecerding times it was much 


neglected, but revived undet the Normans in the 


reign of Henry the Firſt, and was much obliged 
to Geoftry, abbot of Crowland. Many halls were 


then built for the uſe of ſtudents where they lived 
at their own expence, : whence ſprang; ſome of the 


preſent ſixteen colleges; though four: of them 
are called halls, yet they are all incorporated 
and endowed. | The moſt antient is Peter-Houſe 


College, founded in the year 1257, and the lateſt 


is Sidney Suſſex College, founded in 1589, The 


public ſchools (ſquare buildings with an area in 


the midſt) were erected in the reigns of Henry 
the Sixth, and Edward the Fourth, and beauti- 
fied by Rotherham; archbiſhop. of Vork, Tun- 


verſity library takes up all the buildings over the 
four ſides of that quadrangle. ſides other 
collections, king George the Firſt, purchaſed 'Cla 
the valuable library of Þr. Moore late biſhop _ 


of 


* * 


- 
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5 ed it to this univerſity. 


Of late years was erefted.z beautiful ſtone edj- 
fice, in which the ſenate meet to confer degrees, 
and tranſact other buſineſss. 


In the centre of the ſouth fide of ny ſenatèe- : 


"houſe, oppolite a fine ſtatue of George the Firſt, 
erected by: the two laſt viſcounts Townſhend, 

'his grace the duke of Newcaftle, the preſent 
chancellor, has erected a noble ſtatue of his late 
majeſty George the Second. On'the front of the 
ta is the following infeription': 


z 


* Grorcao Stcunno. 
Patrono ſuo, optime merenti, 
Semper venerando; 

uod volenti populo, 
Inſtitiſſimé Humaniſſime, 
In pace, & in bello. 
Feliciter imperavit; 
Que academiam Cantabrigienſem 
Fovit, auxit, ornavit ; 
1 HFHanc Statuam 
h Eternum, faxit Deus, Monumeptum, 
© Grati Animi in Regem, 
Pietatis in Patriam, 
et in Academium, =, 
Suis ſumptibus, poni curavit, 
THOMAS HoLLEs 
Dux de Newcaſtle. 
Academiæ Cancellarius, 


* D. M. DCC. LXVI. 


+ f 


Trinity College library, erected on columns, 
13 an elegant building, and King's College cha- 
pel a moſt grand piece of gothic architecture. 
Clare hall, and * s College both new buildings, 


are 


of Ely, conſiſting of 30,000. volumes, and preſent- | 
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are alſo remarkably beautiful. We ſhall proceed 


to give a particular account of the noble col. 


leges in this univerſity. 


Clare-hall, Pembroke-hall, Corpus Chriſti, or 
Benedict college, Trinity hall, Gonville ang 
Caius college, Kin 's college, Queen's college, 
Catherine hall, Jeſus college, Chriſt's college, 
St. John's college, Magdalen college, Trinity co. 
lege, Emanuel college, and Sidney-Suſſex Salle 

Peterhouſe, the ert college built in Cam- 


| bridge, was founded by Hugh Balſham, fir} 


Prior, and afterwards biſhop of Ely, and was 


built near St. Peter's church without Trom- 


pington gate, from whence it had its name, He 
endowed it with a maintenance for one maſter, 


fourteen fellows, two bible clerks, and eight 


or ſcholars, ſeveral biſhops of the ſame ſee, 


and others have been great benefactors to this 


houſe, inſomuch, that there are now one maſter, 
twenty two fellows, and forty two ſcholars 
maintained therein. They have a chapel: built 
ſome years ago by Dr. Matthew Wren, biſhop 
of Ely, and the contributions of other pious 
perſons. It is ſeated at the ſouth-weſt end of 
the town, and is a large ſquare building, 
St Peter's church abovementioned, . the 
ear 1352 loſt its name, for about that time a 


| beautiful chancel was added to it, which being 


dedicated to St. Mary, the whole church was 


from that time called St. Mary's, and the college 
has been ſometimes called St. Mary's college, 


and the Hall of St. Mary of Grace. „ 
Clare hall was firſt founded in the year 1326, 


dy Richard Bedew, afterwards chancellor of the 


univerſity, who purchaſed ſome houſes, and 
converting them into a college, called it Uni- 


| verſity, | 


The names of the colleges, are Peterhouſe, 
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verſity hall. He placed in it a principal, but the 
ſcholars lived at their own expence. About ſix- 
teen years afterwards, this building happened to 


be burnt down, and the founder finding himſelf 
unable to rebuild it, was affiſted in it by the lady 


Elizabeth Clare, counteſs of Ulſter, third ſiſter 
and co-heireſs of Gilbert, earl of Clare, by whom 


being rebuilt, it was henceforward called Clare 
hall, and was in 1347 endowed by her with re- 
venues for one maſter, ten fellows, and ten ſcho- 
lars. Tt is at preſent one-of the neateſt, and moſt 


uniform houſes in the univerſity, being built 


three ſtories high with free-ſtone. It is of the 


doric order, and reaches to the fide of the river 
Cam. A lofty gatehouſe adorned with two rows 
of pillars leads into the court, and adjoining to it 
is another building, in the upper ſtory of which 
is the library, and in the lower the chapel. On 


che other ſide of the river, is a meadow belong- 
ing to this college, which communicates with it 


by a bridge. It has now a maſter, eighteen fel- 
lows, and fixty three ſcholars. PE TOS 
Pembroke hall was founded in the year 1343, 
by Mary de St. Paulo, third wife of Aumure, 
Audomar, or Adomare de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke; ſhe is ſaid to have been the ſame day, 
maid, wife and widow ; the earl being killed at 


a tilting on his wedding day. In the year 1347 


ſhe finiſhed and endowed this hall for the main- 
tenance of a maſter, and ſuch a number of fel- 


lows and ſcholars, as the maſter and fellows for 


the time being ſhould think beſt proportioned to 
the revenue. This building is no ways remark- 
able. It is now by ſabſequent benefactions en- 


abled to ſupport a maſter, five fellows, and 
eighteen ſcholars. 1 


Bennet college, otherwiſe called Corpus Chriſti 
college, was founded in the year 1344, by the 
i M b:ethren 
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brethren of the gild, or ſociety of Corpus Chriſti, 
and of St. oy The college was founded by 
the biſhop of Ely, on the 3d of February, 1353, 


and in the ſame year, Henry Plantagenet, duke 


of Lancaſter, called Henry of Monmouth, was 
choſen 22 who obtained for them, from 
I 


Henry III. many valuable 28 The re- 
venues were afterwards wonderfully encreaſed, by 


various benefactions, inſomuch that this college 
now maintains a maſter twelve fellows, and forty 
ſcholars, It conſiſts of a long ſquare building, 


with two courts, and two rows of lodgings; 
and the (chapel and library are under the tame 
dl Y WY 


In é the reign of Edward III. John Craudene, 


prior of Ely, purchaſed an hoſpital in Cambridge, 


which he appropriated to the uſe of ſuch monks 
of Ely, big! wa come to Cambridge, to improve 

their learning. This was afterwards, in the 
year 1347, obtained by William Bateman, biſhop 


of Norwich, in exchange for the advowſons of 


certain rectories. On the fide of this hoſpital 
he founded a hall, which he dedicated to the 
holy and undivided Trinity, and being a great 

maſter of civil and canon law, the maſter, two 

fellows, and three ſcholars, (except one divine) 
were conſtrained to follow thoſe ſtudies. It 
is now by a large encreaſe of the revenues, able 
to maintain, a maſter, twelve fellows, and four- 


teen ſcholars. 


Trinity hall is but an irregular building, yet. 


has a chapel, library, and hall, with convenient 
| lodgings, and a garden encloſed by a brick 


wall. 5 1 
Edmund de Gonvil, rector of Teddington, in 
Norfolk, who in the abſence of Bateman, biſhop 
of Norwich, was appointed his vicar, in the — 

5 "387 1348, 
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1348, founded a college in the place which is 
now the orchard and tennis court of Bennet col- 
lege, which being finiſhed, Gonvil placed in it 
a warden, and four fellows, whom he maintained 
during his life; when he died he left a conſidera- 
ble ſum of money to biſhop Bateman, in truſt, to 
improve and endow this college; whereupon 
Bateman erected a new building, on the ſpot 
where Gonvil and Caius college now ſtands, 
which was then called Gonvil hall. In 1565, 
John Caius, doctor of phyſic, who had been many 
years a celebrated reader of phyſic, at Padua, in 
Italy, and phyſician to queen Mary, being maſter 
of Gonvil hall, added a new fabric to it, endowing 
it alſo with lands of a conſiderable value, from 
which time it was called Gonvil and Caius col- 
lege. It has now a maſter, 26 fellows, 12 of 
the firſt rank, and 14 of the ſecond, and 74 
ſcholars. ths; | 76891 
EKEing's college was founded by Henry VI. in 
1441. It was at firſt but ſmall, e 
only for a rector, and 12 ſcholars. ear this 
ſmall building was a little hotel, for Gramma- 
rians, founded by William Bingham, and two 
churches, St. Nicholas, and St. Zachary. Bing- 
ham granted his foundation to the hing, who 
having added to it the two churches, founded 
this college, which he called the college of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary, and the glorious confeſſor, 
St. Nicholas. It was intended for a regular 
quadrangle, but Henry VI. did not compleat 
it, on account of the confuſion of the times. 
Henry VII. afterwards carried on the building, 
and Henry VIII. brought it to it's preſent ſtate. 
It now maintains a maſter, 50 fellows, and 20 
ſcholars. The chapel belonging to this college 
is ſaid to be one of the fineſt rooms in the world, 
| Ma though 
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though it arrived at it's perfection, at different 


in bebrew, arithmatic, 2nd geomet x. 
. | Catherine 


times, and by different artiſts. The choir is 
ornamented with elegant pieces of carving, and 


the windows are very curiouſly painted. It is 


304 feet long, 73 broad, and 94 feet high, on the 
outſide; and the roof, which is of free ſtone, as 


well as the walls, is ſupported without a pillar. 


Queen's college was founded in the year 1448, 
by Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. near 
the monaſtery of Carmelite friars, and ſhe en- 


dowed it with 2001. per ann. for the maintenance 
of a maſter and four fellows, but the confuſion 
of the times prevented her accompliſhing all 


ſhe propoſed to perform. Andrew Ducket the 
firſt maſter, with great induſtry, procured large 
ſums of money to be given toward finiſhing this 
work, and what is moſt remarkable, perſuaded 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV. to compleat, in 
1465, what her profeſſed enemy Margaret had 


begun. This ſame Andrew Ducket continued 
warden or maſter of the college forty years, and 


obtained many conſiderable benefactions to it, 
from the duke of Clarence, the dutcheſs of Vork, 
and particularly from Richard [IL who, among 
other donations, gave it the inheritance of John 


Vere, earl of Oxtfaxd, whoſe eſtate he had ſeized 


for his adherence to the houſe of Lancaſter; but 


this eſtate was reſtored to the family, by Henry 
VIE.-when he came to the throne. This college 


is not very "Arges yet is it by far the pleaſanteſt 


in the univerſity, it being delightfully ſeated, 


and having convenient lodgings, and agreeable 


walks, orchards, and gardens. Theſe advantages 


perhaps, induced the celebrated Eraſmus, to choſe 
it for his laſt retreat. It now maintains a maſter, 
nineteen fellows, twelve bible clerks, 4 greek 
ſcholars, 40 ſcholars of the houſe, beſides lecturers 
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Catherine hall, was founded in the year 1459, 
by Robert Woodlarke, doctor of divinity, third- 


provoſt of King's college, and chancellor of the 
univerſity, over againſt the houſe of Carmelites; 
he dedicated it to St. Catherine, and endowed it 
for a maſter and three fellows, but the revenues 
have been ſince ſo greatly encreaſed, that it now 
maintains a maſter, ſix fellows, and 30 ſcholars, 
About. one half of this college was new built, 
not many years ſince, and it now equals in 
point of regularity, moſt others in the univerſity. 
- Jeſus college was founded in the year 1497, 


by doctor John Alcock, biſhop of Ely, who 


obtained a licence of Henry VII. to convert an 
old Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Rade- 

und, into a college, the nuns being notorious 

r their incontinence. The biſhop dedicated 
it to the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, St. John the Evan- 
gelift, and St. Radegund, and eſtabliſhing in it 
a maſter, ſix fellows, and ſix ſcholars, committed 


it to the perpetual protection of the biſhops of 


Ey. At preſent it's revenues are ſufficient to 
maintain a maſter, ſixteen fellows, and thirty-one 
ſcholars. 


Chriſt's college, was in part, founded by Henry 


VI. but endowed by Margaret, counteſs of Rich- 
mond, mother to Henry VII. When the firſt men- 
tioned king removed hoſtel, which had been 
8 him by Bingham, and which was called 
God's houſe, to make room for the foundation of 
King's college, he aſſigned to the ſcholars of that 
| hoſtel, an houſe belonging to the monks of Tilſey 


and Denny, who came thither to ſtudy, and called 
it the college of the houſe of God, intending to 
have endowed it for 60 ſcholars, but was pre- 
vented 7 the ſame commotions, which hind ered 


ing King's college, However in the 


his fini 
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year 1506, Margaret above-mentioned, endowed 
this college with revenues, ſufficient to maintain a 


maſter, twelve fellows, and forty-ſeven ſcholars, 


which, at the beginning of the reformation, being 


by ſome thought to allude to Chriſt and the 


twelve Apoſtles, king Edward VI. added a 
thirteenth fellowſhip. This college, ſince the 


erection of the new buildings, is elegant and 


commodious, and now maintains fifteen fellows, 
and fifty ſcholars. N 

St. John's college, a large building containing 
three courts, was founded by the executors of the 


ſame lady Margaret, who in purſuance of her 
will, obtained from the king, the ſite and lands 
belonging to an old hoſpital for eanons regular, 


founded in the year 1134, by Nigellus ſecond 
biſhop of Ely, which hoſpital was by Hugh de 
Balſham, converted into a priory, dedicated to 


St. John, and afterwards by the executors of 
Margaret into a college, called after the ſame 
Saint, the counteſs having endowed it with a re- 


venue ſufficient for the ſupport of a provoſt, 50 
fellows, and 50 ſcholars, but it now maintains 
a maſter, 54 1 and 100 ſcholars. 6 
Magdalen college was at firſt only a hall, con- 
ſiſting of three houſes, and was called Monk's 
hall, becauſe it was .reſorted to by monks, from 
different . monaſteries, but in the year 1510, 


| theſe houſes were purchaſed by Edward Stafford, 


duke. of Buckingham, and converted to the uſe 


of the univerſity, under the name of Buckingham 


college. In the year 1542, Thomas lord Audley 
Jord chancellor of England, endowed this college 


with lands belonging to the priory of the Holy 


Trinity of London, and called it the college of 


St. * Magdalen. The buildings of this col- 
i 


lege with it's revenue were conſiderably —_ 
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by Sir Chriſtopher Wrey, ſome time lord chief 
juſtice of * Before this the revenues 
were only ſufficient to maintain a maſter, five 
fellows, one ſcholar, and three ſervitors, but it 
has now: a maſter, thirteen fellows, and thirty 
fcholars. The college ſtands on the — 
ſide of the river, ſeparated from all the reſt. 
The college, or houſe of St. Michael the arch- 
angel, was founded by Hervey Stanton, canon 
of St. Peter's at Vork, and chanceller of the ex- 
chequer to Edward the Second, in the year 1324. 
This was a regular college, the fellows of it 
taking their degrees in the public ſchools. _ * 
King's Hall was founded and endowed by 
king Henry the Fhird, in the year 1376, and the 
fellows of it alſo took their degrees in the uni- 
verſity as fellows of a college. ON 2 
Phyſwick Hoſtel, or Hall, was the dwelling- 
baouſe of William Phyſwick, Eſq; beadle of the 
univerſity, who converted it into a little Col- 
lege, and. gave it to Gonvil Hall in the year 1393, 
to receive ſuch ſcholars as that houſe could not 
ο , g ˖ o‚ —Tꝙmꝓß ⁰·ãůꝶggſ a | 
The above three ancient Halls, were by Hen- 
ry the Eight, in the year 1546, converted into 
a noble college, which was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and the above king endowed it 
with revenues ſufficient to maintain a provoſt, 
ſixty fellows, forty ſcholars, and ten Almoner 
orators, reſerving to himſelf and his ſucceſſors 
the right of appointing the warden. | Queen 
Mary added to this college a revenue of 3761. 
10s. and in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Nevill 
dean of Canterbury, the eighth maſter of this 
college, expended three thouſand pounds in re- 
pairing and enlarging the old court, and build- 
ing a new one now called Nevill's court. | There 
has been lately 0 library, coped 
9 | 44 7 
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by rows: of pillars. It is of free ſtrone, and is 


ſaid to be one of the nobleſt and moſt elegant 


ſtructures of the kind in the univerſe. There 
are alſo belonging to this college, three Roy- 
al profeſſors, a library keeper, four conducts, 


twenty alms- men and other officers, beſides ſix- 


ty- five fellows, and ninety one ſcholars, which 
at preſent it maintains. „„ 

Sir William Mildmay, who was chancellor 
and treaſurer of the exchequer to queen Eliza- 


beth, in the year 1584, converted a dwelling- 


Houſe (which had been formerly a convent of 


*Dominicans founded in the year 1280 by Alice, 


counteſs of Oxford) into a college dedicated to 


Emanuel, and endowed it for the maintenance 


of a+ maſter, three fellows, and four ſcholars. 
The revenues have been ſince 2 augment. 


ed, for it now maintains a maſter, fourteen fel- 
lows, and fixty ſcholars. It has a very neat cha- 


pel, built by the munificence of archbiſhop dan- 


.croft, Who had formetly-been maſter of the col- 


eee, dou 3ilone 
The Lady Frances Sydney, counteſs-of Suf- 
folk, in the year 1589, left five thouſand pounds 


to build and endow a college for a maſter, ten 


fellows, and twenty ſcholars. The college was 
accordingly built, upon the ſite of a monaſtery 
of Franciſcans, which had been founded by king 
Edward the Firſt, but the fum bequeathed by 


the counteſs, was inſufficient to anſwer the pur- 
poſes of her will, yet her executors, Henry 


Grey, ear] of Kent, and John lord Harrington, 
ſo far made up the deficiency, that the college im- 
mediately received, a maſter, eight fellows, and 
twenty ſcholars. Sir Francis Clerk was after- 
Wards a great benefactor to this college, by mak- 
ing large additions to the buildings, augment- 
ing the old ſcholarſhips, and founding four fel- 


lowſhips - 
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Towſhips and eight ſcholarſhips more; and Sir 
John Brereton left it by will above two thouſand 
pounds. It now maintains a maſter, twelve 
tellaws, and twenty eight ſcholars. 
The ſcholars abovementioned in the preceed- 
ing accounts of the ſeveral colleges, are all upon 
the foundation, beſides which, there are two ſorts 
of ſtudents called fellow commoners, and com- 
moners. The firſt are generally the ſons of the 
nobility and rich gentry, and receive their name 
from. their dining with the fellows ; the commo- 
ners diet with the ſcholars, but both. at their 
own expence. There are alſo a conſiderable 
number of poor ſcholars, called Sizars, who 
wait upon the fellows, ſcholars, and penſioners 
of both ranks, by whom they are in'a great de- 
gree maintained. The number of theſe it is 
impoſſible to aſcertain, being in a ſtate of per- 
petual fluctuation... 1. 185 | 
The univerſity, by a ſpecial grant from Henry 
the Sixth, has. the previlege of printing books 
of every kind at their own preſs. _ 75172 
Euxery College has its own peculiar library, each 
of which is well ſtocked with books, eſpeci- 
ally Trinity and St. John's; beſides theſe, there 
is the univerſity library already- mentioned. Eve- 
ry college has alſo its own chapel as before ob- 
ſerved,. where morning and evening prayer are 
read. The public ſermons are preached at St. 
Mary's on all Sundays and holyday s. 
In 1724, his late majeſty eſtabliſhed a profeſ- 
for of modern hiſtory, and modern language 
in this univerſity, with a ſalary of.. forty pounds 
a year to himſelf, and two perſons under him 
qualified to inſtruct youth in theſe branches of 
learning. Twenty ſcholars are to be nominated 
by the king, each of which are obliged to learn 
3 | __ two 
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two modern languages at leaſt. Dr. Woodward, 
x profeſſor of Greſham College, London, alſo 


left a ſum of money to maintain a profeſſor of 


natural philoſophy, with a proviſion of an hun- 


dred and fifty pounds a year for ever. Dr. Ad- 
dingbroke likewiſe left four thouſand pounds to- 
wards building and furniſhing an hoſpital for the 
cure of poor diſeaſed people, of which charity, 
the maſters and fellows of Catherine Hall are 
truſtees. f | „ OO Ten” 
Pythagoras's ſchool in Cambridge, was the 
dwelling houſe of Merton, founder of a Col- 
lege of that name in Oxford: whence it had its 
name is uncertain; whether a ſociety of gentle- 
men might not meet here, or live here in a Py- 
thagorean manner, not unlike a college life; or 
whether the mathematicks, morals, or other 
philoſophy of Pythagoras, might not have been 
held or taught here, in oppoſition to the ge- 
neral philoſophy of thoſe times, are rather to be 
taken as probable conjectures, than to be ad- 
mitted as certain. It now belongs to Merton 
college abovementioned... 5 
The town of Cambridge is taken notice of in 
Doomſday book, and was then divided into ten 
wards, containing three hundred and eighty ſe- 
ven houſes. After the Conqueror's death, Ro- 
ger de Montgomery deſtroyed it with fire and 
word, to be revenged on William Rufus; in- 
fomuch that the univerſity was entirely aban- 
doned. However king Henry the Firſt beſtowed 
many privileges upon it, exempted it from the 
1 of the ſheriff, and made it a corporation, 
in conſideration of the annual payment of one 
hundred marks into the exchequer, it being the 
fame fum that the ſheriff paid before for the 
profits of the town; he alſo ordered that the 
merchants of the Guild in Cambridge ſhould be 
| — free 
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free from all toll, paſſage, laſtage, portage, and 
ſtallage in all the fairs in his dominions on this 

ſide, and beyond the ſeas. In the Barons wars, 
the outlaws who had taken refuge in the iſle of 
Ely, frequently: plundered — y III. for- 
tified it by a deep ditch on the eaſt ſide of the 
town, which till goes by the name of the king's 


_ ditch; Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in the re- 
bellion againſt king Richard the Second, entered 


the town, and burnt all the records of the uni- 
verſity in the market place... In the reigns of 


William the Firſt and Second, there were a great 


number of Jews here, who continued in the 


town for ſeveral generations. They inhabited 


that part of it. now called the Jewry,. and the 
round church is thought to have been. their ſy- 
| „ DS | 

Hebden, a noted carrier, in the reign of king 
James the Firft, who got a great eſtate, and 
not only relieved the poor of this town, but 
built a public ſchool and conduit in the market- 
place. Milton informs us, that he fell ſick when 
he was forbid to go to London on account of the 


Plague that raged in: that city. There are three 


charity ſchools for teaching above three hundred 


children, fifty of whom are cloathed and main- 
— — aſſiſted by an: eftate left 


by Mr. Wortes, who alſo left money to compleat 
a fine road about four miles in length, from this 
town to Gogmagog hills. Adjoining to the town 
hall, there is a new ſhire hall, built at the ex- 
pence of the county, the market days are Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and there is one fair on 
June 24 for horſes, wood, and earthen ware. 
HBeſides the religious houſes in Cambridge 
abovementioned, to be converted into Colleges, 
there were ſeveral others: as a houſe of mendi-- 
1d | cant. 
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cant friars called Bethlemites, founded in Trum - 
pington ſtreet, about the you 1257: in the ſame 
ſtreet was an houſe and church of Friars de 
penetentia Feſu Chriſti, founded by Henry the 
Third, which continued till the order was ſup- 
preſſed at the council of Lyons in 1307. Some- 
time before the year 1275, a priory of Black- 
friars predicant was founded in this town by di- 
verſe devout people, which was greatly enlarged 
by Alice, widow of Robert de Vere ſecond 
earl of Oxford. Sir Jeffery Pitcheford founded 
an houſe of fryers Heremits of the order of St. 
Auguſtine about the year 1290 in or near the 
Peas market, and the next year ſome white 
canons from Sempringham ſettled themſelves at 
the old chapel of St. Edmund the King, — 
to them by B. fil. Walteri. 
In the reign of William the Firſt, one Pi got, 
A : Norman, founded the monaſtery-of. St. Giles 
in Cambrige, to fulfill the vow of Hagel, his 
wife. It was built near the caſtle, but Pigot and 
his wife both dying before it was finiſhed, it 
went afterwards to decay, and was given to Pa- 
us Peverel, who in conſequence founded the 
monaſtery. of Barnwell. 15 
Cambridge has antiently given the title of earl 
to many illuſtrious perſons, and in the laſt and 
preſent, centuries to ſeveral of the royal family. His 
late majeſty George the Second, was, by queen 
Anne, created marquis and duke of Cambridge, 
when he was electoral prince of Brunſwick and 
Lunenburgh, on November 9, 1706. Fo. 
John Cheke, a learned and ingenious writer 
of the Sixteenth century, was born at Cam- 
bridge on the ſixteenth of June 1514, and edu- 
cated at St. John's College in that univerſity, 
where he became profeſſor of Greek, and main- 
1 a es and ſucceſsful * with Dr. 
| Gardener 
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Gardener, biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning 
the pronunciation of the Greek tongue. In 
1544, he was ſent for to court, and appointed 
jointly with Sir Anthony Cooke, preceptor to 
prince Edward; and he is likewiſe ſaid to have 
had ſome ſhare in the education of the princeſs: 
Elizabeth. Upon the acceſſion of his royal pu- 
pul, king Edward the Sixth, he received: the ho- 
nour of knighthood, together with a large tract 
of lands; and was afterwards conſtituted one of 
the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. About the 
ſame time he tranſlated the communion-book 
into Latin, in order to enable Peter the Martyr, 
who did not underſtand Engliſh, to paſs his 


judgment upon that performance. On the death 


of king Edward, his zeal for the proteſtant re- 
ligion induced him to adhere to the party of the 
lady Jane Grey, to whom, during her ſhort 


reign, he acted as ſecretary. But, upon the ac- 


ceſſion of queen Mary, he was ſtripped of his 
poſſeſſions, and obliged to take refuge in a fo- 
reign country. lo Þ nf: yore: 

e lived ſome time at Straſburg, and in 1556 pro- 
poſed going to Bruſſels in order to meet his wife, 
who had come ſo far in her way to him; but, be- 
fore he ſet out he conſulted Aſtrology, in which 
he was at once very ſkilful and very credulous. 
He received, as he imagined, a favourable anſwer, 


but his art on this occaſion unhappily deceived . 


him. He was ſeized on the road, unhorſed in 
an inftant, blind-folded, bound, and thrown 
into a waggon, conveyed to the neareſt harbour, 
put on board a ſhip under hatches, and brought 
to the tower of London, where he was commit- 
ted to cloſe cuſtody. He found in a little time, 
that all theſe hardſhips were impoſed on him, on 


account of his religion. Though firmly attach 


ed to the reformed doctrine, he was not endued 
i 1 8 wit 
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with the ſpirit of a martyr. He renounced” the 


proteſtant faith, embraced the Catholic, and 
recovered his eſtate ; but repenting ſoon after of 


the ftep he had taken, he was overwhelmed with 


fuch a "load of ſorrow and remorſe, as put a pe- 
.riod to his life September 13, 1557, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. He wrote many e, 


and tranſlated more. 


Jeremy Taylor, biſhop of Downe and Con- 


nor, in Ireland, one of the moſt learned divines 
and ingenious writers of the laſt century, was 


born at Cambridge, and educated in the univer- 
ſity of that place. Having taken his degrees, 
and entered into orders,. he became chaplain to 


arehbiſhop Laud, rector of Uppingham, and 


chaplain. in ordinary to king Charles the Firſt. 
During the civil war, he behaved with invincible 
alty. And after the murder of his Sovereign 


1 he retired, firſt into Wales, and then into Ire- 
land. Upon the reſtoration of king Charles the 


Second, he was raiſed to the united ſees of 
Downe and Connor in Ireland, ſworn a priv 
Eouncellor for that kingdom, bad the n. 
tration of the biſhoprick of Dromore, and was 


elected ———— of the univerſity of Dub- 


lin. He died Auguſt 13, 1667, and was inter- 
red in the church of Dromore. His works are 


numerous, and greatly eſteemed, particularly 
his Du#or Dubituntium. 


HorninGsEA, near Cambridge, was early in 
the Saxon times noted for a monaſtery founded 


there, but it was never rebuilt after it was de- 


Kroyed, together with many others, by the Danes. 
 BARNWELL, is a village ſomewhat more than 


- a mile north-weſt of Cambridge, and is only re- 


markable for its abbey built by St, Payne or Pa- 
ganus Pavarel, ſtandard bearer to Robert, duke 


1 Normandy in the Holy war, but we have no 


account 
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account when it came to decay. The above 
Paganus built the abbey or monaſtery upon his 
having St. Giles in Cambridge given to him, as 
we have already noticed: he endowed' it for ſix 
canons regular; dedicated it to St, Giles and St. 
Andrew, and erected near it an handſome church. 
As the revenues were afterwards enlarged, the 
number of canons was encreaſed to thirty, who 
had the power of chooſing their own prior with 

the patron's leave and approbation. It was valu- 
ed at the diſſolution at 2561. 11s. 10d. per ann. 

Not far from hence is a very handſome caufe- 


way, which runs about three miles on the road 
to Newmarket ; it was made by Henry Hervey, 


doctor of laws, at a very great expence. This 
_ cauſeway was called Fleam, or Flight-bank ; 
but of late ſeven miles Dyke, becauſe it is rec- 
koned to be ſo far diſtant from Newmarket. It 
begins on the eaſt ſide of the Cam, paſſes by 
Fen Ditton, and ſo on between great Wilbra- 


ham and Fulborn, reaching as far as Balſham, 


already taken notice of. 
But we muſt not leave Barnwell, without ob- 
ſerving, that on the eighth of September 1727, 
a moſt melancholy accident happened in that 
village, where about an hundred and twenty 
perſons were burnt or ſuffocated, by a fire that 
broke out in a large thatched barn, where they 
were in the heighth of exhibiting a_puppet-ſhew. 
It happened that the barn was ſet on fire wilful- 
ly, by a fellow who had been refuſed. entrance, 
without paying, by the people of the ſhew, who, 
In revenge, ſet fire to an heap of hay and ftraw, 
which ſtood cloſe to the barn. Six perſons on- 


ly eſcaped with life, and amongſt the ſufferers 
were ſeveral young ladies of fortune, and many 


| little boys and En As individuals could not 
be diſcovered, being reduced to one undiſtin- 


„ 


guiſhable 
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bodies being half conſumed and totally disfigured, 
a large hole was dug in the church-yard, and all 
were promiſcuouſly interred together. The fate 
of the execrable perpetrator of this villainy we 
do not find recorded. . | 
About a mile to the eaſt of Barnwell, is STUR- 
BRLDGE, a village, which as well as the former, 
is in the road to Newmarket, and received its 
name from the little brook Stour or Sture, 
which runs by it. In this village was an hoſpital 
for lepers, called St. Mary Magdalen's, leaſed 
by king Henry the Eighth, at the diſſolution, to 
the town of Cambridge. This village is ren- 
dered remarkable by having near it the greateſt 


begins on the eighth of September, and is held 
in a corn field, about half a mile ſquare, which. 
at that time is covered with booths, built 
in regular rows, in the manner of ſtreets, which 
are called by the name of many ſtreets in Lon- 
don, as Cheapſide, Cornhill, the Poultry, &c. 
to diſtinguiſh them from each other. Among. 


facture, but taverns, eating-houſes, coffee-houſes, 


puppet-ſhows, drolls, legerdemain, monſters, 
and wild beaſts. There is here alſo an area of 
about an hundred yards ſquare, called the Dud- 


dery, where the clothiers unload, and in this 
of an hundred thouſand pounds in a week; and 
the manufacturers of Norfolk, Eſſex, and Suf- 
folk, generilly lay out ſixty-thouſand pounds in 


s, amount to a prodigious ſum, and hops 


kin gdom 


guiſhable heap of mangled bones and fleſh, the 


fair in all his majeſty's dominions. This fair 


theſe beoths, are not only ſhops and warehouſes 
for almoſt every kind of commodity and manu- 


muſick-houſes, buildings for the exhibition of 


place woollen goods have been fold to the amount 


wool. The ironmongers wares and upholſterers 


to ſtill more, the price of which all over the 
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kingdom is 2 ſettled at this fair, and 
| large com miſſions are negotiated for all parts of 
Great Britain. The laſt day is appropriated to 
the ſale of horſes, and to horſe and foot-races. 
The heavy goods from London are brought by 
ſea to Lynn in Norfolk, whence they are con- 
veyed in barges up the Ouſe to the Cam, and ſo 
to the fair. The concourſe of people, whom 
buſineſs and amuſement concur to bring to this 
fair, which continues a fortnight, is ſo great, 
that not only Cambridge, but all the neighbour- 
ing towns. and villages are full, and the very 
barns and ſtables are converted into drinking- 
rooms and lodgings for the meaner ſort of peo- 
. More than fifty hackney-coaches from 
London have been frequently found plying at 
this place, and even wherries have been brought 
in waggons from the Thames, to row people up 
and down the Cam. But notwithſtanding the 
econcourſe of people, and the multiplicity of 
buſineſs, there is very ſeldom any confuſion. 


or diſorder, by which either life or property is 


+ 


endangered, a court of juſtice being every day 
| held hy the magiſtrates of Cambridge, who pro- 
ceed in a ſummary way, and with ſuch diligence 
and ſteadineſs, that the fair in many reſpects, 
reſembles a well ordered city. But both this and. 
all the other fairs are much leſs reſorted to, than 
they were formerly. _ „ % o a4 ares. 

ANGLESEA ABBEY, ſeven miles north eaſt af 
Cambridge, received its name from a. priory of 
Auguſtine canons, founded, according to Speed, 
by Richard de Clare, though Turner affirms it 
was by his kinſwoman Elizabeth de Burgo, and 
others ſay, by king Henry the Firſt, perhaps 
they might all at different times be benefactors 
to it It was dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin 
and. St. Nicholas, and there were at the diſſolu- 
„ | 8 tion 
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tion, eleven canons in it, the annual revenue 
deing eſtimated at 17H. 48. 6d. 


- GrrAT WILBRAHAM lies about a mile ant 
an half to the ſouthward of the ſame road to. 
"Newmarket, about eight miles from Cambridge, 

and fix to the ſouth-weſt of Newmarket. It 


Was —— called Vilburgbam, and was the 


_ of the barons L*Ifle de Rubeo Monte, or 


— ä — of whom John lord Liſle was one of 


ſt knights of the garter. Fhere was at this 


* —8 an habitation of knights templars, which 
with their other eſtates came afterwards to be 


poſſeſſed by the Knights of St. John of J eru- 
ale. 


SWAFFHAM BoLBec, A village a mile out of 


the ſame road to the north, and about four miles. 


ſouth· weſt by weſt of Newmarket, Had a bene- 
dictine nunnery founded before the time of king 


Janpe and dedicated to St. Mary by one of the 
olbecs. There was in it at the diſſolution, a 


prioreſs and eight nuns, whoſe revenue amount- 


ed to 40l. 1os. 8d. per ann. 
Fifteen miles to the eaſtward of Cambeidge, i is 


"NEwMARKET, which conſiſts of one long ſtreet, 


only the ſouth fide of which is in this county, 


the other part being in Suffolk, On the Cam- 


bridge ſide is a chapel of eaſe to the neighbouring 
pariſh of Ditton, but the pariſh church-and the 
market are in Suffolk. It has two charity 


ſchools, one for twenty boys, and the other for 
twenty girls; is a great thoroughfare town, 
neatly built, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
races held twice a year on th 


e heath in its neigh- 


bourhood, called the Eaſter and October meet- 
_ ngs, to which the principal nobility and gentry 
generally reſort, as well as many gamblers, 
pick - pockets, and others of the fraternity. The 
RE gives two. plates every year, each of 100). 

: pounds 
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| pounds value, to encourage the breeding of light 
horſes, King Charles the Second had a palace 
| here, where he generally reſided during the 
races, and in our times the company has greatly 
increaſed ſince the races were honoured Yo the 
frequent preſence of his late Royal Highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland. This town, in — reign 
of Edward the Third, gave name to Thomas 
of Newmarket, biſhop of Carliſle, who was ſo. 
_ troubleſome to Henry "the Fourth. Newmarket 
has a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, name- 
ly, on Whit-Tueſday and October 28, for 
horſes and ſheep. It is fifteen miles weſt of Bu- 
ry in Suffolk, and ſixty one miles north by eaſt of 
London. At Stetchworth, near Newmarket, 
2 was in the year 1763 a remarkable inſtance 
f the wonderfu K increaſe. of wheat, ' In the 
| —_ of one Mr. Fleming, a ſingle grain of 
wheat was ſown, or planted, in July 1762, the 
ſlalks . from which, being gathered in 
Auguſt 1763, yielded 2733 ears, containing 
92174 grains. | 
At BURWBELL, or BuRNWELL near Newmar- 
ket heath, was a caftle in the reign of king Ste- 
phen, at the ſiege of which, Jeoffry of Mande- 
Ville, ear] of Eflex, loſt his life,. being ſhot 
through the head with an arrow ; but there are 
now no remains of it. bY 
At CHIPPENHAM, a village, 3 four 
miles north of Newmarket, was a preceptory of 


knights .hoſpitalers, ſubordinate to their great 


| houſe in London, the manor being Foun them 
by William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex, in 
13 It was uſed as a country-houſe for their 


5 Gol and was valued at 331. 6s. 8d. per annum. 


= KIRTLING, KiRTLIDGE, or CATLIDGE, in 
Cheveley hundred, about two miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Newmarket, | is chiefly remarkable for 

IR 


= +> - Moe ef 


having been the ſeat of the noble family of North, 
2 to the earls of Guilford. Camden 
thinks it was here the . Synod was held, 
Anno 977, when the c had that mighty 
_ conteſt about the celebration of Eaſter. | 
About a mile from the London road to New- 
market, and ſeven to the ſouth eaſt of Cambridge, 
i BALSHAM, a village remarkable for the great 
value of it's rectory, in the gift of the Charter- 
houſe, London, and near it thoſe hills begin to 
riſe, commonly known by the name of Gogma- 
gog hills; hence by ſome authors they are termed 
the pleaſant mountains of Balſnam. On the 
top of theſe hills are the remains of a fort, or 
rather a camp, which has three ramparts, and two 
grafts, It is very large, fomewhat circular; 
and the diameter is at leaſt 246 paces, It is un- 
certain whether it was btiilt by the Romans, 
Britons, or Danes. Near this camp runs a Ro- 
man highway, from the brow of the hill ſouth- 
ward; Horſley affirms*-it pbints towards Grant- 
cheſter, but Dr. Gale aſſerts, it points directly 
to Cambrid At this place was born Hugh of 
Balſham, bi op of Ely, in the reign of Edward 
F. who was a great benefactor to the church of 
— and founder of Peterhouſe college, Cam- 
ridge. | 
Lixror, i is a ſmall town on the confiries of 
Eſſex, in the road from Cambridge to Bury, in 
Suffolk; a Roman way falls here into the Icening 
ſtreet. It has a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, 0 on Holy Thurſday, and Auguſt 
30, chiefly for horſes. There was at this place 
an Alien priory, - ſubordinate to the abbey of St. 
acutus de Ind la, in Brittany, before the time 


of Henry III. It was ſeized by the crown, during 
the French wars, and was valued, at the ſuppret- 


There 


ſion, at * 88. od. * ann. ; 
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There was alſo at Bereham in this pariſh,” a 
priory of crouched or croſſed Friars, in the time 
of Edward I. which was a cell to Welnetham in 
Suffolk, and Welnetham was ſubordinate to the 
S great houſe of the order in London. | 
* Cagrie Canes: is a ſmall village, ſituated 
at the ſouth eaftern extremity of the county, 
about four miles nearly eaſt from Linton. The 
Caſtle here, of the remains of which an engraved 
view is given with this work, was the ſeat of 
Vere earl of Oxford; to whom it was given by 
king Henry I. together with the place of great 

chamberlain of England, to deſcend in the fa- 
mily. The tower Sad: outward hall, built with 
bricks, are all that remain of the ancient caſtle. 
It is now, together with the advowſon of the 
rectory, in the", poſſeſſion of the Charterhouſe, 
London. Ar bog 

At eee eight 5 ſouth eaſt of 
Cambridge, i is one of thoſe long and large ditches 
commonly called F ad dach thought to have 
been caſt up by the Eaſt Angles, with vaſt la- 
bour and 1 to defend themſelves againſt 
the incurſions of the Mercians, who had often 
invaded their country, and ravaged all before 
them. This dyke runs north eaſt by Hilderſhamg 
and Horſe-heatk, being in length, about five 
miles; and another culled: Brent ditch, runs 
from Milbern to Fulmore, or Foulmere, This 
laſt is in the road from London to Cambridge, 
from which it lies nine miles ſouth. In the 
ſtone quarries about it, are found large quantities 
of the ſtone called Pyrites, ſuch as they make 
copperas with at Deptford. Dr. Stukely informs 
us, that this great ditch runs from Royſton to 
Balſham. 7 
Sauer, on the borders of Huntingdda+ 
1 and in the road from Bedford to Cambrid ge, 
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is remarkable for being the birth place of 


William Purchaſe, lord mayor of London, in 


1497, who converted Moorhelds into pleaſant 
walks, which were before almoſt impaſſable. It 


is 30 miles eaſt of Bedford, and 15 weſt of Cam- 
bridge. The rectory is a ſine cure, in the gift 
of Merton college, Oxford, but the patronage | 


of the vicarage is in the biſhop of Ely. 
LoNnG STow, is on the borders of Huntingdon- 
hire, almoſt four miles ſouth of Caxton, and is 
ſeated about two miles to the weſt of the road 
from Royſton to Caxton. About the time of 
Henry III. an hoſpital for poor ſiſters was founded 
here by the vicar of the pariſh (though it is now 
a rectory) for poor ſiſters, and dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin. e 35 54 
CaxToON is a ſmall town on the road from 
Royſton to Huntingdon, ſeven miles to the 
north eaſt of Huntingdon, twelve ſouth of Roy- 
ſton, and ten weſt of Cambridge. The Her- 
men ſtreet, a Roman road from Arington and 
Holm, goes through this place to Papworth. It 
is a poſt town, feated on a clayey ſoil, and well 
. furniſhed with Inns. It has a market on Tueſ- 
days, and two fairs, namely, on May 5, and 
ctober 12, both for pedlars ware. Matthew 
aris, the hiſtorian, was born here, as was alſo 
William Caxton, the firſt who practiſed the 
noble art of printing in this kingdom, and who 


had his ſirname from this place; he died in the 


year 1486. N 
SwWAVESEV, on the borders of Huntingdon- 
ſhire, about four miles S. E. of St. Ives, had, 
about the time of the conqueſt, a cell of Bene- 
dictines belonging to the abbey of St. Sergius 
and Briocus, at Angiers, which was ſold to the 


priory of St. Anne, near Coventry, by the French 


_ abbot, 


% 
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abbot, by licence from Richard II. during the 
French wars. a i 

At ELTEsLEY, ſometimes called ELLESLET 
and ELSLEY, Ingen the borders of the county, 
about 12 miles weſt of Cambridge, in the road te 
St. Neots, there was an old nunnery which was 
deſtroyed at the conqueſt and never rebuilt. 
Having given a. view of the principal pla- 
ces, on, or near the roads, on the ſouth eaſt 
and weſt ſides of Cambridge, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the north, | 3 

Ak BURY, or ARBOROUGH is a mile north of 
Cambridge; there are here the remains of a. 
Roman camp, of very conſiderable extent, and 
of a figure inclining to a ſquare. It is oppoſite. 
to the camp already mentioned to be ſituated on 
Gogmagog hills, which ſome think was a Britiſn 
camp, intended as a check to that of the Romans 
at Arborough. At this laſt place, many Roman 
coins have been, from time to time, found; and 
among the reſt, one having the head of Rome 
on one ſide, and Caſtor and Pollux on the reverſe, 
on horſeback. | 5 4. 

Near this place is CHESTERTON, which gives 
name to the hundred, and probably, derives 
it's own name from the camp at Arborough. _ 

DExNV, a village about eight miles north of 
Cambridge, and a mile to the weſt of the road 
from Cambridge to Ely, is chiefly remarkable 
for a religious houſe, which long flouriſhed here. 
It was at firſt founded in the year 4160, for Bene- 
diftine monks, (ſubordinate to the abbey of Ely) 
by Robert, Chamberlain to Conan duke of Bri- 
tain and Richmond, who afterwards became a 
a monk himſelf, and Aubrey Picot. Theſe monks 
were ſucceeded in the next century by Templars, 
and in the year 1341, Maria de Sano Paulo, 


conyerted this houſe into a nunnery of the m_ 
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of St. Clare, and dedicated it to St. James and 
St. Leonard, though ſome ſay, it was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and St. Clare. She alſo 
annexed the advowſon of the abbey of Minoreſſeg 
at Water Beech in this neighbourhood, founded 
by the lady Dionyſia de Montes Caneſio, in the 
year 1293, and by licence from king Edward III. 
tranſlated the nuns to this houſe. It's annual 
value at the diſſolution was 1721. 88. 3d. +. at 
which time there were in it 25 nuns. This Mary 
de Sancto Paulo of whom we have already made 
mention, in our account of Pembroke college, 
in Cambridge, is ſaid to have lived 60 years after 
the fatal accident of her huſband being killed on 
his wedding day, in a tournament, ſtill preſerving 
the memory of her lord, and devoting her whole 
life to acts of piety and munificence. She at 
length died in a good old age, being buried in 
the above- mentioned abbey of Denny, between 
the choir of the ſeculars and nuns, anda marble 
tomb was erected over her grave. 
On leaving the road from Cambridge to Ely, 
and turning between two and three miles to the 
eaſt, you come to the village of Roacn, or 
Rock, which lies ten miles north eaſt of Cam- 
bridge, and twelve ſouth eaſt of Ely. It had a 
market which is now diſcontinued, but it has 
{ill a fair on Rogation Monday for horſes. Near 
this place begins another fortification or ditch 
with a rampart, which is called the Devils Dyke, 
becauſe the common people would have it be a 
work of the devil, others call it Roach Dyke 
becauſe it begins near this town, and runs ſeveral 
miles over — heath, ending near Low- 
lidge in Suffolk. It is uncertain who was the 
contriver of this mighty work; for ſome attribute 
it to Canute, and others to St. Edmund; becauſe 
William of Malmſbury calls it St. * 
| | | | 7 yke. 
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Dyke. It was certainly the boundary of the 
kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, and made to p 
vent the incurſions on — fide. | 
Three miles and a half farther to the north 
and three miles from the road to Ely, lies 
Wickzx, where was an houſe which lady 
3 Baffingburn, gave with ſeveral parcels of 
Jand, to Spinney-abbey, mentioned in the next ar- 
ticle, u n condition that ſeven poor old men 
ſhould * maintained in it, with the allowance 


to each of one farthjag loaf, one herring, and 


one pennyworth of ale every day; ; and thr̃ee ells 
of Anif, one woollen garment, one pair of 
ſioes, . two hundred dry. turf every year. In 
the church belonging te this pariſh, was interred 
the body of Oliver Cromwell's ſecond fon, com- 


F monly called Henry lord Cromwell. 


SPIN NEY ABBEY, lies nearly welt of Wicken, 


about a mile and an half diſtant, near a mile to 


the caſt of the road to Ely, and ſomewhat more 
than two miles ſouth-weſt of Soham. There 
was here a priory for three canons regulars of the 
order of St. Auguſtine. Sir Hugh de Malabiſe, 
who married the lady of the manor, built and en- 
dowed it in the reign of Henry III. It was de- 
dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin and the holy Croſs, 
and in 1449 was united to the cathedral. monaſ— 


of Ely. 
voy 6 nar isa village ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Ely, 
and five miles weſt of the road leading to that city. 


In the year 1594, ſeveral pieces of antiquity were 


found here by ſome huſbandmen, as they were 
plowing. The plow-ſhare brought up ſeveral} 
{mall ancient coins, together with a thin plate of 
lead ; upon which, one of the labourers thr uſting 
his hand into the earth, which was of a light 
nature, found three thin plates of ſilver, of a eireu- 


lar ſhape, about ſix inches in diameter, two of 


N them 


+ 
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tmem were locked together by a ſmall rivet paſſi ng 
through their centers. We have here under 
given the repreſentation of one of theſe plates, 
Which has a Dano-Saxon inſcription round it, 


a 


very ſlightly engraved: 


This inſcription, the firſt three words excepted, 
which are not underſtood, is in Engliſh.to this 
O Lord, Lord, him always defend, who carry- 
.eth me about with bim: grant him whatever he de- 
„ [3 
This infcription ſhews it to have been a charm, 
and the knots and figures on the reverſe are alſo 
ſuppoſed to be magical, There were alfo found 
with tacſe plates, ſome large rings of gold, ſup- 
poſed to be the treaſure of ſome noble 1 i 
. 3 who 
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3 had retired in time of war for ſafety, into 
this fenny country. 

- WicaFosD, lies between Se and Ely 
about two miles ſouth-weſt of the latter; it is 
only remarkable for giving name to the hundred 
in which it ſtands. 

The city of El v is ſituated Sn miles 
north of Cambridge, ninety ſix north by eaſt of 
London, twenty three north-eaſt of Hunting- 
don, and the ſame diſtance north-weſt of St. 
Edmund's-Bury It is ſuppoſed to derive its 
name either from the great number of Eels, with 
which the country abounds, or from Heiys, a 
Saxon word, ſignifying willows. There 8 
cent country takes the name of the iſle of EIy, 
from this city. Though it ſtands on a riſing 
ground it is. not well inhabited, on account bf 
the moiſt and unhealthy air from the fens. The 
chief ſtreet is the only one that is paved, the 
reſt being very dirty; yet it is full of ſprings, 
and though the wells which are frequent, are 
bricked up about two feet in height, yet they 
generally overflow, forming a little ſtream, which 
runs down the hill. This city is antient, but 
neither beautiful nor populous; the principal 
buildings in it, are the cathedral, and the biſhop's 
palace. The church is four hundred feet long, 
and has a tower at the weſt end about two hun-' 
drel feet high; it has alſo a lofty cupola, which 
has a fine effect, and is ſeen at a great diſtance.” 
„ When this cupula had not been built above one 
hundred years-it fell down, but it was ſoon re- 
built as it now ſtands, by biſhop Hotham. The 
5 weſtern part of the church 114 the ſteeple, as 
3 high as the battlements, were built by Jeffery 
Ridal, the third biſhop; the choir and the cus 
pula, which fell as abovementioned, were built 


by. Hugh Norwold the eighth bi iſnop. St. Mary's. 
| N 2 chapel, 
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chapel, under the northern part of the church, 
was erected by Simon Montacute, ſucceſſor to 
*biſhop Hotham ; and biſhop Norwood built the 
palace, and covered it with lead, but the form of 
it, owing to frequent reparations and alterations, 


is now greatly different from what it then was. 


On the ſouth ſide of the church is an high round 


mount, now the ſite of a windmill, but for 
what purpoſe it was firſt raiſed is uncertain. _ 


It is ſuppoſed that a religious ſociety was 


originally founded here by Ethelreda, one of the 


daughters of king Ina, who was firſt married to 
Tombert, prince of this country, and after his 
death, to Egfrid king of Northumberland, about 
the year 673. The royal foundreſs became the 
Arſt abbeſs, the church was dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin, and monks and nuns lived toge- 
ther as was the, cuſtom in thoſe early times. 
This ſociety became famous, and continued till 
the country was ravaged, and all the religious 
houſes deſtroyed by Hubba in 870. The church 
and buildings were, however, ſoon repaired by a 
few monks who eſcaped the laughter, and lived 
under the government of provoſts or arch- 
prieſts, as ſeculars, till the year 970, when the 
whole monaſtery was rebuilt with great magnifi- 


cence by Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
jointly, with king Edgar, endowed it, and once 


more introduced an abbot and regular clergy, 


ee it 10 St. Peter and St. Ethelreda 


or mm In the year 4108 the ſee of a new 
biſhoprick, taken out of that of Lincoln, was 


* eſtabliſhed here; the manor of Spaldwic, being 


given by king Henry I. to the biſhops of Lincoln, 
to make them in ſome ſort amends for the loſs of 
Cambridgeſhire and this iſle. The bifhop govern- 
ed the monaſtery, and the revenue was divided 
between him and the prior and monks, At the diſ- 

| | ſolution - 
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ſwlution the ſhare of the biſhop was valued at- 
21341. 188. 6d. and the convent's ſhare at 10841. 
s. gd. A prior, and more than thirty 
monks of the Benedictine order, then ſurrendered 
it, and king Henry the Eighth placed here 
a dean and eight ſecular canons or prebends, 
with vicars, lay-clerks, choriſters, a ſchoolma- 
ſter, uſher, and twenty eight king's ſcholars, to 
whom he granted the ſite of the monaſtery, and 
great part of the lands. The firſt biſhop of Ely 
was Hervy, who had been before ejected by the 
Welch from the ſee of Bangor, he purchaſed: 
many fair and valuable eſtates for the uſe of the 
chureb, made the way from Exning to Ely, about- 
fix miles through the Fens, and obtained for 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors, many privileges and 
immunities of the king, inſomuch that the bi- 
ſhops from the time of Henry the Firſt, to Henry 
the Eighth, had allithe rights of counts pala- 
tine, having power to appoint a judge to hear 
and determine all cauſes within the iſle, to hold 
aſſizes, goal delivery, and quarter ſeſſions of 
the peace for the liberty, and had a bailiff and 
under bailiff for the execution of all proceſſes 
jſſued from their courts. But moſt of thefe 
rights are now taken away, though the biſhop is- 
fill chief magiſtrate of the city, which ſends 
no members to parliament, and in that particu- 
lar, differs from every other city in the kingdom. 
There were formerly in Ely two hoſpitals, 
probably maintained out of the epiſcopal revenue, 
one of which was dedicated to- St. John the 
Baptiſt, and the other to St. Mary Magdalen, 
but about the year 1249, they were united by 
biſhop Norwold, and managed by ſome of the 
monks for the ſpace of two hundred and eighteen- 
years, after which, biſhop Gray made one of 
his ſecular chaplains maſter or warden. It was 
| + | | at 
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at the ſurrender valued 251. 5s. 3d. per annum, 
and was by queen Elizabeth granted to Clare- 
Hall in Cambridge. It has at preſent a free 
. fchooj, and two Guy”, ſchools. A market is 
held here weekly on Saturdays, and there are 
two fairs annually, namely, on Holy Thurſday, 
for horſes, and on the Thurſday in the week that 
St. Luke's day falls in, which is on October 18, 
for horſes, cheeſe, and hops. 15 05 „ 
_  DowpHan, is a village two miles north-weſt 
of Ely, but is only remarkable for the ſeat of 
the biſhop, and a park adjoining thereto, 
In the road from Ely to St. Edmund's-Bury, 
is SOHAM, a ſmall town, five miles from Ely, on 
the borders of Suffolk, on the eaſt fide of the 
river Cam, and near a large fen, which was for- 
merly dangerous for paſſengers, but there is now 
a cauſeway made over it. This place is ſaid to 
have been a biſhop's ſee, under the Eaſt Angles, 
and there are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of a large 
church, which was demoliſhed by the Danes, 
who burnt it, together with a conſiderable number 
of the inhabitants, which they had driven into it. 
The free ſchool is converted into a charity ſchool 
for upwards of one hundred boys. This town has a 
{mall market on Saturdays, and one fair on 
April 28, for cows and horſes. It is twenty three 
miles weſt dy north of Bury; twenty three eaſt 
of Huntingdon, forty three weſt of Ipfwich, 
and ſixty eight north by eaſt of London. 
At Forpnan,- about four miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Soham, and in the road to Bury, was a 
ſmall convent of Gilbertine canons, founded by 
Robert de Fordham, and dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Mary Magdalen. King Henry the Third 
gave them the church, and the above-mentioned 
ir Hugh Malabiſe, was a conſiderable _ 
| e i] CLOF 
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to 401. 13s. 4d. per annum. ory 
- IsELHAM, between three and four miles to- 
the north-eaſt of Soham, had a priory, which 
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factor. Its revenue at the ſuppreſſion amounted- 
bf e 


like that at Linton already mentioned, was a cell 


to the abbey of St. Jacutus in Brittany, and was 
valued at the diſſolution at 10l. 13s. 4d. per ann. 


Fifteen miles north weſt of Ely, and eighteen 


north of Huntingdon, ſtands MERSH or MARSH, 
which is an inconſiderable town, with a ſmall market 


on Fridays, and two fairs annually, namely, on 
Whit-Monday for houſhold goods, and October 
27 for cheeſe. A road extends from hence thro” 


the fens to Cambridge. The church is only a 
_ Chapel of eaſe to Doddington, When a road 


was making from this place to Wiſbich, two 


urns were found by the workmen, in one of 


which were bones and aſhes, in the other were 
about three hundred pieces of ſilver coin, no 


two of which were perfectly alike, yet all by their 
date appeared to be above two thouſand years old. 


Wi1sricn, the moſt conſiderable town in the 


iſle of Ely, is eighteen miles north weſt by north. 
of the city of Ely, and eighty-eight north by 


eaſt of London. It is well built and populous,. 
has a good public hall, and an epiſcopal palace 
belonging to the biſhop of Ely. The conveni- 


ence of. water carriage procures it a great inter-- 
courſe of trade with London, to which in the be- 


ginning of the reign of George the Firſt, it 


ſent annvally upon an average 52,500 quarters of 


oats, looo tons of oils, and about 8000 firkins- 


of butter. William the Conqueror built a caſtle 
here to defend the country from the Ely out- laws, 


but in the year 1236, all the land, and the people 


about this town were drowned, by a tempeſtuous 
inundation from the ſea. Cardinal Moreton, 
biſhop of Ely, rebuilt the caſtle with bricks, and 
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.in the time of queen Elizabeth, it was made uſe 
of as a priſon for the confinement. of ſuch Po- 
” Fan. prieſts as conſpired againſt the government. 
For the increaſe of trade, the ſame biſhop drew 
;a-ſtrait ditch or drain through: the fenny country, 
ealled the New Leam. I his town has a large 
market on Saturdays, and ſix fairs, namely, on 
Saturday and Monday before Palm Sunday for 
hemp and flax, on Monday before Whitſunday 
for horſes, on Saturday before the ſame, for 
hemp and flax; on July 25 for horſes, and on 

x" 1, and 28, for hemp and flax. | 
There was, before the year 1343, at Wiſbich, 
an hoſpital dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and 
at Newton in the neighbourhood, in the chapel: 
of St. Mary Super Coſteram Maris there was a 
large chantry, founded in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, by Sir John Colville, conſiſting of a: 
warden and ſeveral: chaglains, which was parti- 
.cularly excepted: im the act of diſſolution, the 
lands being annexed to the rectory of Newton. 
At Leverington, not far from Newton, was alſo 
an old hoſpital, long ſince decayed,” and the re- 

venue ſwallowed up. VV 
At ELM, near Wiſpich, an urn full of braſs 
money was dug up, about the year 1713, not far 
from a tumulus, of which the common people 
have ſtrange notions, affirming they frequently 
ſee a light upon it in dark winter nights: the 
coins were of the later emperors; and there is, 
ſays Dr. Stukeley, a piece of high ground near 
the ſame place, where buildings have been erected. 
At UrwEII, formerly called Mirmaud, about 
ix miles ſouth-eaſt of Wiſbich, and in its hun- 
dred (though in the dioceſe of Norwich) there 
was a ſmall cell of Gilbertines, given by Ri- 
chard de Hauville, in the time of Richard the Firſt, 
or John, as a cell to Sempringham. It _ ” 
| 7 0 ued 
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- Ined at 101; 7s. 7d; per annum. There is held 
at this place one annual fair, on Auguſt the fe-- 


ond; Tor horkes,.. © 4 
At PuxiliN, not far from Upwvell, there was 


a ſmall priory, but by whom founded, or at what: 


period, is not certainly known. 1 

CngArrERIS is a village near Gaiter's bridge, 
ten miles welt of Ely, in the fens. There was 
at this place a Benedictine nunnery, founded to- 
the honour of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, by Alf 
wien wife of Ethelſtan earl of the Eaſt Angles, 
and nurſe to king Edgar about the year 980. It 
was a few years afterwards farther endowed by 
Ednothus, abbot of Ramſay, who was made bi- 
| ſhop of Dorcheſter, but was murdered by the 


Danes in 1016. Henry the Firſt annexed this 


abbey to the church of Ely, and it was valued" 
at the diſſolution at 971. 3s. 4d: per annum. 

T RORNEY, is a ſmall town feated in the north⸗ 
weſt part of the county, fourteen miles to the 
fouth weſt of Wiſbich, and twenty north weſt of 
Ely, in the fens, near Catwater river: Its prin- 
cipal glory was its magnificent ahbey, the church 
of which is now made parochial. This abbey 
was founded originally by Saxulp the firſt abbot. 
of Peterborough, but in- the year 870 the houſe 
was deſtroyed by the Danes, and the prior and ſe- 
veral Anchorites were then murdered; it was, 


however, refounded in a more noble manner in- 
the year 9/2, by St. Ethelwold, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter for Benedictine monks, and dedicated to- 
St. Mary and St. Botolph. King: Edgar, in 


9733 granted to-it ſeveral lands and privileges. 


The abbot of this houfe was mitred, and of 
courſe fat in the houfe of lords. Its principal 


benefactors, were Nigellus, biſhop: of Ely. 
William Peveril, ſeveral of the Beauchamps, 


Henry de Merch, William de Albenes, Brito, 


N 5 | Truſtron. | 
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Phoſe benefactions were confirmed by the bull ef 


Pope Alexander, dated 1162. This is the place 
3 William of Malmſbury, ſo early as the 


= days of St. Etheldreda, deſcribed. as a terreſtrial 


paradiſe. The revenues of this abbey, were, at 
the diſſolution, valued at 4111. 128. 11d. per ann. 
The church, which is ſtill remaining, and of which 
an engraved view is given with this work, is a 
very handſome ſtructure. A ſmall market is held 
at Thorney, on Tueſday, and there are two fairs 
annually, namely, on July 1 I, and September 21, 
for horſes. There was allo formerly, at this place, 


an hoſpital for poor W under the ns | 


of the abbey... 
WIITTTLESEA is a village ſituated near che 
weſtern extremity of the county, about four 
miles eaſt of Peterborough. It is chiefly noted 
for it's great horſe fair, held annually on Janoary 
25. unleſs it falls on a Sunday, when the fair is 
beld on the Monday; it has beſides, two other 
fairs, namely, on June 1 355 and Sober, 25. tor 
horſes and cattle... 
Enxlxr is a large wil e, on * borders of | 
| Huntingdonſhire,, i in whic county ſome place i it, 
and it certainly ſtands at che very edge of Cam- 
| bridgeſhire, about twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Ely. 
Near this place is a rampire, very large, but not 
high, called Belſar's hill, from ſome unknown. 
erſon, whoſe name was undoubtedly, either 
Pelilar, or Beliſarius. It has been by ſome, 
thought a retreat for the rebels, in the time of 
William the Norman, for the imagined them- 
ſelves ſafe on account of it's. b 
with bogs.. In the baron's wars alſo, ſuch. as 
were outlawed retired to this places, and y. 
annoyed the 9 country. 78 
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- Cainbeidadthice:i is one of the counties which 
was inhabited by the Iceni, but under what divi- 
ſion this and the other counties inhabitted by the 
fame people ſell, when Britain became a Roman 
province, is not certainly known, it is however 
generally believed to have been Flavia Cæſarienſis, 
though the Notitia of the weſtern empire places 

the Fribantes and Simeni or Iceni in the Bri- e 
tannia Secunda. 

We are acquainted by Tacisss; that the leni 
were a courageous warlike people, and that when 
they ſubmitted to the Romans, they received 
little damage from them till they were difarmed* 
by. Oſtorius, in the reign of Claudius; this pro- 
voked them to rebel; and then the Romans, 
breaking through their fortifications, xilled great 

numbers of them, and compelled them to ſubjec- - 
tion. However, in thirty: years time they threy - 

off the yoke, Praſutagus king of the Iceni, being 
willing his family ſhould live in peace after his 
death, bequeathed his kingdom to the emperor 

Nero; the Centurions paying no regard to his 
will, ravaged the country, — his houſe, 
whipped his wife Boadicea, "avithied his daughters, . 
diſinheritted the principal men, and treated the 
royal family as ſlaves. This uſage cauſed the Iceni 
to take up arms again, and they invited the . 
nobantes, and others, to their aſſiſtance, who were 
weary of the Roman yoke. Boadicea placed her- 
felf at the head of the Britiſh army, and fell upon 
the Romans with irri ſiſtable fury, ſhe ſſew go o 
of them, ravaged their colony at Camalodunum, 
now. Malden, in Eſſex, as alſo at Verulam, near 
St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire; ſhe alſo routed the 
ninth legion, and put the procurator Catus 8 . 
nus to flight. Paulinus Suetonius, the Roman 
lieutenant, was abſent at that time; but after his 

return he got Wee an army, and marched . 
c 


[ 
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againſt Boadicea, who was at the head of 2 30000 
Britons. He came off conqueror, upon which. 
Jome ſay, the queen died of grief, but Tacitus 
athrms it was by poiſon. After this they remained? 
quiet, under the government of the Romans, till; 
the Saxons infeſted the fea coaſts. * | 
"Theſe people at firſt ated as pirates, and gave 
great proof of their courage; but when the Bri- 
tons were plundered by the Picts and Scots, they 
ſought for the aſſiſtance of the Saxons, who ſoon: 
vanquiſhed their enemies; but after this, - ſettled: 
themſel ves firſt in one part of this iſland, and then 
in another, till at length they got poſſeſſion of the 
Jouth part, now called England, and divided it 
into ſeven kingdoms. Cambridgeſhire became 


part of the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, and Uffa, 


2 + yi Saxon commander, was the firſt king. 
 Belides this eounty, it alſo included Huntingdon,. 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. This iſland was next in- 
vaded by the Danes, who conquered and kept 
poſſeſſion of it fifty years, till Edward the Elder 
regained it from them by force, and added this 
county to his own kingdom of the Weſt Saxons.. 
He and his ſucceſſors put it in the hands of de- 
puties; and one of theſe was Ralph, a Briton, 
who was poſſeſſed of it when William the Con- 
queror invaded this iſland. He was one of thoſe 
who conſpired againſt the Conqueror; but his 
deſign being diſcovered, William ſeized on ſeve- 
ral of his confederates, many of whom he be- 
headed; but Ralph himſelf fled; however he was 
deprived of his honour, and afterwards attainted.. 

The fenny country. was in the time of the 
Jaxons, inhabited by a people diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Girvii or Fenmen, and the country 
in general, was then in ſuch a condition, that they 

uſed to walk about their buſineſs aloft, on a kind 
gel ſtilts. Camden ſays, they were a rugged un- 
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civilized race, full of envy for the more adyanta« 
geous fituation of their neighbours, whom, for 
diſtinction fake, they called Upland men. 
We ſhall add to our account of this county, 
memoirs of a few perſons, who by birth or reſi- 

dence, were allied thereto: _ 7 


Thomas Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury,. 


in the end of the ſeventeenth, and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, was the ſon of the reve- 
rend Mr. John Tenniſon, and born at Cottenham 
in this county, on the 29th of September, 1630. 
He received his education in the free-ſchool of 
Norwich,. and in. Bennet. College, Cambridge.. 
After paſſing through ſome inferior church pre- 
ferments, he was, in 1680, preſented, by king 


Charles the Second, to the vicarage of St. Mar- | 


tin's in the Fields, London. Here he diſcharged 
his duty with. great diligence and ſucceſs, and: 


left behind him, on his quitting that cure, ſeve- 


ral monuments of his charity; for, beſides a 
number of other benefactions, he founded the 
ſchool, which ſtill ſubſiſts, in the neighbourhood? 
of the Mews, for the education of poor children. 
In 1685, he attended the duke of Monmouth, at 
the time of his execution ;: and during the ſtruggle 
between the proteſtant and cathohc faith, he ap- 
proved himſelf in writing as well as converſation,, 
a ſteady friend to the former. His merit was by 
this time, become ſo conſpicuous, that he was: 
promoted, firſt to the archdeaconry of London, 
then to the ſee of Lincoln, and laſt of all, in 
1694, to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. In 
conſequence of his ſtation, he had the honour af 
crowning her. majeſty, queen Anne; but, as he 
was a man of moderate principles, he poſſeſſed 
little or no intereſt during the reign of that prin- 
ceſs, He was complimented, however, with the- 
tult place. in the liſt of commiſſioners, for con- 
. _ | cluding: 
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cludin hes union between England and Scotland; 3 
upon the acceſſion of king George the F irſt, 
whom he hkewiſe crowned, he recovered all his | 
former influence; but this he did not hve long 
to enjoy; for he died on December 14, 1715, in 
the 1 year of his age. Befides the 


donations already mentioned, he founded a charity 


ſchool at Lambeth, and another at Croyden, and 
left by his will, a great number of legacies. He 


Was the author of ſeveral works, partly practical, 


and partly controverſial, and all of the theological 


kind; which, though neither remarkable for ele- 


gance of ſtyle, or force of expreſſion, are yet 
ſufficiently ſenſible to fhew the abſurdity of that 
ſevere ' ſarcaſm, which was thrown: out. againſt 
him, and which is commonly fathered upon the 
celebrated Dean Swift, namely, that be was het 


and heavy, like a Taylor's Gooſe. 


Ifaac Barrow, an eminent aces and 
divine, of the ſeventeenth century, was deſcended 
from an ancient family in Suffolk, and born in: 
London, i in October, 1630. While at the Char- 


terhouſe fcheol, he ſeemed fonder of fighting than 


of ſtudy, ſo that his father having little — of 
his becoming a ſcholar, often wiſhed, that if it 
pleaſed God to take any: of his children away, 
xt might be his ſon Iſaac. But his progreſs both 
at Felſted ſchool in Eſſex, and at Cambridge, to 
which he was afterwards removed, . ſoon gave his 
father hopes 'of his growing abilities. In 1648, 


he was choſen fellow of Trinity college, in Cam- 
bridge, and after. his election, not finding the 


times favourabie to eccleſiaſtical preferment, he 
turned his thoughts to the profeſſion of phyſic, 
and for ſome years bent his ſtudies that way, but 


20 ſoon after he applied himſelf to geometry and 


other more abſtruſe parts of learning. To forward 


49/7 IK in. I of knowledge, he left Eng- 
land, Z 
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land, and travelling to Paris, he there found his- 

father, to whom he gave a ſeaſonable ſupply, and 
alſo ſent to his college a poem, grving an account 
of his journey thither, and alſo ſome curious and 
political obſervations in a letter, written in latin. 
In the progreſs of his travels from 1 1 to 


Smyrna, the ſhip in which he went, being in 
danger from an Algerine pirate, he ſtood to the 
gun appointed him with great courage, and the 
ſhip making a ſtout defence, the pirate ſheered 
off. At Smyrna, he met with a moſt kind re- 
ception from Mr. Bretton, the Engliſh conſul, 
upon whoſe death he afterwards' wrote 'a latin 
elegy. -When he had travelled in Turkey a- 
bout a year, he returned from thence to Venice; 
and from thence came home, in 1659, through 
Germany and Holland, and ſoon after took hol 
orders. In 1660, he was choſen greek profeſſor 
at Cambridge, and ſometime after geometry profeſ- 
for at Greſham college, and afterwards feſlow of 
the Royal Society, in the firſt choice made by 
the council after their charter. In 1669, he 
reſigned the mathematical chair, in Cambridge, 
to which he had been ſome time before elected, 
to his friend Mr. Iſaac Newton, being deter- 
| mined wholly to give up the ſtudy of mathema- 
tics for that of divinity. Upon quitting his pro-- 
feſſorſhip, he continued ſimply a fellow of Trinity 
college, till his uncle gave him a 'ſmall fine- 
cure in Wales, and the biſhop of Saliſbury made 
him a prebend in his church. In the year 1670, 
he was created doctor of divinity, by mandate, 
and upon the promotion of Dr. Pearſon, maſter 
of Trinity college, to the ſee of Cheſter, he 
was appointed to ſucceed him - by the king's 
patent, bearing date the 13th of February, 1672.. 
When the king advanced him to this Menge 
He was pleaſed to ſay he had given it to the 
beſt ſcholar in England,” The Doctor being 3 50 
1 hs 
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his majeſty's: chaplain, he uſed often to converſe 


with him, and in his humorous: way, to call 


him an unfair preacher, becauſe he exhauſted 


every ſubject, and left no room for others to 
come after him. In 1675 he was choſen vice 
chancellor of the univerſity, and died of a fe- 


ver, on the 4th of May, 1677. He has a mo- 
nument erected to his memory in. Weſtminſter: 


_ abbey, where he was interred. - 


Jeremy Collier, an eminent Engliſh divine 
and eſſayiſt of the ſeventeenth century, was born 


at Stow Qui, in this county, on September 23, 


2650. He was firft educated under his father, 
who was maſter of the free ſchool at Ipſwich, 
and afterwards admitted a poor ſcholar of Caius 
college, in 1669. Having. gone through the 


uſual courſe of a learned education, he went into 
orders, and for ſome time officiated at the coun- 


teſs dowager of Dorſet's, in Kent, from whence 


he was removed to a ſmall rectory at Ampton, 


near St. Edmond 5 hu. in- Suffolk. Having 
held this benehce for ſix years, he reſtgned it, 


and came to London, and was ſome time after 
made lecturer of Gray's Inn; but the revolution 
ſoon after ſucceeding, upon refuſing to take the 
uſual oaths, he was diſmiſſed from this employ- 
ment. From this time he became one of the 


moſt eminent writers among the nonjuring party, 

and maintained the declining cauſe: with a vigour 
and ſpirit that was almoſt irreſiſtible. He at 
length however, became obnoxjous to the men 


ina power, who only waited for an occaſion to 


ſeize him. That occaſion at laſt offered, for 
the government having intelligence, that be, 
with one Mr. Newton, another nonjuring cler- 
gyman, were gone down to Romney marſh with 


2 view of ſending: to, or receiving intelligence 
ki rom the other ide of the Water, meſſe ngers 
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were upon this, committed. to the Gatehouſe, 
tho' ſoon after admitted to bail and releaſed; 
but Mr. Collier making a ſcruple of remaining 
upon bail, as he conceived that that preſuppoſed 


friends was again diſcharged. In the year 1696, 


mops, that they teſtified by a public declaration 1 


ſchiſmatical proteeding. The delinquents were 
alſo proſecuted in the ſecular courts, as enemies 
to the government, in conſequence of which, 
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were ſent down to apprehend them. They 


an acknowledgment of the juriſdiction of the: 
court, he ſurrendered himſelf again to the diſ 
charge of his bail, but at the interceſhon of _ 


we find Mr. Collier acting a very extraordinary 
part in regard to Sir John Friend, and Sir Wil- 
Ham Perkins, who were convicted of being in 
the aflaſlination plot; for Mr. Collier and two- 
other clergymen of his own turn of thinking, 
abſolved theſe unfortunate men, at the place 
of execution, which ſo much incenſed the bi- 


their abhorrence of this ſcandalous, irregular, and 


Mr. Cook, and Mr. Snatt, were committed to 


New gate, but afterwards releaſed r 
il 


brought to a trial; but Mr. Collier, having ſti 
his old ſcruple about putting in bail, and ab- 


ſconding, he was outlawed, and ſo continued til! 


the time of his: death, During this period of 
calamity he publiſhed his Moral Eſſays, in three 
volumes, which are ſtill admired; he publiſhed: 
alſo his Short View of the Immoralityof the Stage, 
and laſhed the wits of that age, with the fineſt 
and the ſevereſt ridicule. In; the year 1713, Mr. 
Collier, as is confidently reported, was conſecrated 


a biſhop by Dr. George Hicks, who himſelf had 


been conſecrated by ſome of thoſe biſhops who 
had been deprived. As he grew in years his 
health became impaired by frequent attacks of 
the itone, of which he died, ance\pl 


and in the 76th.year of his age. 
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CARDIGANSHIRE. 


(> >ARDIGA NS HIRE, a cen of 

9 C 105 South-Wales, takes its name from 
r its principal town Cardigan. It is 
Se called by the Welch Sir Abber Teivy, 
aälékandc lies along the Iriſh fea which 
bounds it on the weſt, as Radnorſhire, Breck- 
nockſhire, and part of Montgomeryſhire do on. 
the eaſt; by Mcrionethſhire, part of Montgo- 
meryſhire, and Cardigan bay on the north, and 
Caermarthenſhire and part of Pembrokeſhire on 
the ſouth. Its greateſt length from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt is rather more than forty miles; it is 
twenty miles in breadth from ſouth-eaſt to north- 
welt, and is near one hundred in circumfe- 
The air and ſoil of this county vary in diffe- 
rent parts; in the ſouth and weſt quarters of Car- 
diganſhire, which are more level than Wales is 
in general, the air is mild and temperate, and 
the ſoil fruitful; but the north and eaſt being 
a continued ridge of mountains, are bleak and 
barren when compared with the reſt; yet even in 
the worſt parts of the ſhire, there is paſture in 
plenty for breeding large quantities of ſheep and 
black cattle, of which there are ſuch numbers 
that this country is called the nurſery of cattle 
for all England fouth of Trent. Coals and 
other fuel are ſcarce ; but in the north parts of 
the county, particularly about Aberiſtwith, ſe- 

veral rich lead mines were diſcovered in the Jat- 
5X2... 1 8 18 th ter 
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ter end of the laſt century, ſome of which yield 
ſilver, and the ore often appears above ground. 
Indeed ſome of the ore has been ſo rich in ſilver 
as to produce ſeventy or eighty ounces in a ton of 
metal. A company of Germans, in queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, worked in theſe mines to their 
great advantage; Sir Hugh Middleton alſo in | 
the reign of James the Firſt, made a vaſt for 
tune here, which he afterwards ſpent. in bring ñ⁵⁶ 
ing the New River water to London. He cleared © 
two thouſand pounds a month for ſome years, out 
of one filver mine; and after him Mr. Buſhel 
gained an immenſe ſum. out of this and other 
mines in this county. For this reaſon, Charles. 
the Firſt allowed him to ſet up a mint in the 
caſtle of Aberyſtwith for the convenience of pay= =  _ | 
ing his workmen ; he alſo made him governor =_ 
of the iſle of Lundy, to ſecure his ſhipping. Mr. | 
 Buſhel, out of the profit of theſe mines, ac® | 
cording to Mr. Morris, made the ſame king'a | 
preſent of a regiment of horſe in the civil wars, | 
cloathed the king's whole army, and lent him | 
40, ooo pounds. Some time after this, the com- i 
pany of mine adventurers, laid out conſiderable . * i} 
ſums. of money in working theſe mines; and _ 
ſucceeded very well, till they fell out among them- il 
felves, which has not only been an hindrance to _ 
the works in this county, but to mining in general. 1] 
Ihe principal rivers in this county are the 
Teivy, called by Ptolemy Tuerobius, which 
ſprings out of a lake called Lhyn Teivy, fitu= 
ated at the foot of the mountains in the eaſtern 
part of the county. At firſt it wanders without 
a channel, as if loſt among the rocks, till it - 
reaches Y trad Flwr, then it runs regularly with- 
in its banks, paſſing by Tregaron Llanbedar, 
and. a few miles below Cardigan falls into the 
Iriſh ſea, The Reidal riſes on the wn, | 
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fide of the Plynlimmon mountain, and running 
ſouth and ſouth weft, diſcharges itſelf into the 


ſime part of the Iriſh ſea, as does the Yitwyth. 


This laſt riſes beyond the lead mines in the 
north eaſt part of the county, and after running 
nearly in the fame points with the Reidal, falls 
into the ſea near Aberyſtwith. 
Can DIOANSHIRE lies in the province of Can- 
terbury and dioceſe of St. David's. It is divided 
into five hundreds, and contains ſix market 
towns, namely Cardigan, Lampeter, Llanba- 
darvawr, Tregaron, Aberiſtwyth, and Lhan- 
narth. It has 3150 houſes, and 35380 inhabi- 
tants, but it tends only two members to parlia- 
ment, one knight of the ſhire, and one burgeſs 
for Cardigan; though for the election of this 
laſt, all the market towns above-mentioned, ex- 
cept Lhannarth, have a right to ſend voters. 
- Carpican, the prifhcipal town, is ſeated 
near the weſtern extremity of the county to 
which it gives its name, thirty three miles north 
eaſt of St. David's, and one hundred and ninety 
eight to the weſtward of London: it is called by 
the Welch Aber Teivi, from its being ſituated at 
the mouth of the river Feivi, over which it has 
an hand ſome ſtone bridge that leads into Pem- 
brokeſhire. The river is navigable for fmall 
veſſels, and there is a good key for loading and 
unloading of e e Whence the name 
of Cardigan is derived, has not yet been diſco- 
vered. There are ſtill to be ſeen here the ruins 
of a large caſtle built by Gilbert de Clare, about 
the year 1160, which was afterwards deſtroyed 


by Rhees ap Gryffyth. It is placed on the ſteep 


bank af the river Teivi. At this place was alſo 
a priory of Black Monks dedicated to St. Mary, 
and ſubordinate to the abbey of Chertſey in 
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Burry; of the clear yearly value of 1 3l. 486 d. | 
OF — theſe an engraved view is given with 
this work. 

This town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
thirteen aldermen, and thirteen common council- 
men, of which the mayor is always one, The, - 
town-hall, at which the aſſizes are held, is a: 
good ſtructure, the ſame may be ſaid of thi! 
church, and there is a jail for the county here. 
The-tide flows. up to the town, and there is a 
conſiderable trade carried on from thence to Ire- 
land and other parts, particularly in corn and 
lead, inſomuch that there are annually cleared 
out of che cuſtom- houſe in this town to be 
ped off, above 50, ooo buſhels of wheat, barley, 
malt, oats, and oatmeal. This town is alſo 
noted. for the fine ſalmon caught i in its river, and 
at ſome ſmall}. diſtance: from it, near Killgarren 
in Pembrokeſhire, the king's wear is placed. 
Cardigan bay is a very large guloh of the ſea, 
entering far into the land, ſtretching north 
and ſouth from Cardigan point to Bardſey iſland. 

It ſerves often as an excellent place of welter, 
for ſhips uſing the Iriſh trade, and there are in 
it ſeveral harbours. Near this town, in the 
year 1136, the Welch obtained a compleat vic- 
tory over the Engliſh army, commanded by Ra- 
. 2gh earl of Cheſter, above. three thouſand 
being flain on the ſpot, with the two ance 
Robert Fitz Roger and Pain Fitz John, beſides. 
a very conſiderable number drowned by the fall 
of.a bridge. In this battle the Engliſh ſoldiers 
were {truck with {ueh a pannic, that they ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be taken priſoners. by the very 
women, and the general, with a very few men, 
found it very difficult to eſcape. Cardiget gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Brude- 
nel, has two markets, namely, on Tucfeys and - 
1 . Saturdays 


— 
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gs, and four fairs, viz. on F PAL 13, fl « 
April 5, for malt, horſes, and Aeg ware; 
September 8, and December 19, for the ſame 
and black cattle. * F 
About a mile to the eaſt of Cardigan lies 0 
LLAN GAEDMuOR, in which pariſh is an ancient 
monument, which conſiſts of a ſtone of a pro- F 
digious ſize, half a yard thick and eight or nine e 
yards in circumference. If is placed inclining; I 
for one fide of it is on the ground, and the other 4 
is ſupported by a pillar of about three feet high. 
There is another monument in Glamorganſhire Wl , 
ſomewhat like this, but much longer. Near , 
this monument is another of the ſame kind, pur 8 
much leſs and lower; there are five beds of rude 
ſtones ſcarce two yards long, pitched on the 1 
round, as alſo a circular Area of the ſame ſort # 
of ſtones, whoſe diameter is about four yards ; I | 
but moſt of the ſtones in this circle are now p 
fallen. About ſix yards from it lies a ſtone on F 
the ground and another beyond that at the ſame g 


diſtance, which doubtleſs belonged to it. 

Meinu Kyvriv:, or the numerary ſtones, near 
Neuodh, in the neighbourhood} of Cardigan, F 
ſeem to be the remains of ſome barbarous mo- 
nument. They are nineteen in number, lie con- 
fuſedly on the ground, and have their names 
from the vulgar, who cannot eaſily count them. 

In this neighbourhood is Zhech y gor res, that 
is, the ſtone of a gigantic woman, which is ex- 
ceeding large, and placed on four very large 
pillars or ſupporters, about the height of 
five or ſix feet. Beſides theſe, there are two 
others pitched on one end under the top ſtone, 
but much lower, infomuch, that they bear no 7 
part of the weight. There are :Iſo'three ſtones, | | 

two of Which are large, lying on the ground 
at each end of the monument. At ſome dif. 


ca! Ce 


$7 


From this and ma- 
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tance is another ridge ſtone, which probably has 
ſome relation to it. This monument ſtands « on 


a ſmall eminence in a plain open field. 


In the pariſh of Penbryn on the. ſea. ſhore, 
about ſeven miles north eaſt of Cardigan, there 
was found a Britiſh gold coin weighing about a 
. guinea, which was in the. poſſeſſion of John 

Williams Eſq; Of this coin we have annexed a. 


cut: 


ny others of the like 
kind found in ſeve- 
ral parts of Wales, 
it is plain the an- A 
cient Britons had (½ 8 . 
gold andſilver coins 
of their own, before the Roman conqueſt; thoſe 
of them that want inſcriptions, 'are always a 
little hollow on the one fide, and have impreſſi- 
ons different from thoſe of the Roman and all 


other coins ; conſequently they did not learn 


this of the Romans. 

In the parith of Pembryn, near the church, 
there was found a large rude ſtone with an in- 
ſeription, of Wien we have given a repreſenta- 
tion. | 


S8 1 
| ORDOVS of 


This ttone is as hard as NT Sn now lies | 
on the ground, though it formerly ſtood in a 


ſmall heap of ſtones near the ſpot: the meaning 
of the infeription, which | is cut very deep, is 
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left to the conjecture of the learned and inge- 


mious reader. 7825 
LIAN DYSRBLL, is a village on the river Teivi, 

about fourteen miles nearly eaſt of Cardigan, 

and about a mile to the ſouthward of the road; 


it has three fairs, viz. on February 11 and Palm 


Thurſday, for horſes, ſheep, and pedlars ware, 
and on September 19 for cattle, horſes, and ſheep, 
LLANWENOG, a village about five miles weft 


of Llanbedor, in the road from Cardigan, has 
only one fair yearly, on January 14 for cattle, 


Horſes, and pigs. | 


LLANWNEN, about three miles weſt of Llan- 

bedor, has only one fair, on December 14 for 
Cattle, horſes, cheeſe, and pedlars ware. 
T AESORN, a village ſeated on the river Ayron, 
. hve miles north-weſt of Llanbedor, has two 


fairs, namely, on September 8, and November 7, 
for cattle, horſes, and pedlars ware. 
LLANBEDOR St. PETER, Por STEFFAN, or 
LAMPETER, as it is often called, is a ſmall town 
ſeated 26 miles from Cardigan, and in the direct 
road from Glouceſter into this county. It is about 
68 miles north weſt by weſt of Monmouth, and 
175 weſt by north of London. It being built on 
the northern bank of the river Teivi, over 


which it has a bridge leading to Caermarthen- 


ſhire. Though this place has not much above 
fifty houſes in it, yet it is governed by a portreeve, 
a ſteward, and two conſtables. It is fituated in 
u plain, though the church ſtands on a hill. Its 
market, which is on Tueſdays, is for the four 
months of April, May, June, and July, very 
conſiderable for heifers, cows, calves, 1 ſheep, 
together with ſome corn and plenty of proviſions. 
There are ſix fairs kept here namely, on Whit- 


Wedneſday, July 10, Firſt Monday in Auguſt, 
Firſt Monday in September, October 19, 


— 


93 * a. = XY * 


broader ; obutint 
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the Firſt: Monday in November, all for cattle, ; 


honſes, pigs, >ſhecp, and pedlars ware. At this 
town the river runs weſt, and becomes much 


khan Dogrydh 


it falls over a ſteep pre- 
„ and makes the fa- 


Here people of ten-ftand admiring the ſtrength and 


light the fiſh uſe cg get up- this eataract. It has 


been commonly ſaid, that there were a great 
number of beavers in this river; and ſome mo— 
dern authors ſeem to favour the opinion, and tell 
us they are nom ſucceeded by otters, But it is very 
plain, that otters in former times were certainly 
miſtaken fer beavers; and particularly Belon, and 
other writers of natural hiſtory, have confounded 
the ane with the other; for which reaſon, the 
members of | the royal academy at Paris have 
taken a great deal of pains to ſhew the proper 
and true diſtinctions between the beaver and the 
otter. Hence we have not the leaſt room to 
doubt, but that Giraldus miſtook one nige! for 


the other. 


 Hyragen gaojidbeg, in Engliſh the e ble 
Coloſſus, is aftane about — high, three 
broad, and two thick. It ſtands on the top of a 
TI . — of Llanbedor, 
And is n] ¾ ¼q en this county, and 
Cacrmarthenſhire. ſ 

At. CarmoStoSmum, 3 Ae i 
of. Lhanbedor, is ane fair annunlly, on F February 
7, for pigscand pedlars ware. 2 | 

Dns is a villag ge ahout- nine bg nöfdc 
weſt of Llanhedor, anda three ſouth eaſt: of Lha- 
narth, thexe:is one my en ' May 95 for Pigs 
And declare Ware. 

LAN ARAI, as. 4 mall n ehe miles 
* e Elanbedor, and eighteen ſouth- 
welt: of 9 8 has a ſmall mar- 


ket 
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ket on Tueſda ws and only one fair, which is 


held on the 22d of ence for cattle, r 
and pedlars ware 7 Win Schr 

Near two miles to the ſouth df the road which 
extends. from Lhanarth to Cardigan, is CAPI. 
Cux No, or KRENNOA; it has two fairs, one on 
Holy Thurſday, and the other on the Thurſday 
A Michaelmas, for ne horſes, r. and 

dlars ware. n 

Beſides the EVEN which. 281 from Lidnbe. 
dor, on the weſt to Cardigan, and on the north- 
weſt to Lhanarth, one runs directly north, and 
another north-eaſt: to Tragarron, and from 
| dene toithe eaſtern extremity of the county. 

LRHAN DREWI BREVI, is a village on the 
river Teivi, ſeated on the road from Llanbedor 
10 Tregarren, and about three miles to the 
ſouthward of the laſt mentioned town. A horn 
of an ox is here preſerved in the church, of ſo 
extraordinary a ſize, that at the root it is ſe- 
venteen inches in circumference, it is as hea' 
as ſtone, ſeemingly petrefied, and is © ſaid 
have been preſerved in the church ever ſince the 
time of St. David, who lived in the begi inning 
of the ſixth century. This horn, it it be one, 
is full of large cells and holes. The church is 
dedicated to St. David, biſhop of Menevia; and 
at this place, Thomas Beck, biſhop: of St Da- 
vid, founded a college, dedicated to St; David, in 
the year 1387. for a precentor and twelve pre- 
bendaries; its value at the diſſolution Was 361 
118. per ann. A ſynod was held cat this place 
in 522, and at à full meeting St. David 
oppoſed the opinions. the. Pelagians. St. Du- 
bricius, archbiſhop of Caer Lheion, having aſ- 
e at the Ke reſigned his See to St. David, 
and betook bimſelf te u Eulhi (Bardſey 

Mkt c mal 11 9 8 
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iland) there to den the remained of his life i 10 
_ devotion, |. 


At the Wach of Lhe Dewi. Dk hes 


learned commentator; on Camden tells us, he 
found aboye the chancel door an ancient inſcrip- 
tion on a tomb ſtone, and he thinks that the va 
cant places at the end of each line ſhould be 
ſupplied by adding to the firſt AC OBI, to the 
ſecond R E DAM, and the third D A Jo £1; 


3 cut of this inſeription i is annexed. 


We CHE T deR Fi Lv 


| | 


* i 


Ata houſe lic Thats av in this 1 
about a mile ſouth:of the church, is a place call- 
ed Kaer Keſtilb, or the field of the caſtles. Here 
a great number of inſcribed ftones hive at va- 
ridus times been found by digging; but the inſerip- 
tions were diſregarded, and the ſtones applied to 
yarious uſes, however two of theſe IONS - 


have been. preſerved : 


a ** di. 54 ann _ 


ARTE 
E N VVS 
| PRI Aus 3 


an OCORVS FWT PROPTERP ; 


Ammo 
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The firſt of which, repreſented in the above 
cut, the annotator on Camden thinks ſhould 
be read thus, Cai: Artii manibus (vel memoriæ) 


Ennius primus. The other inſeription has as yet 


no reading, we have however annexed a cut 


Beſides the inſeriptions of the Romans, their 


coins have alſo ſometimes been found here, and 


they frequently dig up bricks, regen, free ſtone 
neatly wrought, for which reaſons, Dr. Gibſan 
thinks proper here to fix Lovantinum, or Le- 
vantinum, which Ptolemy places in the countr 
of the Dimetæ; Mr Holley alſo joins wit 
him in opinion. 7 V 
Before we quit this article, we muſt obſerve 
that at Lhan Dewi Bevi, on a ſtone near the 
church door, on the outſide, is an old inſcription, 
which ſeems to conſiſt wholly of abbreviationsj 
what it ſignifies we pretend not any more than 
others to determine; however, a- repreſentation 
of it is annexed, that our readers may form what 
conjectures they pleaſe on the ſubje& 
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| TrEGARRON is a ſmall-town on the ſame road, 
eight miles north eaſt of Llanbedor, ſixteen 
ſouth of Aberiſtwyth, and one hundred and ſe- 
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yenly. one weſt by north of Eondon :- it is ſeated” 


on the Teivi, and has an handſome church, with 


= Ken icke on FThurſdays. It it governed by a 


mayor, and has only one fair, on March 5, for 
horſes, ſwine; ſtockings, and pedlars ware. 
Rnos Falx lies at the foot of the mountains, 
near the ſource of the Teivi. There are three 


f Fairs held here annually, on Auguſt 5, Augult; 
28, and October 13, chiefly for ſmall mountain 
88 ce: * _—_ Wand _ wool and pedlars: 


ernannten ee o miles to the 


85 fouth-weſt. of Rhos Fair, has one fair on July 5 
0 for pigs, wool, and pedlars ware. 


| LHANSANFREID, is a village on the ſeacfide,* | 
in the road between-Lhanarth and-Aberyſtwith,: 


| about ten miles north - weſt of T regarron, and 
ſeven miles north-eaſt of Lhanarth ; the church: 
is about à mile to the north eaſt of the town. 


At this place it is ſuppoſed there was a monaſ- 


tery, and anotherat Llonrufled about three 2 80 
to the north-eaſt of. i 14. 


At LHANELAR, a village abdut fix milesnear- 
Iy ſouth of Aberyſtwith there was a Ciſtercian 


nunnery, a cell to the abbey of Yirrad Flur or 


Stratflour as it is commonly called. The reve- 


nues of this nunnery were at the qiſfolution va⸗ 
= lued at 571. 58. 4d; per ann. | 


; 


We now come to STR rr x of 


which a plate is annexed. It is ſituated about 


| mags note, and in Britiſh it is calle 


ſix miles to the ſouth-weſt of I Teivi, on. 
the river Teivi. This was formerly a place of. 

a Munachiag 
rad Fliur, i in Latin Stratu FHiorida. Here Rhe- 


ſus prince of South-Wales, in the year 1164, 


built a Ciſtercian abbey, of the order of St. Be- 

nedict, which was burnt in the Welch wars by 

3 the 7 irſt, about the year 1298, but ſoon 
QUE afterwards 
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northward of Tregarr 


the river Yitwith, th 


tradition, ſaid to- have been of ba, og, ſtrength, 


finding 
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KH 1 of... 
— 1 rebuilt by him. Many of the Welch 
princes were buried here, this being in their 
times a venerable ſtructure, and where their ſuc- 
ceſſions and acts from the. rear 1156 to 1270 
were kept and recorded. The revenues of this 
abbey at the diffolution amounted te nl. 178. 3d. 
annum. 

ABERRYSTWITH e lixteen mites to the 

on, and one hundred and 


ninety nine weſt ſouth weſt of London, and takes, 
its'name from being ſituated near the mouth'of 
ough it may more properly be 
ſaid to ſtand on the Rbeidal. The town was 
formerly aſſed by a wall, and fortified witn 
a caſtle, ſeated on the river's bank: the ruins f 
it are conſiderable, it ſtood on an eminence, and 
an engraved. pla 
given with this work. This caſtle, which is by 


was built by Gilbert Str, n of Richard . 
de Clare, in the reign of King _—_— the Firſt. 
It afterwards belonged to Codreaiacer n of Grif- 


fith ap Conan, who had ſlain Anarawd prince 
of South-Wales, upon which Owen Gwineth 
prince of North Wales, burnt it in the year 
1142, to revenge his brother's death. There was 
2 garriſon kept here for ſome time after the dean 
of king Charles the Firſt, which the country 
to be an incumbrance, had recourſe oy 
arms to ſubdue it 5 and after à tedious ſie 

came maſters of it; here, as we have ah 
in another place obſerved, a mint was eſtabliſhel 
by licence from Charles the F in for the con- 
venience of paying the miners, 

The town of Aberyſtwith is is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, and other inferior officers ; it 
is a large popul, us place, and feems to have 
riſen ſince the decay of Llanbadarn wes: it be- 


ing | 


te of the ſhattered remains is 
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ing in that parim, and having no church. * The 
market on Monday is very large for corn, wool, 
cheeſe, and moſt forts of ptoviſions. One of 
the greateſt fiſheries in Wales is carried on in this 
place, but at leaſt one half of the ſeaſon is loſt. 
for want of a good harbour; for Abe ith - 
bar is often ſo chdaked up, that the ſmalleſt veſſels. 
can neither paſs nor repaſs, and all the veſſels. in 
the harbour are obliged to lie there, till a land, 
food from the rivers Yſtwith Rheidal ſets them 
at liberty. The chief commadities of this place 
are herrings and other fiſh : lead ore, wood, 
amber, and oak bark. In the bay are-employed, 
during the herring fiſhery, 59 ſmall ſloops out. 
of Aberyſtwith, and 38 more from the neigh= 
bouring places. This fiſhery generally begins 
in September, and continues three or four month. 
The reſt af the year they are employed on the 
coalt and Iriſh trade; and ſome few larger ſloops 
carry lead ore, timber, and bark, On Oftofer 3 
in che year 1745, forty ſeven fiſhing boats of 
about twelve tons each, which were as many 
as could get out that tide, took among them 
2160 maces of herrings, which at 126 to the 
hundred, and. five of thoſe hundreds to the 
mace,. amount to 136080; now if nine of theſe 
hundreds be © Are. to a barrel of 32 gallons, 
they. would make 1111 barrels, all taken in one 
niche, This would often be the cafe, if there 
were a convenient harbour; but as it is, it ſup- 
oo the middle of England with freſh Gs 

uring the herring fiſhery, they have ſuch a glut 
of cod, whitings, pol - rays and other Ah, 1 
that they value them very little. | 
In this bay, at Morfuback in the year 37s s 

2 ſhoal of 113 bottle noſes were ſtranded on the 
rocks, and left a prey to the country people, Who 
| | 04 made 


be 
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made.great profit of them by making oil of the. 


blubber. The largeſt of theſe fiſn was about 
 kifteen feet long, In had'a Jag of lead in his 


head, he havin 8 been. wounde 
not mortally. Thi 


trunted him ſo eagerly, that they run themſelves 
on the. rocks. It is ſaid tobe remarkable, that 
when one. of theſe porpuſſes, or bottle noſes, is 


wounded, the reſt of: the ſhoal will fall upon 
him to Jevour' him. They come into this bay 


to hunt herrings, and other mall fiſh. The na- 
tives call them Llamhidyddion, that is, tum- 
blers, and Pyſgodduon, that is'black-fiſh ; how- 


ever, they are of various colburs, namely, whi- 


tiſh, ſpeckled,” and black; and the ' fiſhermen, 
fay, the older and larger they 2 the blacker 
the oats. 

J There are alſo lenty of monk - Eh, -which 
grow to the ſize 15 a man, and frequently raiſe 
their heads out of the water. Some of them 
will weigh 160 pounds, and their ſkin is very 


rough, and covered over with filthly lime. It 


is uſed to poliſh wood and ivory, and goes by 


the 815 name of fiſh ſkin. The foremoſt 


fins belonging to this fiſh have a great reſem- 
blance to wings, from whence they are by ſome 


called the angel fiſh. They are taken here in 


nets made of ſmall ropes wh mefhes about ten 
inches wide. The fleſh has been generally recs 
koned very unſavory and deſpiſed by the*country 
people; but Lewis Morris informs us, that it 18 


Accounted a delicious diſn. 


Beſides theſe, there are bie ſharks in this 
bay, _ b goo to the length of about five 
yards. are commonly — the moſt 
miſchievous wh that ſwim ; and yet Mr. Morris 
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97 A gun, but 
is was ſuppoſed to have been the 
cauſe why he was purſued by the reſt; and they 
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affirms, he never heard of any Harm they ever 


e. 1 
+ did in theſe feas. He informs us, the liver of 
5 | this fiſh almoſt fills the cavity of the body, and 
t is fo tender, that the heat of the ſun will ſoon. 
e | turn it into oil, but as he does not deſcribe the 
y fiſh, we are not certain that is really the ſame. 
s as the blue ſhark of other authors, who ſay it 
t is at moſt only two yards and an half long. 
's This is ſo voracious, that it will ſeize the legs of 
n thoſe that come within its reach ; and therefore 
y I we are inclinable to ſuppoſe that he does. not 
give us the true name of the fill 
At Llanvibungle genet'r glyn, not far from 
v- Aberyſtwith, we find a monument called G. ey 
i- Talei in which ſhould ſeem, from its name, to be 
en. the grave of the celebrated poet Taleiſin ben Bi- 
er erdb, who flourifhed about the year 540. It is 
four feet long and three broad, and is compoſed 
ch of four ſtones, that is one at each end, and two 
iſe I fide ſtones, whereof the higheſt is about a foot 
m above ground; we. are however more inclined. 
ry I ts think, that this, and all others of the like 
It kind, are rather old heathen, (perhaps ſepulchral) 
b monuments, and ſtill more ancient than the time 
oſt of Talei/M. Wb 5 „ | | 
m- LLANBADPDARN VA Wx, about two miles eaſt of 
me Aberyſtwich, is a place of great antiquity, tho? 
in now muell decayed. It is ſituated on the river 
en I Rheidal, and is generally thought to be the 
c“ Mauritanea, where a monaſtery was built in the 
try beginning of the ſixth century by St. Paternus, 
is who eftabliſhed an epiſcopal ſee here, afterwards 
united to St. David's. The church, which is an 
his handſome building, is thought to have been 
ne given to St. Peter's Church at Glouceſter, about 
zoſt the year 1111, but it was in ſucceeding times 
rris 


appropriated to the adbey of Vale Royal in bs 
ire, 


lt. += 24 DESCRIPTION: of + 
hire. The town is governed by a 8 
has a very. {mall and ee with. 
2 market on Tueſdays. _ "DAN 
This county was under the Romans, a part o 
the diftri& inhabited by the Dimetæ, already 
mentioned in our account of Caermarthenſflire. 
Some have imagined that the renowed prince 
Caractacus governed in theſe parts, though ma- 
ny doubt it, as neither Tacitus nor any other. 
ancient author mentions it. ä 
Soon after the Normans, had eonquered this 
kingdom, they fitted out a navy.and ravaged the 
ſea coaſts. of this county, and from the time of 
William Rufus, ' got poſſeſſion of moſt, of the 
towns, which they put into the hands of. Kadu- 
gan ap Bledhin, a moſt prudent Briton. He had: 
great intereſt throughout all Wales; and at the 
ſame time was much in favour with the Engliſh; 
but his ſon Owen proving a raſh young man, and 
annoying the Engliſh and Flemings, who had 
lately ſettled there, with continual; excurſions ;. 
the a father was deprived of his inheri- 
tance, and Forced to ſuffer for the offence of his 
ſon, who was alſo obliged to leave the country, 
and to fly ĩnto Ireland. Henry the Firſt granted the 
county of Cardigan to Gilbert Clare, who ſet- 
tled garriſons in it, and fortifed ſeveral caſtles.. 
But adugan, with his ſon Owen, being after- 
wards received into favour, had all their lands re- 
ſtored ; the ſon, however, raiſing new troubles, 
was ſlain by Girald of Pembroke, whoſe wife, 
Neſtra he had carried away. His father was along 
time priſoner in England; but being grown very 
old, he was reſtored to his eſtate, yet he was ſoon 
after ſuddenly ſtabbed by his. nephew Madok. 
After this, Roger de Clare, obtained the poſſeſſion. 
of ne, from N the Second, but 
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tion: however, Cardiganſhire fell afterwards by 
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Richard earl of Clare, his ſon, being ſlain while bt 


he was coming hither by land ; Rhys, prince of 


| South-Wales, made a great laughter of the Eng- 


liſh; and at laft reduced them under his ſubjec- 
degrees into the hands of the Engliſh without 


| END or Tur FIRST VOLUME. 
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